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WN ; this preſent perplexity of the Em- 
paoire in general, and in particular at 
tis critical conjuncturet with regard 
do the moſt potent member of it, ſor 
es ſome ages paſt eſteemed the firſt fa- 
mily in Europe; the compiler of the following 
ſheets thought he could not employ his time more 
acceptably to the public, than in ſuch a work as 
he has given a pretty full idea of in the title, 
The conftitution of the Germanic body is ſo little 
known, and the accounts of it are ſo diffuſed in 
thoſe authors who treat of it profeſſedly, or ſo 
diſperſed in the works of many writers who have 
examined more accurately particular parts of it 
that the bringing together, in one ſhort chapter- 
only, enough of this matter to ſatisſy the genera- 
lity of readers, will, he preſumes, be thought to be 
the effect of ſome enquiry and labour, and conſe- 
quently deſerving of a not unſavourable reception. 
In the hiſtorical part, which makes up the bulk 
of the book, tho' he has been very brief. upon. 
thoſe Emperors wha preceded the riſe of the Au- 
ſtrian family, yet he hopes to have omited nathing, 
neceſſary to be known of thoſe obſcure and monkiſu 
A 2 2 
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ages. And ſince the election of Albert II, when 
the Imperial crown, in effect, became hereditary to 
that houſe (an event that exactly coincides with 
the diſcovery of printing, and the revival of learn- 
ing and knowledge in the weſt) he has been care- 
ful to join the hiſtory of religion with that of the 
ſtate, and to ſhew the progreſs of the reformation, 
together with the increaſing grandure of the Au- 
ſtrian Princes, the great oppugners of it. For 
this reaſon the account of diets, conventions, and 
councils, frequently are blended with thoſe of the 
cabinet and the field through ſeveral reigns, eſpe- 
cially from the Emperor Maximilian I, down. to 
the peace of Weſtphalia, when the rights of both 
3 3 were ſettled upon that footing they have 

ince maintained. From that time therefore, thro” 
the reigns of Leopold, Joſeph, and Charles VI, 
ſuch a detail of religion was no longer neceſſary, 
and our attention is ſeldom diverted from either 
wars or politics. 

As impartiality is the firſt neceſſary acknow- 
ledg'd quality of an hiſtorian, to preſerve that has 
been his principal carc in rclating eyery occurrence. 
The authors he has been obliged to make uſe of, 
for the moſt part, were cither French or German, 
in few of whom this quality was to be expected, 
and in ſcarce any to be found. Generally alſo they 
were Roman Catholics, which gives their reflec- 
tions, in matters of religion, a biaſs in favour of 
the old ſuperſtition, that can be agreeable to few 
Engliſh readers. He was obliged to read them 
therefore with great caution, in both theſe re- 
ſpects; and, at the ſame time that he was 7 

; ant 
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lant to avoid the being miſguided by a falſe light 
on the one hand, to be equally guarded againſt his 
own prejudices on the other. Upon this principle, 
on ſeyeral occaſions, he has yentured to blame 
the late Emperors, as well as the French King, 
and found another name than that of rebels for the 
Hungarians, in their generons ſtruggles to ſup- 
rt their antient liberties, civil and religious. 

To this let me add, that the continuing down 
of his hiſtory quite to the preſent time, in the 
ſame manner, is an advantage not eHewhere to be 
found. The Sicur Heiſs, who was himſelf partial 
enough, and wrote only to the end of the reign of 
Ferdinand III, had ſo perfect a Frenchman for his 
continuator, that the reigns of Leopold and Joſeph 
arc rather ſatires on thoſe Princes, than repreſen- 
tætions of their hiſtory. Here the reader will find 
them drawn as they naturally appear, without dif- 
guiſe or ornament : and the reign of Charles VT, 
which had not before been written at all, that he 
knows of, at leaſt not in Engliſh, is given in the 
{ame ſpirit. In a word, here is a preſent ſtate of 
Germany in miniature, and a hiſtory of the Ger- 
man Empire that deſcends forty years lower than 
Mr Savage's, - all in one volume, of a moderate 
bulk and price. | 

But this is not all. Neither Mr Savage, nor any 
more modern writer on the Germanic conſtitution, - 
has given us a word of particular geography. 
This the compiler of the preſent volume has not 
only done, with regard to the dominions of her 
Hungarian Majeſty, and the Grand Duke her 
conſort, but hath alſo added a Map, upon the beſt 


deſign, 
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deſign, he will venture to ſay, of anv map that 
has been publiſhed during the preſent war : nor 


does he think the execution, which did not depend 
on him, has fallen ſhort of what will be expected 


in a plate of that magnitude. This map includes 


all thoſe countries, in this part of the world, that 
are the uſual ſeats of war, and cannot fail of being 
erally ſerviceable, whenever, or wherever, the 


houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ſhall take the field 


inſt each other. 
Upon the whole; If a brief ſurvey of the moſt 


complex ſyſtem of 1 at this time in the 
e 


world; if a conciſe narration of tranſactions and 
events, many of which cannot be otherwiſe known 
without a pretty extenſive reading in hiſtory ; if a 
view, upon one ſcale, with proper illuſtrations, of 
the ſubje& and ſeat of the preſent contentions, that 
agitate the greateſt part of Europe ; if theſe ſhould 
be at any time acceptable, and are at this time pe- 
culiarly neceſſary, the compiler hopes he has ſo 
far ſucceded, on every head, as to want no farther 
recommendation of this volume. 


Some 


. 
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CHAP. I. 


A View of the Weſtern or German Empire, 
in its PO”: 


Decay of 
ing; after the jon made the No- 


2 by Conſtants the Great man Ems 
1 ameng - ſons, 8 loſt Pire. 
1 685 55 of chat E minent luſtre it had en- 
— joy'd . der Auguſtus, Trajan, 
and other great princes. The Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Empires, conſidered together, were far 
inferior to that they were founded on, the fourth 
and greateſt monarchy; Which, according to the 
receiy*d interpretation of Daniel's viſion, was 
to be the laſt of temporal nature. | 
How far our commentators ' are right, and The _ 
whether the Turkiſh acquiſitions, thoſe of Ta- ne in 
merlane, and ſome others I could mention, have jroperiy- 


B not alla is. 


As Was 
alſo the 
Conſtan- 
tinopoli- 
Ein. 


Riſe of 
the Ger- 
man Em- 
pire. 
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not been equal even to thoſe of Alexander 6r 
Cæſar, is not my buſineſs to determine: But the 


German Empire, to which the fame title of 
Roman has been ſtill continued, never had, in 


my opinion, any reſemblance to that of antient 


Rome; nor was, except 1n the reign of Charle- 


magne its Founder, Charles V, and perhaps one 
or two more, ſo worthy as thoſe of Perſia, India, 
China, or Muſcovy upon our continent, to be 
made the immediate object of prophecy, and 


eminently diſtinguiſh'd from all others. 


If ſome of that ancient glory and power, which 


ſet the Emperors of the firſt race at the head of 


mankind, was now and then recover'd by the 
Sovereigns of Conſtantinople, (as particularly by 
Juſtinian) the advantage was of ſhort duration, 
and loſt to the next invader : Nor could this, 
with any propriety, be call'd the Roman Em- 
pire, after Rome itſelf, the imperial ſeat, and 
the dominions that firſt compoſed the Roman 
ſtate, were loſt to it. Much leſs is the German 
conſtitution, which has more 'of the Gothic 
than of any other form, to be thought a deri- 
vation from the old Roman. This, in reality, 
was almoſt buried in its own ruins, before the 
name of Roman Emperor expired with Au- 
itulus. 

Above three hundred years after, when Charles 
the Great, King 'of France, at the intreaty of 
the Roman Pontiff, had ſucceſsfully made war 
upon Deſiderius King of Lombardy, diſpoſleſs'd 
him of his dominions, and carried his arms to 
the extremities of Germany eaſtward ; either 
the conqueror's ambition, or the Pope's volun- 
tary gratitude, thought fit to revive a dignity 
that had been ſo long extinct, with which 
Charles was formally ſaluted in the year 800. 
From this time downwards, till Conſtantinople 
Was 
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was loſt to Sultan Mahomet IL, in the year 1452; 
there were two ſucceſſions of Emperors, in the 
N Faſt and in the Weſt; or, of Conſtantinople and 
Rome; which latter title was by courtefy only, 
as thoſe who held it, with the addition of Cæſar 
and Auguſtus, had nb real ſovereignty over the 
| city they were denonfinated from : For this the 
| Popes arrogated to thèmſclycs, as they had found 
means to get poſſeſſion of it during the diſtrac- 
| tions of the times; and afterwards cook'd up 
a Aarne 6 grant, from Conſtantine the Great, 
0 


; what they calPd the EccLEsIASTICALU T's r- 
RITORY, thereby affecting to reconcile tem- 

ral dominion with an office merely tpritual, 

7 But if this new form oi government, the What it 


1 German Empire, be unike the Roman ; let us reſembles. 
: enquire what other ſyſtem, known in hiſtory, it 
x molt reſembles ; or what are its particular cha- 
| racteriſticks, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all 
1 others. This will be fornd a neceſſary intro- 
1 duction to the enſuing hiſtery ; it having been a 
> frequent complaint, that t affairs of Germany 
5 are read with leſs underſtanding than moit others, 
becauſe of the great mixture of intercits, confu- 
ſion of names, and other obturities, 
I ſhall not enter into tle diſpute, whether Idea of 
Germany, in its preſent condition, has moſt of its Form. 


8 the MoNARCHICAIL, the AR815TOCRATICATL, or 
f the DERMO RATITICAIL Form. zuch diſquiſitions 
r anſwer no purpoſe, and will newer reconcile the 
| contending parties. For it i not ſtrange, as 
0 « one obſerves, that thoſe civlians who writ 
rt for the Emperor, and have ben flatterers of 
1 « the houſe of Auſtria, ſhould contend for a 
y «* monarchy; when others, who de employ 4 by 


h © the 1 plead for an ariſocracy; and a 
. third fort, who live in the fi. and imperial 
le B 2 , - *. cues, 
18 Preſent State of Germany. - | 
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cian and 
Britiſh 
confede- 
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« cities, appear advocates for a democracy.” 
If we have but the tru& idea of a thing, no 
matter what name we give it, when there is not 
a name already fix'd : , as long as there are 
diverſities of opinions upon the ſame ſubject, we 
ſhall continue to give different names to the ſame 
thing. For inſtance, if Igive my own opinion, 
I ſhall perhaps differ from every one elſe, and 
pronounce that neither of {theſe three diſtinctions, 
ſo well known to the antients, is at all expreſſive 
of the Germanic government, which ſeems to 
be one vaſt republic, compounded of them all; 
of which the parts, however, are not ſtrictly de- 

ndent on each other. | 

Something like this was ancient Greece; a 
ſyſtem of numerous little ſtates, in league toge- 
ther againſt their common enemy the Trojans, 


racies like under Agamemnon their general in chief. Some- 


'N 


Of what 


it conſiſts. 


thing like it we may alſo ſuppoſe was ancient 
Britain, when invade by Julius Cæſar, who in- 
forms “ us, that the ſeveral ſovereignities united 
againſt him under Caſſivellaunus, to whom, by 
the common ſuffrage, was entruſted the ſupreme 
command military and civil. But deſcription, 
in this caſe, will ch more than compariſon. _ 
The Germanic body, then, is made up of the 
following ſtates; the Emperor, the King of the 
Romans, the Fbetors, the Princes and Counts, 
the Biſhops and Abbots, and the free or imperial 
cities. All of each denomination are ſeparate 
independent ſcyereignties; which however are 
ſubject to certan regulations, terms, and obligati- 
ons, mutually nd voluntarily entered into for their 
common ſecuity and preſervation.— This, in 
ſhort, is ſuch a ſyſtem, as were always to be 
wiſh'd for in the ſame circumſtances, when 3 
number of pety princes and ſtates are ſurrounded 
1:4 7 b 
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by a few particulars more powerful than them- 


ſelves. 


The EmPzroR is only head of this great The Em- 
be much weaker than Peror, 


confederacy, and may 
ſome of the members; for all he acquires by his 
title is only great honours, and the B of au- 
thority, without a foot of territory, or much ef- 
fectual power. If he has no dominions of his 
own, the city of Bamberg is allotted for the 
place of his reſidence: For that Vienna has been 
ſo long the capital of the empire, is owing to no 
other cauſe, than that it is the capital of Au- 
ſtria, the ancient hereditary domain of the late 
imperial family. 

As to the Emperor's 
taining the extent of it, 


chuſe him, and oblige him to ſign what they 
call the CA pIT LARS. This capitulation has 
been made ſo ſtrict, that the Emperor could not 
even convoke a diet without conſent of the elec- 
tors: And the late Emperor Charles VI, who, 
beſides the hereditary dominions of his family, 
ſucceeded to many large acquiſitions from the 
Spaniſh monarchy, was tied up more ſtrictly than 
his father or brother had been, leſt he ſhould 
make an oppreſſive uſe of his great ſtrength. 
The electors had indeed great reaſon for this 
precaution, becauſe Leopold and Joſeph had 
made ſuch encroachments, as even endangered 
the liberty of the empire: And what might they 
not expect from Charles, a young prince, more 
powe than either of them, it he prov'd 
equally ambitious, and had been left equally; ar 
large to exert his ambition ? 


Theſe points then are conteſted ; Whether the His power 
Emperor can confer any new dignity, or deprive veryſmall. 


of one already enjoy'd, without th: conlent 2 
; 3 cac 


wer, there is no aſſer- Bound by 
cauſe it is more or leſs the Capi- 


limited as the electors can prevail when they lars. 
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Kin of 
the Ro- 
mans. 


His Au- 


thority. 


fon in the empire, and regent in the Emperor's 
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the diet; and whether he can grant inveſtitures, 
without the ſame concurrence. Theſe are certain, 
that he is not the arbiter of peace and war, nor 
can he demand help of the ſtates, unleſs they 
conſent to it, and promiſe aſſiſtance; that he has 
no revenue from the empire, except a few trifles 
from inferior noblemen; and that he cannot 
preſcribe in matters of religion. It is hard then 
to ſay, what real advantage the Emperor has 
above other Princes of the empire, unleſs his 
own riches and force command it. This was 
the caſe with the Auſtrian family, but cannot be 
with an Elector of Bavaria; who muſt therefore, 
without ſome addition to his hereditary domi- 
ninions, make but a mean figure at the head of 
ſo many other Princes, ſome of them more 
powerful than himſelf, | | 
It has been long uſual for the reigning Em- 
peror, in order to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his fa- 
mily, to get his eldeſt fon, or other neareſt re- 
lation, elected KING of THE Romans. In 
this, more than in any other particular, the Ger- 
man Emperors imitate the Roman, who fre- 
quently took to themſelves a coadjutor, by the 
name of Cæſar, to aſſiſt them in the government 
during their own life, and ſucceed them after 
their death. But then this choice of a Cæſar 
lay entirely in themſelves ; whereas a King of 
the Romans is choſen by the electors, with the 
ſame ſolemnity as the Emperor himſelf; who 
have it entirely in their determination, whether 
or no ſuch election be at all neceſſary. 
If it be hard to define the power of an Em- 
eror, no wonder that of a King of the Romans 
15 equally obſcure. That he is the ſecond per- 


abſence or ſickneſs, is not, in the opinion of 
ſome, giving him enough: For it has been pre- 
88 OE tended 
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tended that he is equal to, at leaſt independant 

of, the Emperor. Ferdinand, the brother of 

Charles V, manifeſtly thought himſelf ſo, when 

he made edicts without his brother's concurrence, 

and ſo chagrined that great Prince, that he re- * 
pented his having promoted Ferdinand's clec- 

tion, and ſoon after reſign'd both the imperial 

and regal dignity. 

Whether Albert, the ſon of Rodolph, was Has kept 
the firſt King of the Romans, towards the end the impe- 
of the thirteenth century, or whether that dig- rial crown 
nity had continued long before, under the title n o= c 
firſt of King of Italy, and then King of Ger- xk.” 
many, hiſtorians are not agreed : But this is cer- | 
tain, that the houſe of Auſtria found their- ac- 
count in keeping it {till up, and by that means 
continued the imperial crown above 300 years 
in their own family. If the jealouſy of the late 
Emperor, who did not live to fee a ſon born of 
his daughter's marriage, had not prevented him 
from puſhing the election of the Grand duke of 
Tuſcany, we had ſtill ſeen a Princeſs of his 


= | houſe at leaſt a conſort on the imperial throne, 

e with a fair proſpect of entailing it afreſh on her 

t poſterity. 

r I muſt not omit, that the titles of King of 

r Bohemia and Hungary have generally preceded 

f that of King of the Romans, ſince theſe two 

> — have been perpetual in the Auſtrian 

) S. | | #7 6; oE- 

. While Charlemagne, and his deſcendants of The em- 


the French ſtock, held the imperial crown, it pire be- 
; was deem'd hereditary to them, and they uſually comes e- 
| bequeathed it by will from father to ſon: But 22 5 
| on the death of Lewis IV, in the year 912, , ſelect N 
it was transferr'd from the French to the Ger- number. 
mans, and became clective. The States met alt 
Worms, and upon the refuſal of Otho, Duke 
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of Saxony, elected Conrad Duke of Franconia to 
the imperial dignity. We do not find any ſelect 
number, but the whole body of the nobility 
and mitred clergy, as well, as the ſoldiery, con- 
cern'd in this election: Nor can the time be 
clearly made out, when ſix or ſeven peers, ex- 
chuſive of all the reſt, aſſumed to themſelves the 
elective right. In all probability, they took ad-- 
vantage of ſome great civil commotion, when 
the other princes were either ruin'd by wars, or 
inattentive to their own claims: But this ſole 
right was not confirmed to them till the year 
1356, which is the date of the famous Gol DEN 
Burr, an inſtrument made chiefly to aſcertain 


Gre af their privileges. 
4 e Till the year 1648, there were but ſeven 
| — Electors. ELECTORS. Theſe, till 1623, were the archbi- 
ſhops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologn ; the 
King of Bohemia, who, for two centuries, had 
been always Emperor; the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, the Duke of Saxony, and the Marquis of 
Brandenburg : But that year, with conſent 'of 
the electoral college, Ferdinand II transferr'd 
the electoral dignity of Frederic Count Palatine, 
who had contended with him for the Bohemian 
crown, to Maximilian Duke of Bavaria, Fre- 
deric was deſpoiPd of all, and he and his chil- 
dren lived in exile, till the year 1648, when, by 
the treaty of Munſter, a new electorate was e- 
rected in favour of his ſon Charles-Lewis, to 
whom was reſtor'd the Palatinate of the Rhine. 
But the rank of firſt temporal Elector, and Great 
maſter of the empire, remain'd to the houſe of 
Bavaria, the Palatine being the laſt in order. 
The ninth electorate, that of Brunſwick-Lunen- 
burg, is no older than the year 1692, when 
it was granted to Duke Erneſt, chiefly thro' the 
intereſt of King William III, to * 
7 a Gear + — 
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| what the proteſtants had loſt, by the devolution 

of the Palatine eſtates to the catholic houſe of 

Neuburg. It was the year 1708, before the 

late King George, with the general conſent of 

the ＋ took his place in the electoral col- 

A tenth Electorate is ſome time expected, 

in favour of the houſe of Heſſe Caſſel; which 

rhaps might have ſooner taken place, if the” 

* to the Swediſh crown had been con- 
tinued to it. 

The power and privileges of the Electors, be- Their 
ſides what they enjoy in their own dominions in power. 
common with other Princes, is very great. To 
every new Emperor, at his election, they pre- 
ſcribe what conditions they pleaſe: They treat 
him as their equal, and after acts of hoſtility, 
make peace with him on equal terms: They can 
dethrone, as well as elect him; make and annul 
laws for the empire without his conſent, and 
conſult of general affairs without calling him to 
the councils. The eſtates of an Elector cannot be 
divided, like thoſe of another Prince, but muſt 
deſcend entire to his eldeſt ſon. Conſpiracy 
againſt his perſon is high treaſon, in the ſame 

degree as againſt a crown'd head. In ſhort, we ſee 

three of theſe Electors on foreign thrones, which 
adds great weight to their authority : And the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, tho* no Elector, is a fourth 
member of the empire inveſted with royalty. 

During an interregnum, the Electors of the Pa- 
latinate and Saxony divide the adminiſtration z. 
the firſt over thoſe countries where the cuſtoms of . 
the Franks are receiv'd, the other over thoſe that 
are ſubject to the Saxon laws. This office they 
claim not as Electors, but as counts Palatine, or, 
according to the German, Pfaltſgraven. N 

The mention of this term, gives me an occa- wot bog 
fion to explain the dignity it originally expreſs'd, in the ear. 
and pire. 
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and ſeveral others peculiar to the German nation. 

Tho' the dominions of Charlemagne, as con- 

queſts, were inveſted originally in his perſon on- 

ly; his ſons, a race of weak indolent Princes, 

parcePd away their eſtates, by degrees, among 

their great officers. They made the offices he- 

reditary in their families, and ſtill increaſed their 

wealth and dignity by repeated donations. He Au- 

TOGEN, or Dukes, to whom they 'committed 

the government of the larger parts of Germany, 

were the firſt rank of thele officers. After them 

came the GRAVEN, Counts, or Earls, who 

had the ſuperintendency of ſmaller parts; the 

PrALTSGRAVEN, or Counts Palatine, prefects 

of the court royal, who adminiſter'd juſtice in 

the verge of the palace; the LanDpGRAVEN, pre- 

ſidents ſet over provinces; the Ma RGRAVEN, 

or Marquiſſes, preſidents of the marſhes or bor- 

ders, for repelling the incurſions of enemies, and 

adminiſtring juſtice to the inhabitants; and the 

BuRGRAVEN, Who were governors of the royal 

caſtles or forts. AFM, | 

How con- All theſe offices, as I ſaid, being hereditary, 

krmed. the poſſeſſors of them in time obtain d ſovereign 

authority in their reſpective governments; which 

the Emperors, either thro' their own liberality, 

or being prevail'd on by money or ſervice, or 

obliged by ſome exigency of affairs, have at ſe- 

veral times confirm'd to them: ſo that at pre- 

ſent, tho* the Emperor be ſupreme lord, he is 

not, as ſuch, poſſeſs'd of any part of Germany. 

When an Emperor is crown'd, if the Electors 

aſſiſt in perſon, each of the temporal ones carries 

j a part of the imperial Inſignia. The Elector of 

| Mentz, at the chuſing him, takes the ſuffrages; 

and he, and the archbiſhop of Treves, perform 
the coronation ceremony. | 
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Beſides theſe Electors, the empire has many Secular 
conſiderable ſovereign Princes, that are little in- Princes. 
ferior to the others, except in the electoral dig- 
nity and prerogatives. Thoſe of the four elec- 
toral houſes of Palatine, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
and Brunſwick, who are poſleſs'd of very con- 
ſiderable eſtates; thoſe of Mecklenburg, Wir- 
temberg, Heſſe, Baden, Holſtein, Anhalt, with 
many others of more modern creation, need 
have nothing more ſaid of them in particular, 
than that their courts are generally ſplendid, and 
have all the officers and enſigns of ſovereign 

wer. 

The number of ſovereign Px IN ES, who have The Ec- 
a right to vote in the diet of Ratiſbon, is at this cleſiaſtical 
day upwards of two hundred. A great many of Princes. 
theſe are eccleſiaſticks, who, beſides the rights 
that their order intitles them to, are lords of large 
provinces, and enjoy privileges in common with 
the ſecular princes of the empire: Their number 
however is much diminiſhed, ſince the diſmem- 
bring of the empire, and ſince not a few of their 
eſtates were ſecularized at the reformation. The 
chief that now remain, are the Archbiſhop of 
Saltzburgh, the Grand maſter of the Teutonic 
order, the Biſhops of Bamberg, Wurtzburg, 
Worms, Aichſtadt, Spires, Conſtance, Augſ- 
burg, Hildeſheim, Paderborn, Freyſingen, Ra- 
tiſbon, Paſſau, Trent, Brixen, Baſel, Liege, Oſ- 
naburg, Munſter, the Abbots of Fulda and Kemp- 
ten, with many others. Several prelates, who 
are of great familes, hold pluralities of theſe vaſt 
benefices: The Elector of Cologn, brother to 
the Elector of Bavaria, beſides his clectorate, has 
the biſhopricks of Munſter, Paderborn, Oſna- 
burg, and Hildeſheim, with the maſterſhip of 
the Teutonic order, worth together about 
300,000 1. per annum; and the biſhopricks of 


Bamberg 
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Bamberg and Wurtzburg, which are united in 
one perſon, bring in pretty near half that ſum; 
Thete prelates are all choſen by the chapters of 
their reſpective churches, and out of their own 
body 3 for which reaſon younger brothers, of 


the greateſt families, take care to get themſelves 


elected canons in more than one cathedral. 
The CounTs, and inferior Pa f NveESs, are in 
t number, and ſome of them of ſmall eſtates ; 
which, with the cuſtom of bearing the paternal 
title by all the ſons of the family, makes their 
order, for the generality, ridiculous enough. But 
the heads of the houſes have uſually had ſuffi- 
cient to maintain a ſmall court, and make ſome 
proviſions for their relations ; either by appoint- 
ments of their own, or by getting them commiſ- 
fions in the ſervice of the Emperor, an Elector, 
or ſome other great Prince. They are as abſo- 
lute, however, in their diſtricts, as the Emperor, 
or any other Prince, in his hereditary countries; 
and an attempt to infringe their prerogatives 
would be highly reſented, by the whole Ger- 
manic body: ſo that theſe are ſovereigns; not 
ſubjects of the Emperor, any more than the 
Electors themſelves, but only allies. Their ſub- 
jects ſwear allegiance to them. They appoint 
magiſtrates, make laws, change religion, exer- 
ciſe a power of life and death, declare war or 
make peace, all in their own names, without the 
Emperor's leave ; only in ſums above a certain 
value, there lies an appeal from them to the ſu- 
preme chamber of Witzlar, and ſuch of them 
as are limited, if they oppreſs their ſubjects, may 
be puniſh'd by the Aulic council. | 
The Counts of Berg, Naſſau, Hanau, Schoen- 
berg, Ploen, Solms, Seyn, Wartenberg, Fugger, 
Konigſeck, Oettingen, Papenheim, Schliek, 
Zinzendorf, Traun, Caſſel, Erpach, Hohenloe, 
| Loewenſtein, 
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Loewenſtein, Noſtitz, Schoenborn, Stahrenberg, 
and Windiſhgratz, have been reckon'd among 
the chief of this order. 2 
I come now to the IMPERIAL or FREE CI- Imperial 
11ES, the laſt, but not the leaſt conſiderable or Free 
member of the Germanic body. They are at eities. 
this day in number about fifty, each of them an 
independent republic within itſelf, and only ſub- 

ject to the general laws of the empire. They 

were inveſted with theſe immunities by former 
Emperors, on account of ſome eminent ſervices 

done by them to the gen They have a power 

to determine all cauſes within themſelves, with- 

out e to coin money; to raiſe troops; to 

make leagues and confederacies. All the Em- 

rors have favour'd them much, as they ſcrve 
to balance the power of the princes whoſs 
territories they ſtand upon, and often furniſh 
their Imperial Majeſties with large loans of mo- 
ney. Freedom, which is certainly, if any where, 
to be expected in a democracy, has made ſeveral 
of theſe cities the marts of Germany, and in 
ſome reſpects of all Europe: Hamburg, Lu- 
beck, Cologn, Bremen, Francfort, Ratiſbon, 
Augſburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Hall, &c. are 
names well known in the hiſtories of modern 
ages. 

Formerly there were more of theſe cities, and Some of 
it is but lately that Brunſwick, Hildeſheim, them re- 
Magdeburg, Erfurt, and Munſter, have been duced. 
reduced under the potentates that now poſſeſs _ 
them. The French, in the reign of Lewis XIV, 
got poſſeſſion of Straſburg, and the other im- 
perial cities in Alſatia. How long Dantzick, 

Lubeck, Bremen, and even Hamburg, will be 
able to maintain themſelves, is hard to fay, it 
we conſider their ſituation: But where they lie 
between different ſtates, it is undoubtedly the in- 
Io tereſt 
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tereſt of the Princes, upon whom they border, 
to preſerve their independency. Hamburgh has 
been thus preſerved by the German Princes, 
againſt the King of Denmark, and the Duke of 

8 Holſtein. | | | 
Hans There is this difference between the Imperial 
towns. cities and the Hans towns ; that the latter, as 
ſuch, make up no part of the legiſlature of the 
{i empire, but are a confederacy of the principal 
J trading and ſea port towns, form'd for mutual 
| defence. They were formerly ſeventy in num- 
ber, ſituate in ſeveral countries, many of which 
were at the ſame time imperial cities. A con- 
junction of two or three of theſe made a conſi- 

1 derable power, and have been formidable even to 
| 1 {overeign Princes. But thoſe in France, Spain, 
England, Denmark, and Sweden, have n 
long broke off from the union, and only thoſe 
of the empire remain ; whoſe deputies, ſince the 
fourteenth century, enter into the third order in 

the diet of Ratiſbon. 

Beſides the titles already mention'd, there are 
ſeveral ſorts of Ba eons, the loweſt of which are 
but equal to our Knights. For as to this latter 
title, 1t 1s hardly known in Germany, except a- 
mong the military orders. No man is call'd a 
Gentleman who is not really above the plebeian 
rank, and lives without manual art or merchan- 
dize. An Eſquire in England often ſignifies leſs 
than a Gentleman does in Germany. 

The Gor. pen BuLL in the empire is much 

what Magna Charta 1s in England, and they ap- 
peal to it in the ſame manner. It was eſtabliſh'd 
about 1 360, by the Emperor Charles IV. There 
are, beſides, the general laws of the empire, made 
in the diet; and the particular laws of every 
ſtate, which may be contradictory to the gene- 
ral laws, provided they no way affect the —_ 
0 
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of the empire. But what the Emperors, for 
ſome centuries paſt, have govern'd by, are their 
own capitulars, which, as I before obſerved, are 
made by every one at his acceſſion. Both the 
canon and civil law are in uſe here, in their re- 
ſpective chambers, 

Ratiſbon, on account of its convenient ſitua- Diet. 
tion, is generally the place where the diet is 
held; tho” neither time nor place is fix*d for that 

urpoſe, and we have juit now ſcen a diet at 

'rancfort, becauſe of the war in Bavaria. The 
Emperor's commiſſary, the deputics of the Elec- 
tors, the Princes, the Counts, and the cities, 
all fit in one large room, where Count Papen- 
heim, hereditary marſhal of the empire under 
the Elector of Saxony, takes the ſuffrages; which 
may, in all, be about two hundred and fifty. 
But as the rights of precedency, and order of 
procedure, have never yet been fix'd in this au- 
guſt aſſembly, much of their ſeſſion is always 
| waſted in diſputes about theſe, or about the 
Emperor's power. 

The chamber of Spires, lately removed to Courts of 
Witzlar, is the ſovereign court of juſtice for the Judicature. 
empire. Appeals in all civil affairs, and ſums a- 
bove a certain value, may be made to it; but 
the proceedings are ſo extremely dilatory, that 
few give themſelves the trouble. The Aulic 
council at Vienna is the other great court of ju- 
dicature, and ftill contends for ſuperiority with 
that of Witzlar. There is no ypeal fram one 
10 the other, or from either to the general diet. 
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CHAP. II. 


A ſhort chronological Hiſtory ot the Em- 
perors, from CHARLEMAGNE down to 
Roporrn of Hapsburg. 


SN PRI Have mention'd that Charlemagne, 
55 "Get the ſon of Pepin, King of F 2 
1 by the taking of Deſiderius, King 
N . #5 of the Lombards, put an end to 
<*$5%#Z their dominion in Italy, after it had 
laſted above two hundred years. He defeated 
the Saxons, and converted Widiſchind their 
Duke, who brought over the whole nation. By 
the conqueſt and capture of Taſſion, the king- 
dom of Bavaria was incorporated to his crown. 
He carried his arms yet farther to the Eaſt, and 
was at laſt crown'd Emperor of the Weſt by Pope 
Leo, and acknowledged as ſuch by Nicephorus, 
Emperor of Conſtantinople. Charlemagne was 
learned, and a great lover of learned men, of 
whom there were many 1n his reign. Among other 
great deſigns, he had form'd that of joining the 
German ocean to the Black ſea, by a canal cut 
between the Rhine and the Danube; but, upon 
trial, found the thing impracticable. a 
Lewis I, ſon of Charlemagne, was call'd the 
pious and the debonair; yet was he cruel to his 
nephew Bernard, whoſe eyes he put out, and be- 
headed the biſhops that were of his party. He 
was of ſo eaſy a temper, as to make himſelf con- 
temptible and ridiculous. By ſuffering himſelf 
to be abſolutely govern'd by his ſecond wife Ju- 
dich, who thought only of aggrandizing her ſon 
Charles, 
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Charles, at the expence of thoſe by a former 
venter; and by liſtening to his favourite Duke 
Bernard of Barcelona, whom theſe ſons accuſed 
of adultery; he engaged in a war with his own 
children: But they twice took him priſoner, and 
the laſt time, by advice of the clergy, ſnut him 
up in a monaſtery, where he lived five years. 

The eldeſt ſon of Lewis the debonair, and Lotharius 
who had done him the greateſt injury, was Lo- 840. 
tharius, from whom Lorrain (in Latin Lotha- 
ringia) was denominated. He was overcome by 
his brother in war, who ſhut up him alſo in a 
monaſtery, as he had done his father. 

At his death, he bequeath'd the empire to his 
three ſons; but Charles II, ſurnamed the Bald 
brother to Lotharius, got himſelf declared Em- 
peror. This prince was always pompouſlly dreſs'd, 
wearing a long robe, after the Grecian manner, 
called a Dalmatica, with a crown, and a coſtly 
ſcymeter. He was poiſon'd in his return from 
Italy by his phyſician, Zedekias a Jew, and left 
for his ſucceſſor, * Et 

Lewis II, called the Stammerer, who was the Lewis H. 
fourth king of France and Emperor. He reigned 857. 
only two years, and was 22 leaving two. 
baſtard ſons, and his wife three months gone 
with child. He ordain'd that Eudes, or Odo, 
duke of Angers, ſhould be regent during the 
Py in caſe the Queen was delivered of a 

on. | 
The natural ſons of Lewis II, however, ſo Lewis III, 
well managed it with the ſtates, that they were and Car- 
declared regents, and crown'd, in the room of loman. 
the duke of Angers, by the names of Lewis III, 
and Carloman. The Queen was in effect de- 
liver'd of a ſon, known by the name of Charles 
the Simple. He reigned afterwards but twenty 
or two and twenty * under ſeveral 2 
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who were indeed the ſovereigns, while Charles 
only had the name. 
Lewis the Mention is made of one Lewis the Indolent 
indolent. (je faineant, becauſe nihil fecit, he did nothing) 
as a regent, about this time; but he is not put 
in the rank of ſovereign princes. ; 
Death of According to ſome, Lewis III died at Tours, 
Lewis III. being cruſh'd to death by the fall of a gate, as 
he was riding in r after a young lady. 
And it has been ſaid of Carloman, who remain'd 
ſole regent, that he received a mortal wound in 
the ſide by a hunting javelin, thrown by one of 
his attendants at a wild boar, who was going to 
attack him in the foreſt of Yveline, near Montfort 
IAmaulry : And that the Emperor ſo well con- 
ceal'd the matter, to fave the gentleman's life, 
that the fact was not known till a long time 
after his deceaſe. 
Charles Charles the Fat, ſon of Lewis of Germany, 
the Fat. and grandſon of Lewis the debonair, was alſo 
crown'd during the minority of Charles the 
ſimple. The Germans depoſed him from the 
empire, which afterwards devolv'd from the 
French, who had ſcarce held it a hundred years, 
and became elective among the German princes. 
After this, the deſcendants of Charlemagne were 
confin'd to the French monarchy only. Some 
introduce other and more names into the liſt of 
5 theſe princes, but on what ground is uncertain. 
Arnold. It was owing to the decay of underſtanding 
1 bodily ſtrength diſtover'd in Charles, that 
the Germans choſe Arnold, the natural fon of 
. Carloman King of Bavaria, to reign over them. 
Italy was in his reign rent with civil diſſentions, 
and the Romans ſeiz d on a part of Neuſtria. 
Arnold was ſucceſsful in war, quieted Germany 
and Italy, made his entry into Rome in 896, 
and was crown'd Emperor by Pope F _—_ 
8 8 
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He died three years after, not without fuſpicion | 


of porſon. | ne 
Lewis IV, the ſon of Arnold, was declared Lewis IV, 
Emperor by the princes and nobility afſembled 900. 
at Forchetm, tho* but feven years old when 

his father died. This prince, who reign'd only 
twelve years, met with various fortune ; had 
wats with Suintebold, his natural brother, and 
the Hungarians; and beheaded the count of 
Bamberg, for being the cauſe of inteſtine commo- 
tion in the empire. Some authors make Arnold 
and Lewis of French deſcent. 

The empire, at this time, was of vaſt extent, 
comprehending, beſides what 1s now calPd Ger- 
many, all the Netherlands, the county of Bur- 

ndy, Lorrain, Switzerland, and a part of 
Fly. It had been hereditary in the French race, 
and, in all probability, if no partition of their 
dominions had ever been made by Charlemagne's 
ſucceſſors, the Imperial and French crowns had 
deſcended together to our own times: But the 
heads of each diviſion being independent and 
jealous of each other, enmity naturally ſpru 
between the people, and the Germans were glad 
entirely to ſhake off the family the firſt oppor- 
tunity ; Which they had at the death of Lewis IV, 
who left no iſſue, allowing the ſaid Lewis to be 
of French extraction. 

The conſent of the ſtates to the Emperor's 
will, in relation to a ſucceſſor, which was al- 
ways obtain'd by the deſcendents of Charle- 
magne, 196k'd ſo much like an election, that it 
manifeſtly gave riſe to that which now ſubſiſts. 
Conrad, duke of Franconia and Heſſe, was e- Conrad, 

lected at Worms, upon the refuſal of Otho duke 912. 
of Saxony. He reigned about ſeven years, and 
increaſed the Imperial authority. 

2 r Henry 
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Henry duke of Saxony, the fon of Otho, was 
elected at Witzlar with univerſal applauſe. He 
was call'd the Bird-catcher, from his love of that 
diverſion. He refus'd a title from the Pope ; 
defeated the 8 drove back and made 
peace with Charles the Simple, who diſputed 
with him the imperial crown; reform'd the 
Banditti; garriſon d the towns, and ſettled ſub- 
ſiſtance for the troops; exerciſed the nobility ; 
promoted chnitianity ; and got his ſon nominated 
to. the empire after his death, which happen'd in 
936. He was, in his time, the great 1 
in Europe. 

Otho's election was made at Aix la Chapelle, 
with the general conſent of all the princes there 
preſent. His reign was pretty peaceable, and 
trom the beginning he ſhew'd a great deal of in- 
tegrity and juſtice, with indignation at every 
unworthy action. However, he ſubdu'd Boleſ- 
laus duke of Bohemia, and his own competitor 
for the empire; redreſs'd Alix Queen of Lom- 
bardy, and married her; reclaim'd to obedience 
his ſon Luitolf, who revolted on this ſecand 
marriage; was acknowledged Emperor of the 
Romans at Rome, and King of Italy; ſuppreſs'd 
ſeveral inſurrections, and erected many biſhop- 
ricks. He died in 974, after reigning thirty- 
ſeven years, and left the ſurname of Great. 

His ſon Otho, who, during the father's life 
time, had defeated the Greeks and Saracens, was 
alſo crown'd his ſucceſſor at Aix la Chapelle in 
974. He was call'd the Bloody, ar the Pale 
Death of the Saracens. Lotharius, King of 
France, had like to have ſurpriz d him in his capi- 
tal, which he revenged by invading Champagne. 
He was defeated by the Saracens, and taken 

riſoner, at Baſſantello in Calabria, anno 982; 
but ranſom'd before he was known. After which 


he 
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he burnt Benventum, extirpated the whole race 
of Saracens in Italy, and died at Rome, of a poi- 
ſon'd javelin, in 983. 


At eleven years of age ſucceeded Otho III, Ocho III, 
cCall'd the Red, or the Wonder of the World. 993. 


He had ſeveral competitors, of whom having 
got rid, he was crown'd at Aken (or Aix la Cha- 
pelle). Pope John XV, having been driven out 
of Rome by Creſcentius, came to Otho to im- 
lore aſſiſtance, who went to Rome, and, upon 
the death of John, was preſent at the creation 
of Gregory V. This prelate crown'd the Em- 
peror, and deſired him to pardon Creſcentius ; 
who, when the Emperor was withdrawn, depo- 
ſed his benefactor, and ſet up an anti-pope. Otho 
returning, cauſed the falſe Pope's eyes to be put 
out, and Creſcentius to be beheaded in 998. The 
next year he married Joan the widow of Creſcen- 
tius, and in 1001 drove the Saracens from Ca- 
ua, He died at Paternum in Italy, anno 1002, 
in the thirtieth year of his age, by poiſon, it was 
thought, from the hands of his wife. He was a 
learned Prince, and too liberal. It is ſaid that the 
three Othos, who were all devout, gave to the 
church two thirds of their eſtates in Germany. 


Henry Duke of Bavaria, grandſon to Otho II Henry II, 
by his daughter, obtain*d the imperial crown 199z- 


from his competitors. The preſent manner of 
elefting, by a certain number of Princes only, is 
ſaid to have been firſt practiſed on this occation ; 
Otho III and Pope Gregory having eſtabliſh*d 
the electoral college. Henry was call'd the De- 
light of the Hungarians, the Saint, and the 
Cripple. ' He calPd a council to regulate church 
diſcipline, and order*'d particular ſynods in ſeveral 
places; made a ſucceſsful expedition into Italy, 
againſt Ardwin, marquis of Yvry ; erected 
Hungary into a kingdom, in favour of Duke 

C 3 | Stephen, 
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1024. 
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Stephen, who married his niece ; turned the 
copy of Bamberg into a biſhoprick ; enter'd 


into friendſhip with Robert King of France; and 
died in 1024. ad 
Conrad of Franconia, ſurnam'd the Salic, 


was the next Emperor; a lover of juſtice, and 


encourager of virtue. He reduced the Lombards, 
and was crown'd at Rome: He broke a confe- 
deracy of ſeveral Princes againſt him, and de- 

rived them of their dominions; by his genero- 
ity ſubdu'd Miſico, Duke of Poland, L. had 
aſlum'd the title of King; obliged Stephen, King 
of Hungary, who made war on him in right of 
his wife, to ſue for peace; quelFd a rebellion in 
Italy, and then apply'd himſelf wholly to peace 
but died in 1039, at Utrecht. 


HenryIII, His ſon, Henry the Black, who had before 


1039. 


been acknowledged ſucceſſor, was choſen Em- 

peror without A e In a ſecond cam- 
paign he reduced the Bohemians, and in another 
drove out Ovon, uſurper of the crown of Hun- 
gary. In 1046 he marched into Italy with an 
army, where the Romans had choſen a Pope 
without his concurrence, and advanced Hudiger 
biſhop of Bamberg to the ſee, of his ſole autho- 
rity, by the name of Clement II. Upon the 
death of Clement, he nominated another by the 
name of Leo IX : But the Romans, when Leo 
died, having choſen one themſelves, the Empe- 
ror was induc'd to confirm the election. He had 
all ſuccefs in his laſt Hungarian war, where one 
Andrew had uſurp'd the crown, and dethroned 
Peter the rightful King. He was the firſt that 
antroduced the cuſtom of chuſing a king of the 
Romans, in order to ſecure the ſucceſſion, and, 
Fot that honour confer'd on his ſon, then 
ut.five years old. This Emperor died in 1056, 
at the age of 35 years, having reigned 17. | 
5 Henry 
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Henry the Great, called alſo the Old, ſucceed- Henry IV- 
ed his father. His mother reigned for him till 1056. 
1062, when ſome envious grandees diſdaining 
to be under-her government, enticed him to the 
banks of the Rhine, and got him on board a 
pleaſure-boat : But their own confuſion, and the 
cries of the people on the ſhore, ſo frighted the 
young Emperor, that he leap'd into the river, 
thinking to eſcape by ſwimming. He might have 
done ſo, had not Ecbert marquis of Saxony leap'd 
in after him, and catch'd him. They then carried 
him to Cologne, and ſet him on the throne at 
thirteen years of age. He was in his youth ex- 
ceedingly debauch'd, which made him a great 
many enemies, particularly in the papal ſee. He 
- defeated the rebellious Saxons, his natural ſub- 
jects, who made war againſt him under Otho. 
The duke of Bavaria having a ſecret deſign upon 
his crown, the Emperor ſuſpected him, and fell 
to open hoſtility, driving him out of Saxony. 
That duke, and ſeveral other princes ſent him 
word, that unleſs he would demoliſh his for- 
treſſes, viſit the other provinces of his eſtates, 
and not reſide always at Goſlar, and likewiſe 
give them a ſhare in the government, they would 
make war againſt him; and accordingly, they 
ſurprized him in the caſtle of Wurtzburg, where 
he made fair promiſes, and eſcaped. In the 
mean time, one Regenger, a favourite domeſtic, 
accuſed the Emperor to the Princes at war with 
him, of having ſolicited him and another to aſ- 
ſaſſinate the Dukes of Swabia, Carinthia, and Ba- 
varia, The Emperor anſwer'd, that Rodolph 
of Bavaria, having a deſign on the imperal 
crown, had invented this calumny to cover his 
treachery,. and that he was ready to fight even 
Regenger, to juſtify himſelf. But Kegenger 
falling ill, and dying a miſcrable death, it was 


a 
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given out that he was carry'd away by the devil; 
which in ſome meaſure juſtified Henry, and re- 
claim'd the people to obedience. 

In the year 1074 he made peace with the 
Saxons ; but they afterwards having broken the 
treaty, he defeated them the next year, and 
made their princes and 2 humble them- 
ſelves. Not long after, Pope Gregory VII or- 
der'd the deprivation of all biſhops, who were 
under or inveſted by ſecular princes ; turn'd out 
ſeveral German prelates, and ſent to Henry to 
execute his will, and releaſe thoſe Saxon biſhops 
he had impriſon'd. Henry, upon this, call'd a 

f council at Worms, depoſed Gregory as a Simo- 

niack, and diſturber of the church and empire. 

Ji The Pope, in return, pour'd out plentiful curſes 

fl | and excommunication on his imperial majeſty, 


Wþ and abſolved his ſubjects from their obedience : 
= And the German princes and prelates taking ad- 
1 vantage of this, and abandoning their head, he 
f was forced, 1a the rigour of the winter, with his 


empreſs, his ſon, and only one gentleman, to 
os the Alps, almoſt famiſhed and ſtarved, and 
to caſt himſelf at the Pope's feet, after he, with 
his Empreſs and ſon, had waited in penitential 
| habits three days, with their heads uncover'd, 
their feet bare, and without eating : To ſuch a 
height of inſolence was the pontifical power at 
that time arnv'd ! This penance being over, he 
was abſolved upon the Pope's terms: But when 
he got looſe, he began to meditate a revenge ; 
whereupon the Pope excommunicated him again, 
and confirm'd the election of Rodolph of Bavaria, 
his rival. Henry, however, defeated Rodolph's 
forces, when Godfrey of Bolloign, Duke of Lor- 
rain, cut off the uſurper's right-hand, and 
wounded him mortally in the belly. Rodolph, 
gn his death-bed, gave the ſcver'd hand, wm 
whic 
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which he had uſurp'd the imperial crown, as a 
pledge of fidelity and repentance, to the Em- 


ror. | 
Henry then depoſed Pope Gregory, and ſer 
Clement in his ſtead ; oak — by ſtorm, 
and beſieged Gregory in the caſtle of St Angelo; 
whence being deliver'd, he died ſoon after. But 
the ſucceeding Popes, Victor III, Urban II, and 
Paſchal II, raiſed up againſt Henry, firſt Harman 
count of Luxemburg, who did not ſucceed ; 
then his own ſons, Conrad and Henry: Which 
latter having procured a decree of the ſtates a- 
gainſt his father, ſent to demand the regalia. 
The Emperor would not deliver them, but ſuf- 
fered the archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologn ta 
take them by force, Being reduced to poverty, 
he would have become a canon of the church at 
Spire; but was refuſcd by reaſon of his excom- 
munication. He was afterwards received in Co- 
logn, and, being ſeconded by the duke of Lor- 
rain, and other princes, held out that place a- 
gainſt his ſon. At laſt, in the midſt of all his 
troubles, he died at Liege in the year 1106, 
which was the 56th of his age, and goth of his 
reign. His body, being buned in a monaſtery, 
was three days after taken out of its grave, and 
kept five years above ground, becauſe of his ex- 
communication. He was a prince of incom- 
parable wit, valour, and liberality, and ob a 
molt forgiving temper. Hiſtorians ſay, that his 
death was foretold by two ſuns, one ſeeming to 
thruſt out another, and by a prodigious comet. 
This prince commanded his armies in fifty-two 
battles, in almoſt all which he came off with 
victory. 5 
Henry the Young, having got poſſeſſion of Henry V: 
the imperial dignity during the life of his fa- 1106. 
ther, began his reign with iavouring the png 
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ſticks z neglecting, with that view, the rights and 
authority of the empire, which his father had 
maintained at the peril of every thing. But af- 
ter he had acted this part ſufficiently, he changed 
the ſcene, and began to tread in the ſteps of his 

at predeceſſor. His impiety, however, to- 
wards that excellent parent, ſeem'd to have en- 
tail'd a curſe upon all his actions; and his great 
avarice ſully'd all his virtues. The Pope, in a 
council, deprived him of the right of inveſti- 
tures, and then threw himſelf on the King of 
France for protection; who brought about a 


conference between the Pontif and his imperial 


majeſty, which ended in nothing. Henry then 
attempted to conquer Sileſia, which belong'd to 
the Poles; but deſiſted from the enterprize after 
a great defeat. His conteſt with the Pope, about 
inveſtitures, was the moſt important affair of his 
reign. Paſchal continuing obſtinate, Henry in- 
vaded Italy, took poſſeſſion of Rome, made the 
Pope and ſeveral biſhops priſoners, the latter of 
whom he ordered to be beheaded, to make the 
Pontif flexible. This had the deſired effect, 
Paſchal conſenting that the emperor ſhould ſtill 
enjoy his right : Which agreement the eccleſia- 
ſticks in Germany, at Henry's return, diſputed 
the validity of; and the Pope, ſoon after, re- 
voked it, and excommunicated the Emperor. 
Henry, hearing this, ſet out on a ſecond Ita- 
lan expedition, and the Pope retired from Rome 
at his approach. Upon the death of Paſchal, 
he nominated the biſhop of Prague, who had 
crowned him at Rome, for ſucceſſor in the holy 
ſee : In oppoſition to whom, the college elected 
cardinal Cajetan, by the name of Gelaſius ; and, 
upon his death the next year, they choſe the 
archbiſhop of Vienne in France to the pontifi- 
cate, who took the name of Caliſtus- This 


Pope, 
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d Pope, willing to compromiſe their long diſpute, 
Id * . — leave — inveſtitures wk 2 
f- peror, provided he gave them without the cro- 
d fier and ring; and a day was appointed for them 
is to meet, and ſign the agreement at Mouzon. 
J- But the Emperor bringing with him an army of 


1 30,000 men, the Pope was ſo terrified, that he 
it did not ſtay for his arrival, and the affair blew 
a over again. Caliſtus then went to Rome, raiſed 


i- forces, beſieged Gregory his rival, the archbi- 
f ſhop of Prague, in Sutry, and took him priſo- 
ner. At laſt the Emperor, oppreſs'd with leagues, | 
was forced to labour in earneſt for an accommo- X 
dation with the Pope: The conſequence of 
which was a general council held at Rome, where 
the diſpute about inveſtitures was decided ac- 
cording to the above agreement, and the Empe- 
ror's excommunication taken off. Henry, af- 
ter this, had ſome inſurrections to quell ; which 
he did with ſucceſs, and then died, anno 1125. 
His wife was Mathilda, or Maud, daughter of 
Henry II King of England, by whom he had 
no flue, ; | 
Either Conrad Duke of Franconia, or Frede- Lotharius 
rick Duke of Suabia, both nephews of Henry, II. 1125. 
would have ſucceeded him in the empire, but 
for the archbiſhop of Mentz's reſentment, who 
pretended that Henry had given him ill uſage. 
This prelate, having inveigled the imperial or- 
h naments out of the hands of the Empreſs dowa- 
| ger, got Lotharius, Duke of Saxe-Supplenburg, 
| to be elected, and crown'd him at Aken in Sep- 
tember 1126. This Prince had been ſerviceable 
| to the eccleſiaſticks, in the diſpute about inveſti- 
tures, which in reality gain'd him the imperial 
dignity. But of his two competitors, Frederick 
was elected King of the Romans by a number 
of princes, and Conrad was crown'd at Milan, 
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by the biſhop of that city: However, after ſhort 

wars, they were both heartily reconcil'd to Lo- 
tharius. This Emperor, at the intreaty of St 
Bernard, made an ition into Italy in favour 
of Pope Innocent II, whom he reſtor'd, and 
depoſed Anacletus his competitor. He intro- 
duced the Roman laws into the empire; and 
hearing that Anacletus had again prevail'd, he 
once more paſs'd the Alps, and drove him away, 
which broke his heart, He died on his return, 
near Trent, in the year 1128. 

Three Archbiſhops and four ſecular Princes 
were choſen from the reſt, by general conſent, 
to take the ſuffrages of all the aſſembly, which 
met to chuſe another Emperor. Theſe ſeven are 
the old Electors, who a long time after had the 
fole right of making that choice, which at firſt 
they were only to collect and, declare. On the 

reſent occaſion, they unanimouſly choſe Conrad 
Duke of Franconia. Henry the proud, duke of 
Bavaria, expected to have been elected, and had 
the imperial ornaments deliver'd him by Lotha- 
rius before his death. Upon refuſing to reſtore 
them, the diet depriv'd him of his dominions, 
which broke his heart a ſhort time after. 

But Conrad's troubles were not here at an 
end; for Guelpho, the brother of Henry, at the 
inſtigation of Roger King of Sicily, carry'd on 
the war. Conrad laid ſiege to Winſberg, 
which Guelpho reſolutely defended. Then it 
was thoſe famous factions firſt took their begin- 
ing, which afterwards for ſo many years waſted 
all Italy. Every one has heard of the Guelphs 
and Gibellines; the former of whom were the 
Emperor's enemies, ſo call'd from Duke Guel- 
pho ; the latter his friends, denominated from 
Gebling, the place of his birth. It was at the 
ſiege of Winſberg that the women gave that 

| | notable 
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notable example of conjugal affection, when, 


rt upon the ſurrender of the place, having . 
bs to carry out what they would, each good wife 


took her huſband upon her ſhoulders, and by 
this generous action 415 the Emperor's an- 
d ger. During the civil war in Italy, ſeveral cities 
” threw off their dependency, and ſet up for free 
d republicks. 

It was in his reign that Bernard the monk, 
commonly call'd St Bernard, promoted the 
cruſade with Lewis VII King of France, and the 
emperor Conrad. The latter, at the head of 
200,000 foot and 70,000 horſe, march'd thro' 
Hungary for the Holy-land : But Emanuel Com- 
nenus, Emperor of Conſtantinople, ſuffer'd the 
beſt part of this army to periſh thro* famine, 
ſeparation, or giving them lime mix'd with 
their com. Conrad came at laſt into Syria, 
but to no purpoſe, diſcord compleating the miſ- 
chief that envy had begun: The ſiege of Da- 
maſcus was broke up, and Conrad returned home, 
the French ſoon after following. Not long after 
his return the Emperor died, while his thoughts 
were bent upon = ing Italy, anno 1152. 

Frederick Duke of Suabia, nephew to Con- Frederick 
rad by a brother, and called Barbaroſſa, or I, 1152. 
Red-beard, from the colour of his hair and 
beard, was elected Emperor, as well by the 
votes of the electors, as by his uncle's deſigna- 
tion. He immediately opened the ſcene of war 
in Germany, to make way for that which fol- 
lowed in Italy, where the papal ſee took part 
with the Guelphs. Never did any Prince more 
violently oppoſe the Pontifs ; having made fix 
expeditions into Italy with that view; thrice 
took the ſtrong city of Milan, and once de- 
ſtroy'd it. Beſides ſix acknowledg*d Popes, 
there were in his reign two Antipopes, Victor 

and 
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and Paſchal. Alexander III, being expell'd Italy, 
excommunicated this Emperor, and at laſt, by 
the help of the Venetians, ſo reduced him, that 
he was obliged to ſue for ue. at the Pontif's 
feet, who haughtily my on his neck. 

But Frederick ended better than he began; 
going over to Paleſtine, and performing many 
brave actions by the way, againſt the Turks. 
At laſt, in the thirty-eighth year of his empire, 
going hot to ſwim in a river of Cilicia or Ar- 
menia, he ſunk, and ſoon after expired, anno 
1190. His ſon Frederick, about the ſame time, 
died of a fever at the ſiege of Ptolemais. This 
Emperor was a brave man, and his contentions 
with the Popes ſhew he was no bigot: But 
could he have neglected them, and turn'd his 
arms ſooner againſt the Saracens, he might per- 
haps have ſav d Paleſtine, which had coſt ſuch 
rivers of blood, from the calamities he afterwards 
endeayoured to retrieve. 2 

For Guy de Luſignan, of a noble family in 
Poictou, being raiſed by Sybilla, Queen of Je- 
ruſalem, to her throne and bed; the very next 
year, which was that of Chriſt 1178, loſt his 


liberty and kingdom, being defeated and taken 


by Saladin, Sultan of Babylon. Jeruſalem, and 
with it other places, were then deliver'd up to the 
Infidels, and the calamity was ſo univerſal, that 
the Chriſtians remain'd maſters but of three 


cities, Tripoli, Tyre, and Antioch. Thus was 


the kingdom of Jeruſalem overthrown, within 
lefs than a century after it had been erected. 
Happy had it been for Chriſtendom, if ſuch a 
kingdom had never been thought of : But, when 
it was once raiſed, at the expence of ſo much 
blood and treaſure, this ſudden demolition was 
a great diſgrace. Saladin, however, was ſuch a 
man as might have ſubdued, not only a decay- 
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ing, but a well eſtabliſh'd kingdom in all things. 
Like Godfrey the founder, except in his reli- 


gion; given to no one vice, except ambition 


truly the Saracen Cæſar, as well for mercy as 
valour. | 
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Henry the Severe, fo called from his ſeverity HenryVI, 


as well towards himſelf as others, ſucceeded his 
father Frederick, and ſpent moſt of his time in 
ſeizing the Two Sicilies. William, the fon of 
Robert, King of the Sicilies, dying without le- 
gitimate iſſue, the right to that crown devolved 
upon Conſtantia, William's ſiſter, and wife to 
. But Tancred, William's natural ſon, 
got poſſeſſion of theſe kingdoms, and pretended 
they were entailed only on the male line. Hen- 
ry, however, would not give up his right; but, 
being crowned by Celeſtine III, invaded Apulia, 
and then paſſed over into Sicily. Tancred dying 
ſoon after, the Emperor got poſſeſſion of his in- 
heritances, and made peace with Sibylla, Tan- 


1190. 


cred's wife, and his young ſon William: But all 


this ſucceſs was ſoon after diſhonour'd by cru- 
elty; for he put to death many of the Sicilians, 
upon a ſlight ſuſpicion; thruſt Sibylla into pri- 
ſon, and put out the eyes of innocent yo 

William. In this youth ended the family of 
Guiſcard, that famous race of Normans. Henry, 
after this, ſent his forces into Paleſtine, and, 
being about to invade the empire of Conſtanti- 
nople, he dy'd almoſt like his father, having 
got a fever by drinking a great draught of wa- 
ter, as he was hunting, in the 7th year of his 
reign ; leaving his fon Frederick, but three 
months old, to the care of his brother Philip. 
As the Empreſs Conſtantia was near fifty years 
old, when ſhe grew pregnant with this child, the 
Emperor, to prevent all ſuſpicion of 3 
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Philip, 
1198, 
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had her delivered in a tent, in the open field near 
Palermo, in the midſt of all the people. 

Philip, Duke of Suabia, took on him the ad- 
miniſtration of the empire, and the tutorſhip of 
his nephew, the young King of the Romans. 
But Pope Innocent, reſolving to take advantage 
of Frederick's minority, and to deprive the 
houſe of Suabia of the imperial crown, pre- 
vailed upon the Electors of Cologn and Treves, 
and ſome other princes, ſpiritual and ſecular, to 
elect Otho of Saxony Emperor. The other 
Princes re- elected Frederick, and, for the greater 
ſurety, made his uncle and guardian King of the 
Romans. In a word, the contention continued 
between them, with repeated elections and coro- 
nations (the * ſtill favouring Otho, and ex- 
communicating Philip, who made good his part 
by alliances) till the death of the latter, who 
was murdered in a viſit by the Count Palatine of 
Wittelſbach, and greatly lamented. 


Otho IV, Otho had the juſtice to condemn to death the 


1208. 


aſſaſſin, who was ſoon after kill'd in a public 
duel., As Otho had been favour'd by the Ro- 
man ſee, much was expected from him there, 
and he flatter'd all the clergy till he had got his 
coronation at Rome, and thought himſelf well 
eſtabliſhed : But ſome of his men having been 
kill'd by the Roman citizens, he meditated re- 
venge, and, inſtead of returning to Germany, 
took up his feat at Milan, and reconquer'd 
what the Pope had uſurped from the empire: 
Hereupon he was excommunicated, and young 
Frederick, Duke of Suabia, King of Naples and 
Sicily, elected to the empire, in conſequence of 
his former nomination to be King of the Ro- 
mans. But Otho, at a diet held at Nuremberg, 
ave ſo good reaſons for what he had done, that 
was adviſed to make war on thoſe Princes, 

| Who 
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who joined in the late election. He did this ſuc- 
ceſsfully; but was afterwards entirely defeated 
by Philip Auguſtus, King of France, and nat- 
rowly eſcaped with his life, which he ſoon after 
finiſhed with great devotion, anno 1218. His 

uarrel with 1 Auguſtus was upon a wager 
ey had laid, when Otho was firſt elected Em- 
ror, and paſs'd fromi England through France. 
Phil , Who neither believed, nor wiſhed he 
ſhould ſupplant his nameſake, wager'd the beſt 
city in his kingdom againſt which he ſhould 
chuſe of Otho's baggage-horſes, to be deliver'd 
if he carried his point. Otho ſeriouſly de- 
manded Paris, which the other refuſing, a war 
enſued. 

FREOERICk II, the fon of Henry VI, propo- Frederick 
ſed his grandfather Barbaroſſa for his pattern in II. 1218. 
life and government. When Otho was dead, he 
held a diet to conſult meaſures for the pacifying 
of Germany, and was crown'd at Rome, by 
Honorius III. He gave Spoleto and Tuſcany 
to the Papal See; march'd againſt the Saracens 
in Aſia; and fell out with Richard and Thomas 
Counts of Agnani, Princes of Tuſcany, whom 
he threaten'd to depoſe. The Pope, highly 
diſpleaſed, menac'd him with excommunicartion ; 
at which the Emperor was ſo wile as to laugh, 
and gave for anſwer, that as his predeceſſors, 
from the time of Charlemagne, had executed 
ſuch juriſdiction, he was reſolved not to give it 
8 up. The ex communication was accordingly 
4 pronounced; but ſo little regarded, that ſoon 
TN after the Pope was glad to revoke it, on the re- 


* gn of Frederick's promiſe to go to the Holy 
5 nd. 

1 Frederick had married the King of Jeruſa- 
2 lem's only daughter and heireſs, which made his 
9 intereſt coincide with the Pope's intreaty: But 
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he no ſooner arrived there a ſecond time, than he 


made a treaty with the Saracens, who reſtor'd 
him Jeruſalem z and returning, engaged in a war 
with the Pope. He ſeized = the eſtates of the 
knights-templars, and inve 

Pope in it: But afterwards retired to Capua, 


without attempting any thing farther. The 


Pope again made peace with him, which was 
but of ſhort duration; Frederick taking upon 
him to write both againſt the Pope, and the pa- 


pal religion. He then defeated the Milaneſe, 


conquered Sardinia and the ſtate of Genoa, and 
made another attempt on Rome. Innocent IV, 
the next Pope to Celeſtine IV, excommunica- 
ted him, ws retired for his own ſecurity into 
France, where Lewis protected his perſon and 
dignity. Frederick wrote to that monarch, 
complaining of the injuſtice of theſe proceed- 
ings, and declaring, that all the princes of the 
earth ought to think themſelves concerned in his 
cauſe. However, the confederate forces in Ita- 
ly beat his army; his own fon rebell'd againit 
him; and he became contemptible to his ſub- 
jects, through the inſtigation of the clergy. 
Hh of Thuringia was elected in his room; 
but loſt his life ſoon after, before Ulm: And Fre- 
derick died, *tis ſaid, of ſpleen and diſappoint- 
ment, anno 1250, of his age fifty ſeven. He was 
a prince of fine accompliſhments; had a quick 
and penetrating genius; ſpoke ſix languages, was 
valiant and brave: Yet 1s he rank'd among the 
looſe princes, who little minded their promiſes. 
The reigns of Cox RAD IV and WILLIAM of 


Holland were very ſhort, and very unfortunate : 


The firſt died in his kingdom of Naples, anno 


1254 3 and the other was killed by the garriſon 
of a town, whoſe works he went unaccompanied 


to vicw.z having reigned only two ycars. 
; | 8 7 I have 
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I have little more to ſay of Rien a xp Duke of Richard 


Cornwall, and his competitor ALymonso King 


of Caſtile : They were both elected by different Phonſo. 


companies of the Electors, and neither of them 
had ever full poſſeſſion of the imperial dignity. 
Richard wanted money to ſupport it, though he 
had been crown'd, and in 2 three years re- 
turned to his brother, Henry III King of Eng- 
land. Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Aſtrologer, had 
too much buſineſs upon his hands, in his wars 
with the Moors, to leave his native country , yet 
they both accepted, and made uſe of the impe- 
rial title. 

From the time of Richard's abdicating the 
Empire, anno 1259, to the election of Ro- 
dolph, Count of Hapſburg, in 1273, upon 
Alphonſo's continuing to neglect coming into 
the empire, we may reckon an indiſputable in- 
terregnum of fifteen years. During this time, 
Germany was a neſt of robbers and outlaws, 


ſcarce any man being reſtrained from acting as 


he thought proper. One can expect but an im- 
perfect account of ſuch a ſtate of anarchy ; and 
accordingly, the writers of that time rather be- 
wail than deſcribe it. At laſt, ſeveral princes 
and ſtates entered into union, for their mutual 
ſecurity; which, as it extended, they came 
more and more into the thoughts of a new + 
election, | | 

T muſt juſt mention, that during this inter- 
regnum, Conradin, ſon of the Emperor Con- 
rad IV, made war upon Charles of Anjou, for 
his hereditary kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 
He was accompanied by Frederick. of Auſtria ; 
and theſe two unfortunate Princes, being taken 
and beheaded by Charles, in them ended the ta- 
milies of Auſtria and Suabia, 
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Imperial Throne. 
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The Reigns of Reborn of Hapebur g 
Founder of the Houſe of AvsTRIA, and f 
his Succeſſors; till the entire Eftabliſh- I 1 
ment of the AvsTRIAN Family on the | 


BE ODOLPH N of Hapſ- 
burg, was one of the peculiar fa- 
vourites of fortune, in that, from 
a birth and eſtate no ways conſide- 

0 rable among the Princes of Ger- 
many, he roſe to the head of that powerful bo- 
dy. Hapſburg, from whence he his title, 
was a ſmall place in Alſatia, ſome ſay Switzer- 
land, with a ſtrong caſtle, the feat of his fa- 
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1 Skim tell us ſeveral wonderfia 8 con- 
Is cerning the preſages of Rodolph's - greatneſs, 
5 and the A inſtances of his youthful 
8 piety, which I leave the credulous to look for 
14 Account Elſewhere. This only is certain, that he was bred 
iT 


of his up in the court of the Emperor Frederick II, 
younger whoſe ten ſons all died in he g eir minority; that 


days, he afterwards went into the ſervice. of Otto- 

carus, King of Bohemia, with whom he exer- 

ciſed the office of great marſhal ; that returning 

to his own territories, . he behaved with ſo much 
prudence and valour among his neighbours, as 

to acquire a very great authority; and that in 

FRO, he had laid Jen an obligation on 

"Warner, 
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Warner, Archbifh ako of Mentz, by eſcorting him 
to and from the Alps, in his journey to Rome, 
4 induced that prelate, who 1s Elector of 

— to prefer _ to all others in the 
an iet. 
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For the princes, weary of the continual uſur- His elec- 
pations and violences that prevailed among them, tion to the 
and no longer minding the King of Caſtile's pro- Empire. 


teſtations, who they ſaw made no preparations 
for coming among them, aſſembled together at 
Frankfort, in October 1273, to chuſe them- 
ſelves a head. When Warner mentioned the 
Count of Hapſburg, with high encomiums of 
his merit; ſome objections were made on account 
of his ſmall poſſeſſions, and want of natural au- 
thority and power; which the Archbiſhop over- 
balanc'd, by enlarging on his wiſdom, valour, 
and experience, till he brought over the other 
two ſpiritual Electors: But this had been {till in- 
ſufficient, it the Dukes of Bavaria and Saxony, 
both imple men, had not reflected, that Ro- 
dolph had ſeven fine daughters, beautiful. and 
wel educated, ſix of whom were yet unmarried ; 
and that by the proper diſpoſition of theſe, of 
whom they would take two themſelves, Ro- 
dolph might form alliances to fupport his dig- 
They were right in their conjecture, and 
could not have hit on a better motive to deter- 
mine them in Rodolph's favour: For within 
the eighteen years of his reign, he ſaw one of 
them Queen of Bohemia, another Queen of 
a third Counteſs Palatine, a fourth 


Ducheſs of Saxony, a fifth Marchioneſs of Bra- 


denburg, a fixth Ducheſs of Bavaria, and only 
one unmarried, who- had taken to a nunnery. 
Almoſt: the whole ſtrength of the Empire, with 
the addition of Hungary, was thus in the hands 


of his inns and of his two ſons, as we 
| hall 
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He is 
crowned. 


He ſup- 
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ſhall ſee hereafter, he left one Duke of Au- 
ſtria, and the other Duke of Suabia. 

Rodolph, at the time of his election, was 
beſieging Baſil, with which city, and its Biſhop, 
he was then at war. The Abbot of St Gal had 
been in the confederacy againſt him ; but Ro- 
dolph finding himſelf too weak, fſurpriz'd the 
Abbot with a viſit, and by his arguments brought 
him over to his ſide. They __—_ the treaty, 
without mediators, over a glaſs of wine. He 
was now proſecuting the war ſucceſsfully, when 
the Burgrave of Wirtemberg came to him, and 
told him of his election; which he accepting, 
the Princes conducted him to Aken, where he 
was crown'd January the fifth, 1274. As the 
Imperial ſceptre was not brought to the cere- 
mony, the Princes made ſome difficulty of ta- 
king the uſual oaths of allegiance : But Ro- 
dolph reaching a crucifix off the altar, held it as 
a ſceptre, which removed every ſcruple. 

His firſt care was to ſuppreſs the robbers, and 


preſſes the ſecure the roads: He did this effectually in a 


robbers. 


ſhort time, demoliſhing ſixty of their fortreſſes 
in Thuringia only, and hanging up ninety nine 
men at once in the city of Erfurt. A Hungarian 
count, who had been at the head of the worſt of 
theſe gangs a long time, he got perſuaded to 
come and ſee him: The count was exceedingly 
pleas'd with his reception, and promiſed refor- 
mation; but was way-lay'd, and murder'd in his 
return back, by perſons unknown. 

Ottocarus, King of Bohemia, upon the death 
of Frederick, had taken poſſeſſion of the Au- 
ſtrian eſtates, and grievoully oppreſſed the people. 


S They, ſeeing the Emperor near them, implor'd 


his aſſiſtance to deliver them from the tyranny. 
In the mean time Ottocarus refuſed to pay ho- 
mage to the Emperor, and treated him with 

| e contempt, 
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contempt, becauſe he had once been his ſervant: 
Which provoked the diet of Augſburg to de- 
clare him a rebel to the Empire, and that the 
Emperor ſhould reclaim the dominions he had 
unjuſtly invaded. Rodolph undertook the ex- 

ition, accompanied by ſeveral Princes, and 
in a ſhort time reduc'd the haughty King to be 
content with Bohemia and Moravia, for which 
too he paid homage, and to leave Auſtria, Sti- 
ria, Carinthia, and Carniola to the Empire: But 
this content was of ſhort duration ; his wife re- 
proached him with the diſhonour of the treaty, 
which made him attempt a new invaſion, 
wherein he ſacrific'd his life. Rodolph then, by 
conſent of the diet, gave the Auſtrian domi- 
nions to his eldeſt fon Albert. Rodolph, his ſe- 
cond ſon, he alſo inveſted with the duchy of 
Suabia, in the ſame diet; which came to him by 
inheritance, in right of his wife Anne, the heireſs 
of Conradin before- mentioned. | 

This Emperor never went into Italy, to re- Gives up 
ceive coronation from the Pope; ſaying, that Italy. 
„Rome, to the Emperors his predeceſſors, 
Was like the hon's den in the fable; one might 
<« ſee foot-ſteps enough into it, but none out, 
« without ſome diminution of rights or prero- 
c oatives.” He ſent his chancellor, however, 
to take the homage of the Imperial cities in Italy; 
which they _ to pay, except to the Em- 
peror in perſon, he fold them the privileges 
which Lucca, Genoa, Bologna, Florence, and 
ſome others, have ſince enjoyed. This made 
him accus'd of avarice : But, if we may form a 
judgment by later examples of holding remote 
territories, what honours the Emperor loſt in 
Italy, were the ſaving of ſo much expence to the 
Princes and States of Germany. 
| D 4 It 
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Orders It was with conſent of the States, that he or- 
Proceed dered the German tongue only to be uſed in all 


1 courts of judicature, and cauſed the firſt conſtitu- 


tongue. tion of the Empire to be drawn up in that lan- 
guage at Wurtzburg, which regulated the mea- 
ſures that the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular Princes 
ſhould obſerve with regard to each other, and 
the adminiſtration of civil government towards 
ſubjects and vaſſals. SR 
His death e could not, however, prevail with the 
and cha- States to chuſe his ſon Albert King of the Ro- 
rater mans: And in the midſt of his chagrin for their 
refuſal, ſetting out from Straſburg for Spires, he 
ſaid he would viſit the deceaſed Emperors : He 
did fo in effect; for dying by the way, at Ge- 
merſheim, his body was carried to Spires, and 
buried among them, anno 1291, being in the 
ſixty third year of his age. He left behind him 
the character of a great lover of juſtice, and at 
the ſame time bore the ſurname of Merciful ; was 
always plain in his dreſs, yet tenacious of the 
rights 1 of the Imperial dignity. 
Adolphus As an Elector of Mentz had procured the Im- 
of Naſſau, perial crown for the Emperor Rodolph, ano- 
1292. ther Elector of Mentz, Gerard, precluded from 
it Albert Duke of Auſtria, Rodel h's ſon, in 
favour of AborpH, Count of Naſſau, his own 
relation. He did it by inſinuating to each Elec- 
tor, that all the reſt were inclined to ſome Prince 
whom he knew the man he ſpoke to hated : For 
they ſeverally left him to nominate a perſon, not 
doubting but he would fix on Albert; when, 
to their great ſurprize, he choſe out Count A- 
dolph, who was accordingly proclaimed and 
crowned, about eight months after the death of 
the late Emperor. 
Adolph, with many good qualities, was more 
@ ſoldier than a politician, and made the _— 
E J a | 0 
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of his army his chief councillors, neglecting the He dif. 
Princes. This alienated the latter from him, Pleaſes the 
even to his friend the Elector of Mentz : And he. 
as he had not patrimony of his own to ſupport poſe him, 
the Imperial dignity, without their aſſiſtance, he and chuſe 
made a contemptible figure. He let to hire Albert. 


himſelf, and what troops he could raiſe, in fa- 
your of Edward King of England, then at war 
with France. Albert did the ſame to the French 
King, and march'd with an army to Mentz, 
while the Emperor was making a diverſion for 
the Engliſh in Alſatia, At Mentz the Electors 
met, depoſed Adolph, and choſe the Duke 
of Auſtria Emperor ; who then encamped under 
the walls of the city, and accepted their choice. 

It could not be doubted but a battle would en- 
ſue, as each competitor was at the head of an 
army. Adolph marched to Spires, where he 
was reinforced by ſeveral Princes and States of 
the Rhine : Albert advanced at the ſame time, 
and they met between Geinhim and the cloiſter of 
Roſendal, where a deciſive battle was fought : 
For the rival Emperors finding each other, they 
attacked ſword in hand, when Adolph, by a blow 
on the face, was ſtruck to the ground, where 
ſome others diſpatch'd him, in the ſixth year of 
his reign, of the chriſtian æra, 1298. 

It was now caſy for Al. BER to get his election Albert I, 
ratified, even by thoſe Princes who had hitherto 1298. 
oppoſed him. He was crown'd at Aken, amidſt 
ſuch a concourſe of people, that his brother: in- 

law, the Duke of Saxony, with many others, 
were ſtifled in the croud. With ſome difficulty 
he got the Pope, Boniface VIII, to confirm his 
election; and then, to prevent the Pontif from 
ſowing diſſention between him and the French, 
he had an interview with King Philip of France 
at Vaucoleurs, where a marriage was agreed on 
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between the Emperor's Son Rodolph and the 
King's daughter h, which was conſummated 
the next year. | 
Reclaim The three ſpiritual Electors, and the Elector 
the toll of Palatine of the Rhine, had, thro? the remiſſneſs of 
theRhine. the former Emperors, engroſs'd to themſelves 
the toll of that river. Albert reclaim'd it, as 
an Imperial due; and being deny'd, and thaſe 
four Princes refuſing to appear to his ſummons, 
he made war upon them, and reduced them to 
his own conditions. 
Occaſions Switzerland, which, ſince the reign of Con- 
: the _—_ rad IV had been a kind of free ſtate, dependent 
© revolt. on the Empire, he attempted to reduce under 
immediate ſubjection to himſelf, In this he pro- 
ceeded with 90 much rigour, that three of the 
cantons, thoſe of Ury, Schweitz, and Under- 
waldt roſe up in arms, drove out his officers, 
and threw off the dependency they before had on 
the Empire. The other cantons, by degrees, 
follow'd the example, and form'd the confede- 
racy which at this day ſubſiſts. 
His two The Bohemian throne being vacant, in 1305, 
Bohemian by the murder of young Wenaſlaus, he put up 
1 for it his ſon Rodolph, againſt Henry of Carin- 
thia, and carry'd his point : But Rodolph dying 
the next year, he could not fucceed ſo well for his 
ſecond fon Frederick, Henry getting the ſtart 
of him this time, and being ſure of the people. 
However, Albert had the honour, in theſe two 
expeditions, to fight twelve battles, and win 
them all; which gain'd him the ſurname of 
Triumphant; as a misfortune he had met with 
His gree- When young, thro” a deſperate experiment of his 
dineſs of phyſicians, acquired that of the One-ey'd. 
dominion, It appears thro* the whole courſe of this Em- 
which oc. peror's reign, that the ambition of enlarging his 


fions hi Wake 
alla * * dominions, by what means ſoever, was his pre- 


tion. | dominant 
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dominant paſſion. He had indeed a numerous 
family, and hop'd by this means to provide for 
them all. Thus when his brother, Rodolph 
Duke of Suabia, died, he took on himſelf the 
adminiſtration of that duchy, and the landgra- 
viate of Alſatia, which he would not ſurrender 
again when his nephew, John, came to be of 
age. This, and ſome indignities he had put 
upon him, made the young Prince meditate re- 
venge; which he amply took near Schafhauſen, 
aſſiſted by three friends, in ſight of the Empe- 
ror's ſon, and many others. The caſe was this: 
They had a river to croſs, and only one ſmall 
boat at hand, when Duke John ſo contriv'd it, 
that only the Emperor, himſelf, and his three 
friends ſhould ferry over firſt; the Imperial 
Prince, and his retinue, waiting on the other 
ſide. They were no ſooner over, but the confpi- 
rators executed their deſign, and made their e- 
ſcape, no man being able to purſue them. John, 
however, was at laſt taken, and died a priſoner in 
Italy : One of his friends was broken on a wheel ; 
the other two died naturally, one in a nunnery 
ſoon after, the other in the county of Wirtem- 
berg, having lived thirty-five years a cowherd. 
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After Albert's death, it was not imagin'd that Henry 
the Electors would ſoon agree in the choice of a VII, 
ſucceſſor. Philip the fair, King of France, had 1308. 


raiſed Clement V to the papal ſee, upon the con- 
dition, that his holineſs ſhould contribute all in 
his power to get the Imperial crown transferr'd 
to his majeſty. But the opportunity now being 
come, the Pontif ſaw the great inconvenience 
that would accrue to his own power, if the Im- 
rial and French crowns were again in the 
(5 of one prince: He ſent therefore privately 
to the Electors, wiling them to proceed to a 
choice, and recommending HENRY Count of 
| ; Luxem- 


The Count 
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Luxemburg as a fit perſon. Accordingly they 
choſe this Prince, who was not leſs pleaſed than 
ſurprized at his elevation. 
enry had a ſon, John, who was betrothed 
to Elizabeth, daughter and heireſs of Wence- 
Naus King of Bohemia : But the marriage was 
deferr'd on account of certain aſperſions thrown 
upon her character. John was ſeventeen years 
old, and the Princeſs four years older, which 
made her reſolve to know the cauſe of this de- 
lay : And the Emperor having ſummon'd a diet 
at Spires, ſhe repaired thither, found out the 
bottom of the affair, and inſiſted on being ex- 
amin'd by a number of midwives and matrons, 
who entirely clear'd her innocence. Immediately 
after the nuptials were ſolemnized, and the new 
married couple went to reſide in their kingdom 
of Bohemia. 
Everard, Count of Wirtemberg, having per- 
ſiſted to moleſt the Imperial cities of Suabia, they 


5. complained of him to the diet of Spires. The 
his domi- Count repair'd thither, but came with ſo many 


forces as gave diſguſt ; and behaved ſo haughtily, 
that Henry put him to the ban of the Empire: in 
conſequence of which an army was raiſed, which 
outed him of his dominions, and he lived an 
exile in the marquiſate of Baden till this Empe- 
ror's death. | 
None of the Emperors having been in Italy 
. ſince the year 1250, every nobleman had there 
ſet up for a ſovereign, and the Guelphs and 
Gibellines grew more and more inveterate againſt 
each other. Henry reſolved to put ſome end 
to this confuſion, and accordingly, leaving his 
ſon John King of Bohemia leutenant in the 
Empire, he marched into Italy with a great army, 
accompanied by ſeveral Princes. Pope Clement, 
who had ſolicited him to this expedition, when 
| b he 
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he ſaw with what force he undertook it, labour' d 
all in his power to thwart the deſign, leſt Henry 
ſhould re-eſtabliſh the Imperial ſovereignty in 
Italy. But Robert . of Naples, a confede- 
racy of ſeveral principal cities, and one half of 
the Romans themſelves, were not ſufficient to 
ſtop the torrent of Henry's conqueſts. Milan, 
Cremona, Parma, Vicenza, Piacenza, Padua, 
Breſcia, Verona, Parma, Mantua, all ſubmitted, 
ſome without any, and ſome with little reſiſtance. 
Venice ſent him preſents; Genoa received him 
magnificently ; Rome he enter'd {word in hand, 
and bore down all oppoſition : The very cardi- 
nal-governors, who reſided there in the Pope's 
name, were obliged to crown him ; after which 
he would admit none of their college to {it with 
him at table, as they had hitherto done. In a 
ſhort time after, by the vigilance of Boudet and 
Colonna, whom he left governors, the Gibel- 
lines triumphed over the Guelphs, and reduced 
all the city under the Imperial power. | 
Having deliberated with the Italian Princes, He dies in 
concerning the oppoſition of Robert King of marching 
Naples, Henry, with their conſent, put him to inſt _ 
the ban of the empire, and gave his kingdom Naples. 
to Frederick King of Sicily : 'The Pope inter- 
poſed ; but his interpoſition only the more 1r- 
ritated Henry ; who marching himſelf, with all 
his forces, to aſſiſt Frederick in executing the 
ban, was arreſted by poiſon on the way, which 
put an end to his life at Buon-convento, Au- 
guſt the 24th, 1313, in the fifth year of his 
reign. His ſucceſſors took the ſame care of 
his body, as he had done of the bodies of A- 
dolph and Albert, tranſporting it to Spires, and 
laying it in the great church with royal magni- 
ficence. 
: An 
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An interregnum follow'd the death of Henry, 
and laſted about fourteen months ; during which 


derickIll, time the diſorders of the Empire, that had before 


1314. 


alone, 
1322. 


Hlis quar- 
rel with 
the Pope. 


broke out, increaſed to ſuch a degree, that ſeve- 
ral Princes and States enter'd into a confederacy, 
to protect each other againſt robbers, and their 
abettors. The candidates to ſucceed Henry were 
LEWIS Duke of Bavaria, and FRE DERICK Duke 
of Auſtria, both couſin-germans, and grandſons 
of the Emperor Rodolph. As the Electors were 
divided, they were both declared Emperors, and 
crown'd, the one at Aken, and the other at 
Bon. This produced a long ſeries of hoſtilities, 
without coming to a deciſive battle, till on Mi- 
chaelmas-day 1 322, they met near Muldorf, with 
each an army of 30,000 men. Frederick, after 
giving ſurprwing inſtances of his valour, was de- 
teated, and taken priſoner. All the Princes then 
acknowledged Lewis: Even Frederick himſelf, 
after three years confinement, renounced the Im- 
rial title, and was ſet at liberty. 

Rodolph Count Palatine, the brother of Lewis, 
had been one of his enemies. Lewis drove him 
out of his dominions, into England, where he 
died exceeding poor; but afterwards reſtor'd his 
children to their paternal eſtate, making the 
electoral dignity alternate between the houſes of 
Palatine and Bavaria. This Emperor appro- 
priated to himſelf the marquiſate of Branden- 
burg, vacant by the deaths of Wolmar II and 
John IV, the laſt of their family. He had great 
conteſts with Pope John XXII, who retuſed to 
acknowledge him for Emperor, having before 
owned his competitor ; alledging in his bull, that 
the election of an Emperor could not be valid 
without his ratification, as the common father of 
Chriſtendom; and commanding him to deſiſt 


from the Imperial functions, and quit the dignity. 
Lewis 
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Lewis, on this occaſion, ſummon'd a council of 
the moſt learned perſons in Germany, who una- 
nimouſly declared the Pope's decree to be unjuſt, 
and contrary to the chriſtian religion. His Impe- 
rial majeſty then anſwer'd it article by article, re- 

roaching the Pope as a fayourer of hereſy, who 
in his turn excommunicated the Emperor. This 
irritated the Germannic body, who pray'd the 
Emperor not to ſuffer his dignity to be trampled 
on, pronounced the Pope an heretick, and order'd 
an army, under Leopold Duke of Auſtria, Fre- 
derick's brother, to depoſe him ; which, how- 
ever, was not then executed. 

John XXII reſided at Avignon, on account Lewis 
of the parties in Italy, which now harraſs'd each goes into 
other as much as ever. The Gibellines triumph'd, taly. 
even at Rome itſelf, againſt Robert King of Na- 
ples, head of the Guelphs. Lewis took this op- 
portunity to march into Italy with an army, was 
crown'd King at Milan in 1327, and the next 
year Emperor at Rome, with the uſual ceremo- 
nies. He then proceeded to the choice of a new 
Pope, by the name of Nicolas V, and paſſed 
ſentence of death upon John, as convicted of 
hereſy and high treaſon. But upon his retreat out 
of Italy, the party of John recover'd ſtrength ; 
and Nicolas, finding himſelf deſerted, ſubmit- 
ted to his rival, and liv'd three years after a pri- 
loner in his palace. Tho' this Pope died in 1334. 
his ſpirit ſtill ſubſiſted in the 3 he had fo- 
mented, and the whole reign of Lewis was a ſe- * 

ries of conteſts between the Papal and Imperial 


powers. | 
John King of Bohemia, ſon of Henry VII, Defeats 


? 13 
thought to take the opportunity of theſe troubles, te Ning 
ſupported by France and Rome, to place his ſon — 
Charles of Luxemburg on the Imperial throne. 


Lewis overthrew him; which occaſion'd new 
meaſures 
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meaſures to be concerted between the French 
and Bohemian courts. And Lewis, to balance 
this alliance, made a league with Edward III 
of England. But he could not regain the 
Aion of Ge holy ſee; whereupon he ſum- 
moned a diet at Francfort, which made that ce- 
lebrated conſtitution, whereby the independence 
of the W . on the Pontifs was eſtabliſn'd in 
He then took off Pope John's in- 
kenlict, by by his own authority: But 2 VI, 
— next ſucceſſor, renew'd all the former fon 
tences, and endeayour'd to excite all Italy againſt 
his, _— majeſty, whoſe affairs there ran to 
ruin a 

Charles of Hey. V was not more a martyr to the 
Luxem- Inveſtitures, than Lewis of Bavaria was to the 
* Independency : He ſought the friendſhip of 
Koh — the holy ſee, but could obtain it only on ſuch 
Lewis unreaſonable conditions, as, when publiſhed, 
hoops the raiſed the indignation of all the ſtates of the em- 
—_— pire againſt Clement. In the mean time freſh 
death, communications were thunder'd out; and Phi- 
lip of France was working underhand with the 
Electom, two of whom he bought, to elect 
Charles of Luaxxzemburg King of the Romans and 
Emperor. He prevailed at laft : But the other 
Princes and States continuing faithful to Lewis, 
he defeated his new competitor in the Tirolele, 
and reigned ſecurely, belov*'d , by his ſubjects, 
till the next year, 1347, when he died by a fall 
from his horſe in hunting, and was buried in his 

own capital city of Munich. 
Charles CHARLEs of Luxemburg, at his baptiſm, was 
IV, 1347- named Wenceſlaus: But being afterwards ſent into 
France, to Charles the Fair, who had married 
his ſiſter, and had no children of his own, that 
monarch impoſed on him the name of Charles at 
his confirmation. He alſo provided him _ 
ent 
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lent tutors, who taught him the Latin, French, 
and Italian tongues, beſides the German and Bo- 
hemian, which were natural to him. Charles 
was made Marquis of Moravia by his father, at 
the age of ſeventeen, and govern'd that province 
with great reputation. | 

Upon the death of his father, being elected Confirm'd 
King of Bohemia, he raiſed an army to aſſert — — 
his title to the Imperial diadem: But Lewis dying —— 8 
in the mean time, he was acknowledged Empe- 
ror by moſt of the Imperial cities. However 
ſome of the Electors, who were not preſent when 
he was choſen, proceeded to a new choice. Ed- 
ward King of England refuſed the honour: Fre- 
derick Landgrave of Thuringia accepted, but re- 
nounced it again to Charles for 10,000 marks: 
Gunther, Count of Swartzemburg, the next cho- 
ſen, did the ſame for 22,000 marks; and dying a 
month after, all the Electors came in to Charles; 
who, having no longer a competitor, was 
crown'd in Germany in 1354, and at Rome in 
1335. | 
On his return from Italy, he found the em- He inſti- 
pire full of troubles, occaſion'd by a diſpute tutes the 
rais'd by the leſſer Princes, who thought them- - -— mf 
ſelves equal to the great. As nothing on this 
ſubject had yet been reduced to writing, nor the 
number of the Electors aſcertain'd, Charles call'd 
a diet at Nuremberg in 1356, conſiſting of all 
the States of the empire. Here was drawn up, 
and ratified, that famous edict call'd the GoL- 
DEN BULL, conſiſting of ancient cuſtoms, and 
new regulations, relating to the form and cere- 
mony of electing Emperors; the number, rights, 
functions, and privileges of the Electors ; and 
other mattcrs concerning the general government 
of the Empire. It conſiſts of thirty articles, twen- 
ty three of which only were now paſs d, and the 
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other ſeven added at Mentz, in a diet held th 

about the end of the year. | 

Executes Theſe conſtitutions being compleated, his Im- 

the for- nerial majeſty had them put in execution, in a 

—ͤ— of magnificent entertainment which he made the 

f next day. He, and his Empreſs, veſted in their 

ornaments, having firſt heard a ſolemn maſs, 

took their places at a table in the market-place, 

raiſed on an aſcent. Here the three ſpiritual 

Electors, as Archchancellors of Germany, the 

Gauls, and Italy, appear'd with the proper en- 

ſigns of their ofice. The Duke of Saxony, the 

Marquis of Brandenburg, the Count Palatine, and 

Wenceſlaus of Luxemburg, his Imperial ma- 

jeſty's nephew, whom he repreſented as King of 

Bohemia, officiated likewiſe according to their 
reſpective titles. 

Idea of his Charles, after this, return'd into Bohemia, and 

govern- bent all his thoughts upon increaſing his own pa- 

ment. trimony. He added to it Sileſia, a fief of 5 - 

land, and Luſatia, a fief of the empire; ſold pri- 

leges to diverſe cities, and increaſed the authority 

of other ſtates, in conſideration of a ſum of mo- 

ney ; fold, mortgag'd, and alienated the Impe- 

rial teritonies, and behav'd as if he had been in 

alliance with other powers to weaken his own 

authority. Bohemia, in a word, engroſs'd his 

whole care, where he founded the univerſity of 

Prague in 1361, after the model of that at Paris. 

He repreſs'd the ambition and pride of church- 

men, and was very careſul in the adminiſtration 

of juſtice : But, on the other hand, fo neglectful 

of affairs in Italy, that every thing ran there to 

confuſion. When he was perſuaded to go thi- 

ther, and had been at Avignon to conſult mea- 

ſures with the Pope for his expedition, it was 

three years before he ſet out upon it: Nor then 

did he any thing for the honour of the __— 

754 or 
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for his efforts at firſt being ineffectual againſt 
the petty ſovereigns that had ſprung up there, 
he made a ce with them, which the Pope 
confir md; — large ſums of money from 
diverſe cities, and return'd to Bohemia in 1376. 
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With this money, the ſame year, he went in- Gets his 
to E and in conſideraton of 100,000 ſon elec- 
1 


ducats, paid to each of the EleCtors,- got his ſon 
Wenceſlaus, then but fifteen years old, elected 
King of the Romans. To ſome of them, in 
lieu of part of the money, he mortgag'd the toll 
of the Rhine, which they hold to this day ; and 
to others he convey'd towns and territories. It 
might be truly faid of this Emperor, that he 
pluck'd the wings of the eagle. 


ted King 
of the Ro- 
mans. 


At laſt, being return'd to Prague, he died Hisdeath. 


there November 29, 1378, after reigning about 
thirty-one years. He left the reputation of a 
good Prince to his own natural ſubjects, but a 
very bad Emperor. | 


Wenceſlaus was but eighteen years of age, Wencel- 


when he enter'd upon the goverment of the 
empire, and kingdom of Bohemia. He was en- 
du'd with ſuch vicious qualities, both of body 
and mind, that it was hardly poſſible for a man 
to be worſe. All his actions were one continu'd 
ſcene of debaucheries, cruelty, and baſeneſs. At- 
ter his father's example, he ſold all the Imperial 
rights that remain*d undiſpoſed of in Germany. 
He paſs'd blank patents, to be filled up at the 
pleaſure of the purchaſers; whereby the moſt 
powerful, rich, and rapacious, took occaſion to 
oppreſs the weak, the poor, and the men of 
probity. There was neither ſafety for commerce, 
nor order, nor civil government in the Empire, 
where the Princes and States took up arms againſt 
one another. The Electors ſent an embaſſy to 
Prague, praying his 1 majeſty to _ 
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and reſide among them; which he refuſed, tel. 
ling the embaſſadors, that all the world knew he 
was Emperor, and if any man had a mind to 
ſee. him, they need but come into Bohemia. 
The Electors, hearing this, took on themſelves 
the adminiſtration of affairs in their diſtricts. 
Riſe of During this confuſion, Leopold Duke of Au- 
the 'refor- ſtria attempted to reduce the revolted Swiſs, 
Bohemia eight cantons of whom had already ſhaken off 
| his yoke : But giving them battle, he loſt both 
that and his life, whereupon all the other cantons 
withdrew their obedience from his fucceſſors. 
About the ſame time ſprung up the reformation 
in Bohemia, under John Hus, profeſſor of di- 
vinity in the univerſity of Prague. He had got 
the books of Wickliff, which were brought over 
by a Bohemian Gentleman, who had ſtudied in 
England. Wenceſlaus endeavour'd to ſuppreſs 
theſe new doctrines z; but without effect, they 
being received with the greateſt eagerneſs. 


' Wencef. The exceſſes and cruelties of this Prince in- 


laus depo- creaſing daily, the chief Lords of his kingdom 
ſed from reſolved to check them by force. They put him 
the = in priſon, whence he eſcaped after four months, 
Nice of and was reſtor d on condition of leading a more 
Bo 3 regular life, which he accordingly perform'd: 
But ſtill the affairs of the Empire was as much 
neglected as ever: He fold the duchy of Milan, 

with many other cities, to John Galeas, Count 

de Vertus, for a large ſum of money. John's 

father, Barnaby, had got poſſeſſion of them; but 
Wenceſlaus ſhould not have fold the Imperial 

right, without the conſent of the Electors. Theſe 

Princes thereupon met at a caſtle on the Rhine, 

in 1400, depos'd the Emperor from his dig- 

nity, and dlelted, firſt, Frederick Duke of Brunſ- 

wick, and upon his being aſſaſſinated, Robert 

Count Palatine, to ſucceed him. Wenceſlaus 


reigned 
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1. reigned nineteen years afterwards in Bohemia, 

ie and then died of an apoplexy, having lived fifty- 

0 ſeven years, reigned twenty-two as Emperor, 

d. and-forty one as King of Bohemia. 

68 Robert, or Rupert, Count Palatine of the Robert, 
Rhine, was ſurnamed the Short, or the Debo- 40. 

1 nair. He was crown'd by the Archbiſhop of 

$, Cologn, in his own metropolitan church ; the 

ﬀ city of Aix refuſing to admit him, on pretence 

h that they were not diſcharged from their oath to 

1s Wenceſlaus. Hereupon they were put to the 


S, ban of the Empire, and miſuſed till they had 
n done . homage to Robert. This Emperor bent 
i his ſtudy to heal the breaches in the Empire, 
It made by his two predeceſſors, and to reclaim 
ap the eſtates which they had alienated. After hold- 
n ing a diet in this view at Frankfort, he raiſed 
0 an army to march into Italy, in order to reduce 
y John Galeas, who from Governor, had been 
made Duke of Milan. He advanced to the city 
1 of Breſcia, where Galeas met him, and, having 
n a good body of horſe, got the advantage over 
n him in every ſkirmiſh, till his Imperial majeſty 
I was oblig*d to return into Germany. One rea- 
* ſon of this was, that the States of the Empire did 
not ſupply him with vigour; having been ſedu- 
ced by the Elector of Mentz, who not only with- 
held his eccleſiaſticks from paying their tenths, 
but alienated from their duty moſt of the laity. 
This Elector had built a caſtle at Hochſt, con- 
trary to the Emperor's will; which, added to the 
other provocations, determin'd his Imperial ma- 
jeſty, in 1410, to make war upon him: But he 
was prevented by death, which overtook him 
at Oppenheim, after he had reigned near ten 
years. 
Jodocus, Marquis of Moxavia, was next elec- Jodocus, 
ted; but lived ſo ſhort a time, that he did not 1410. 
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get himſelf acknowledged in form; and there- 
fore is ſeldom found in the catalogue of Empe- 


rors. , 


Sigiſmund Sigiſmund, the brother of Wenceſlaus, and 


1411. 


ſon of Charles IV, had reigned 27 years in Hun- 
gary, when he was called to the Imperial dig- 
nity. He obtained the crown of Hungary by 
marrying Mary, eldeſt daughter and heireſs of 
King Lewis, who was ſovereign both of Poland 
and Hungary. Hedgwig, his other daughter, 
marrying Jagello Great duke of Lithuania, be- 
came Queen of Poland after her father's death. 
Sigiſmund was not yet married when Lewis 


died, being then but fifteen years of age ; but 


he reſided at the court of Buda, where the de- 
ceas'd King's intentions were fully known. Mary, 
his future ſpouſe, took upon her the govern- 
ment therefore, under the regency of her mo- 
ther Queen Elizabeth, and the miniſtry of Ni- 
colas Gare, great maſter of the palace. This 
miniſter became ſo arrogant, that he diſguſted 
all the nobility with his royal miſtreſs, and at 
the ſame time gave the Queen ill impreſſions of 
the nobility ; who at laſt, tired with their yoke, 
ſent the r of Zagabria to Charles de Duras, 
King of Naples, a relation of the young Queen's, 
to offer him their crown. Charles accepted 
the propoſal, and ſet out to take poſſeſſion of 
his new dignity, deſigning . to prevent Sigiſ- 
mund's marriage, by giving Mary to his own 
fon Ladiſ aus. But Elizabeth, hearing of this, 
immediately conſummated her daughter's nup- 
tials, and ſent away the bridegroom to his bro- 
ther Wenceflaus, in Bohemia. She-and the 
young, Queen remain'd at Buda, and, as it was 
not in their power to make reſiſtance, receiv'd 


King Charles with well-diſſembled honours and 
approbation. | | 
= - Charles 
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Charles was crown'd King of Hungary on the Charles 
laſt day of the year 1386 : But the nobility and —_ K. 
— ſoon grew weary of their change, and gary, pay 


to ſpeak again in favour of the Queens; murder'd. 

who { ſtill id — new King, and e him © 
that Sigiſmund would make him a reſignation of 
his rights. By this diflimulation they, and the 
Palatine Gare, got him one day in their power, 
at an entertainment; when a man, who was 1n- 
troduced on purpoſe, went behind his chair, and 
clove down his head. Elizabeth then eftabliſh'd 
herſelf in her former authority, and few perſons 
diſcover'd any regret for the murder: Only 
Hiornard, intendant of Croatia, who had been put 
in that place by King Charles, took revenge for 
it in the following manner : 

The Queens, with their court, were going in- Ven- 
to Lower Hungary, when the intendant, with Scange ta- 
a large body of men, who lay in ambuſh for _ So 
that purpoſe, ſurrounded and ſurpriz'd them all. ger. 

The Croatians maſſacred Gare, and the perfon _ 
who did the murder, dragg*d the Queen-mother 
by the hair before the intendant, and, after ma- 
king her ask pardon for conſenting to it, drown'd 
her in the rivulet of Roſen. As for the young 
Queen, they ſhut her up in a diſmal dungeon. 

Sigiſmund hearing the particulars of this cataf- Sigiſmund 
trophe, immediately ſet out for Hungary with a Fave n 
conſiderable army, and was received with open of Hakan 
arms by the nobility, and the other States of the ry. 
kingdom. Mean while Hiornard, dreading the 
conſequence of this revolution, gave Queen 
Mary her liberty, upon condition that ſhe ſhould 


enſure his life, office, and eſtate. The „ 
. pas and was conducted ſafe to her huſ- 

nd at Buda. But Sigiſmund did not think. 
himſelf bound from executing juſtice by her pro- 
miſe, and therefore the intendant, and all his 
— Fe E 4 accom- 
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accomplices, were ſeiz d and executed at Funf- 
kirken. | 

Some years after, as he was returning from 
Walachia, Sigiſmund heard that his Queen was 
ſuddenly dead. His concern on this occaſion 
was ſo great, that he ſhut himſelf up for ſome 
time, and in the midſt of his grief took a vio- 
lent reſolution againſt thoſe noblemen, who had 
ſent for King Charles, in order to deprive her of 
her birth-right. Without taking the advice of 
his council, he commiſſioned one colonel Weid- 
aſſen to ſeize thirty-two of them; who beha- 
ving haughtily upon being brought before him, 
were all beheaded upon the ſpot. As they were 
every one men of merit, and eminent for former 
ſervices, their execution alienated the minds of 
the other great men, who took up arms, one af- 
ter another, againſt their King, whom they de- 
cry'd as a tyrant. | 

BAJAZET ,Sultan of the Turks, being invited 
by the malecontents, thought to take advantage 
of theſe diverſions, and in 1396 began that 
bloody war which was fo fatal to Hungary, by the 
loſs of Nicopolis, the defeat of Sigiſmund, and 


the ſlaughter of half the nobility of the kingdom. 


Which misfortune, inſtead of making him ap- 
ply to the re-eſtabhiſhment of his affairs, had a 
quite contrary effect on Sigiſmund : For he gave 
himſelf up to pleafures, and grew more and 
more burthenſome to his people, till at laſt, in 
1410, they ſeiz'd his perſon, and committed it 
to the keeping of the Garry's, two brothers, 


. whoſe father was one of the thirty-two executed 


noblemen. They us'd his Majeſty very ſeverely: 
But their mother being yet alive, and Sigiſmund 
being handſome and eloquent, he ſo wrought on 
her, that ſhe 2 her ſons to let him 
eſcape, The King retired into Bohemia, rais'd 


— 


another 
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another army, re-enter'd Hungary, made the 

rovinces all ſubmit to him, and after this, be- 
Paw with much goodneſs and clemency all the 
remainder of his days. 

The German Princes, no doubt, had heard of Choſen 
this reformation, or they would hardly, the ve NN , 
next year, have elected him head of their bo- 1 
dy. He was in Hungary when this news was 
brought him, and immediately reſolved to con- 
firm the good opinion that had been entertained 
of him, by re-eſtabliſhing the affairs of the Em- 

ire. He quitted the clectorate of Branden- 
— in favour of Frederick, Burgrave of Nu- 
remburg, a prince of great merit, from whom 
the preſent King of Pruſſia is deſcended. Fre- 
derick paid him 400,000 Florins, and right of 
redemption was reſerved to his Imperial majeſty. 
Sigiſmund had next a diſpute with the Venetians, 
about ſome territories in Dalmatia ; which ha- 
ving adjuſted, he marched into Lombardy, and 
with the papal Legates concerted the calling a 

eneral council, in order to heal the diviſions then 

roke out in religion, and eſpecially to ſtop the 
reformation in Bohemia. This was the famous 
council of Conſtance, which met on the firſt of 
November, 1414. The fame year died La- 
diſlaus, King of Naples, who had three times 
taken poſſeſſion of Rome, and projected the be- 
coming maſter of all Italy. By his death Italy 
was left in peace, and the Pope, the Cardinals, 
and the 2 Prelates, had ful liberty to paſs 
and repaſs to the council. | 

Having ſettled the affairs of this meeting, Si- Three 
giſmund went into Germany, and was crown'd Popes re- 
at Aix la Chapelle. He then repaired to Con- gn, and 
ſtance, and aſſiſted as Deacon at a grand maſs, % 07. 
where Pope John XXIII officiated pontifically, * 
There were at this time two other Popes, by 

the 
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the names of Gregory XII and Benedict XIII; 
who, as well as John, were perſuaded to reſign 
their dignity, or be depoſed from it: After 
which the council proceeded to the choice of 
another, and fix'd on Otho Colonna, who aſ- 
ſumed the name of Martin V. : 
Death of John Hus, the Bohemian, and his pupil Je- 
John Hus, rom of Prague, had been ſummoned to Rome 
_ Je- by the he N to give an account of their doc- 
Prague. trines, and both refuſed to obey : But, being 
now cited to juſtify themſelves before the coun- 
cil, and receiving the Emperor's ſafe conduct 
for the ſecurity of their perſons, they did not 
heſitate to appear, and give the reaſons of what 
they had preach'd and taught. It was a reproach 
to the Emperor's honour, and a violation of the 
moſt ſacred engagement, that the fathers were 
ſuffer*'d to pronounce ſentence againſt them, as 
guilty of hereſy and ſedition, and to burn them 
publickly in the, city of Conſtance. Hus was 
the firſt who ſuffer'd, being executed the ſixth 
of July, 1415. Jerom, it was ſaid, did at the 
firſt retract; but boldly profeſſing the ſome doc- 
trine again, he was burnt the next year. The 
council broke up on the twenty ſecond of April, 
1418, after forty ſeven ſeſſions, 
Progreſs But the death of their chief Paſtors, in this 
of the faithleſs manner, did not ſtop the progreſs of 
D goſpel among the Bohemians. They took 
up arms in defence of their religion, under 
the conduct of one John Ziſca, who gained in- 
numerable advantages againſt the catholic troops. 
Wenceſlaus dying in 1419, Sigiſmund ſucceed- 
ed him in his kingdom, and in 1420 employ'd 
againſt the Huſſites an army he had raiſed againſt 
the Turks; but had ſuch ill ſucceſs in this, and 
all his future expeditions againſt them, that he 
was at laſt, notwithſtanding his own zeal for the 


papal 
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authority, conſtrain'd to grant them e, 
3 part of what they deſired for liberty of 
conſcience, and the exerciſe of their religion. 
Ziſca dying in 1424, while the treaty was in 
hand, his ſoldiers made a drum-head of his ſkin, 
which they ſaid was alone ſufficient to terri- 

their enemies. 
The Knights of the Teutonic order, about 
this time, having left a good part of Pruſſia to 
the Poles, were aſſiſted by Sigiſmund againſt the 
Huſſites on their fide : For theſe people fell at 
once upon Hungary, Poland, and Auſtria, car- 
rying all before them. Pope Martin, aſtoniſh'd A Cru- 
at their progreſs, publiſh'd a Cruſade againſt ore 
them, and excited the German Princes to enter — 
into it: And that each Prince and State might © 
contribute proportionably, the Emperor made a 
regulation at Nuremburg, which was the firſt of 
the kind, aſcertaining the quota of every one, 
not only on the preſent, but on all future occa- 
ſions, A vaſt army was thus raiſed, conſiſting 
of 40,000 horſe, and as many foot, under Fre- 
derick, Marquis of Brandenburg : But the Cru- 
ſaders had no better ſucceſs than the Imperial 
troops, being all ſtruck with a panick at the 
ſight of the Huſſites, flying with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation, and leaving behind them all their 
baggage and riches, in which was the Legate's 
crucifix. 
In conſequence of this ill ſucceſs, a council A Pacifi. 
was ſummon'd at Baſil, where the Prelates af- cation. 
ſembled treated with the chief of the Huſſites, 
who had now eaſſum'd the name of Taborites, 
from the city of Tabor, a ſtrong fortreſs built 
by Ziſca. It happen'd luckily for Sigiſmund, 
that while they were in treaty with the catho- 
licks, theſe people fell out among themſelves, 
the Barons making war upon, and defeating the 
| | pOoppoſite 
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ſite at Pilſen. Soon after which, 
= ents. ag Arn Heck acknowledged Sigiſ- 
mund for lawful heir to his brother Wenceſlaus, 
and ſwore fidelity to him accordingly. He was 
crowned at Prague the twenty fourth of Au- 
guſt, 1439, ſeventeen years after the death of 
his brother. | | 
Death of Soon after his coronation, he began again to 
Sigiſmund uſe violence, in order to oblige ſome of the 
heads of the proteſtants to renounce their reli- 
gion: Which proceedings, in a great meaſure, 
1 reviv'd the Bohemians hatred againſt his perſon. 
F | At laſt, not being able to live among a people, 
1 with whom he had no ties of affection, his Ma 
1 jeſty reſolved to ſpend the latter part of his 
1 ee in eaſe, and in order to that, to retire into 
| | Hungary. But as, in his way thither, he paid a 
| viſit to his daughter, who lived at Znaim in 
| Moravia, he was taken ill, and died there, De- 
| 


cember the ninth, 1473, in the ſeventicth year 
of his age. 

Ui cha. This Emperor had a fine ſhape, was liberal 

| | rater, and learned, a lover of men of letters, and ma- 

ſter of ſeveral languages ; and, what is very un- 
common in a Sovereign, a mortal enemy to 
flatterers. He uſed to ſay, „ that they were 
| c worſe than ravens; becauſe thoſe birds only 
| « us'd to pick out the eyes of dead men, 

| « whereas flatterers pick them out of the li- 
c ving.“ 

Tae, After the death of his firſt wife, Mary _ 
of Hungary, Sigiſmund married Barbara-Eliza- 
beth, daughter to Herman Count of Cilley, by 
whom he had Elizabeth, wife to Albert Duke 
of Auſtria, his ſucceſſor in the empire, and 
in the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia. Thus did two potent kingdoms, by a 
ſingle marriage, devolve to this fortunate houſe ; 

as 
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as did alſo the Imperial crown, of which, from 
this period, it ever after kept poſſeſſion, till the 
demiſe of the late Emperor Charles VI. 


CH A P. IV. 


The reigns of AL BERT II, Fxeverick III, 
and MAXIMILIAN I. 


LBE RT the Grave, call'd alſo Albert II, 

9 Magnanimous, was the ſon of 1438. 
Albert of Auſtria, ſurnamed the 

Wonder of the World. Like his 


x ) 


q We anceſtor Rodolph, he was a pecu- 
liar favourite of fortune. His marriage with 

Sigiſmund's daughter, and the great reputation 

he had acquired by his own perſonal merit, raiſed 

him, in the ſpace of one year, to three crowns. Obtains 

For on the firſt of January, purſuant to his fa- the crowns. 
| ther-in-law's will, he was proclamed King of of Hun. 

Hungary. On the ſixth of May following, con- ra 
formably to an agreement between the houſes of : 

Bohemia and Auſtria, that the crown of the for- 

mer, in default of lawful iſſue, ſhould deſcend 

to the latter, the wiſer part of the States elected 

him their King. There was another party who 

choſe Caſimir, brother to the King of Poland, 

and crown'd him at Prague. But this occaſion'd 

only a ſhort diſpute : Albert defeated and dif- 

perſed the Poliſh troops, and was left in quiet 

poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, except one or 

two places, which held out tor his COMP 

g e 


Is choſen 
Emperor. 
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He was upon this expedition when news came 
from Frankfort, that the Electors had choſen him 
Emperor there on the twenty-ſixth of June: But 
he was obliged to conceal the affair, till he had 
obtain'd leave of the States of Hungary to accept 
the election; the refuſal of which, if made, was 


the condition on which they gave him their 


crown. However, on the inſtance of the Impe- 
rial electors, they gave their conſent. But this 

roſperity was of ſhort continuance; for Amu- 
rath, Sultan of the Turks, invading Hungary, 
and laying ſiege to Sideravia, Albert, who had 
before ſignalized himſelf againſt the Muſſulmen, 
marched his army to oppoſe them. But the 
weather being exceſſive hot, he was ſeized with 
a dyſentery at Buda, and died in attempting to 
return to Vienna, at the village of Longo, Oc- 
tober 26, 1439. Heleft his Empreſs with child 
of a ſon, who was afterwards named Ladiſlaus. 


She had before brought him two daughters, one 


' Frederick 
III, 1440. 


Uladiſlaus 
regent of 
Hungary. 


married to the King of Poland, and the other to 
the Duke of Saxony. It was about this time, 
when the houſe of Auſtria made this great figure, 
that the art of printing was invented in Germany. 

FREDERICK the Peaceable, couſin german to 
Albert, ſucceeded him in the empire on the 3oth 
of March, 1440, being den years of age. 
He began with making good laws for the civil 
government and coinage, and refuſed the crown 
of Bohemia, which was offer'd him by the States; 
declaring he would preſerve it for young Ladiſ- 
laus, his nephew and pupil, heir to both that and 
the crown of Hungary. The affairs of Buhemia, 
in the mean time, were manag'd by George 


Podiebrac, and thoſe of Hungary by Uladiſlaus 


King of Poland. 


This monarch, at the firſt, behaved himſelf 
very gloriouſly againſt the Turks, and made a 
; | truce 
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truce with Suitaa Amurath, giving him a conſe- 
crated hoſt as a pledge of his obſervation of it. 
Authors make it a judgment on him for the in- 

fraction of this treaty, that he was ſlain in a 

battle ſoon after againſt the ſame prince, who 

had ſecurely turn'd his arms another way, upon 

the good faith of Uladiflaus : But they ſay at the 

ſame time, that the Turks loſt 30,000 men, and 

the Hungarians but 11000 ; and that Uladiſlaus 

ow'd the loſs of his lite purely to his own raſh- 

neſs and precipitation. 

John Huniades, captain-general of Hungary, john 
ſucceeded the King of Poland in the govern- Huniades 
ment thereof. He had all the difficulty in the ſucceeds 
world to ſupport the ſtaggering fortune of that him. 
kingdom: But at laſt, thro' his conduct and 
bravery, he ſo well re- eſtabliſh'd affairs, that he 
became the terror of the Ottoman army. He had 
the adminiſtration in his hands eleven years, from 
1445 to 1456, when he died of a fever con- 
tracted in the heat of an obſtinate battle, in which 
he oblig'd Sultan Mahomet to raiſe the ſiege of 
Belgrade, leaving 40,000 men dead on the ſpot. 

In this action he commanded the united forces of 
the chriſtian Princes, who, in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation at the progreſs of the Turkiſh army, 
had ſent their troops to his aſſiſtance. And be- 
fore this, the Hungarians demanding their King 
of the Emperor, and the regalia of their king- 
dom ; upon Frederick's refuſal they enter'd Au- 
ſtria under Huniades, ſurprized his Imperial ma- 
jeſty at Neuſtadt, and forced him to their own 
conditions. I muſt not omit that Conſtantinople, 
the ſeat of the Eaſtern empire for ſo many cen- 
turies, was taken during this period, anno 1453, 
by Sultan Mahomet I; when the Emperor, Con- 
ſtantine Paleologus, was put to the word, —_ 
. Sd” 
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all his party, and the Turks began to grow more 


than ever formidable. 
The King Ladiſlaus dying at Prague in 1457, the 
crowns of Hungarians choſe Matthias Corvinus, ſon of the 
Bohemia brave Huniades, to be their King: And George 
— —4 Podiebrac, at the ſame time, obtain'd the crown 
from the Of Bohemia, the dignity of which he N N 
houſe of during the minority of his late maſter; ſo that 
Auſtria. the power of the Auſtrian family, late ſo pro- 
digious, was confin'd again, for the preſent, with- 
in its antient narrow bounds. Even its hereditary 
dominions were harraſs'd by inteſtine wars; the 
Emperor Frederick being oppoſed by his brother 
Albert the Prodigal, and his couſin Sigiſmund 
Count of Tirol. He got the beſt of them however 
at laſt, and thought himſelf happy in tranquility, 
and the birth of his ſon Maximilian; when the 
ple of Vienna, inſtigated by the defeated 
PTE took up arms againſt him, beſieged him 
in the caſtle of that capital, and reduced him, 
his Empreſs, and young ſon, to the neceſſity of 
riſhing with hunger, if they had not been re- 

, heved by George King of Bohemia. 
22 Frederick, after this, made ſome weak efforts 
111 uniuc- . 

ceſsſul. to recover Hungary, and refuſed to deliver up 
the regalia to Corvinus : But at laſt, being con- 
tinually alarm'd by the incurſions of the Turks, 
and the common danger of Chriſtendom, he 
made the tour of Italy in the winter of 1467, to 
concert meaſures with the Pope againſt the infi- 
dels. All their conferences, however, came to 
nothing ; for Frederick hearing that Corvinus 
took advantage of his abſence, and made inroads 
upon his territories, he return'd into Germany 
with expedition. Nor did the ambition of Charles 
Duke of Burgundy, on the other hand, give him 
leſs uneaſineſs: For that Prince, who, to the 
yaſt eſtates his father had left him, had added 
Gelderland 
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Gelderland and Zutphen, conceived the deſign 


of geting the regal dignity in his own territories, 
and beſides of being elected King of the Romans. 
Frederick, who deſigned the laſt dignity for his 
own ſon, prevented the ſucceſs of his negocia- 
tions with the Electors; but gave Charles a 
meeting at Treves, to treat about the other af- 
fair. The Duke had prepared all the neceſſary 
regal ornaments, and probably had gain'd his 
urpoſe, by giving his daughter Mary to youn 

Matimilian, if Lewis XI, King of France, h 
not work'd up a jealouſy between theſe two 
Princes, which made the Emperor leave Treves 
abruptly. This ſo irritated Charles, that he car- 
ried his arms into the Empire, under the pretence 
of aſſiſting Robert Count Palatine, who claim'd 
the archbiſhoprick of Cologn : But in 1476, 
going to beſiege Nancy in Lorrain, he received 
a mortal wound, of which he died the next 
morning. 


81 


Charles, by his continual wars, had ſo ruin'd Aggran- 
his troops, drain'd his treaſury, and tired his dizes his 


ſubjects, that, upon his death, the ſtates bent 
their thoughts upon marrying his daughter, now 
their ſovereign, to ſome prince capable of pro- 
tecting them. Lewis XI, King of France, de- 
manded her for the Dauphin his fon, and the 


family by 


his ſon's 
marriage. 


Emperor for Prince Maximilian: But the for- 


mer, by the conqueſts he had made on them, 
had given them ſuch diſguſt, that they choſe 
rather to liſten to Frederick. Tho' Maximilian 
was but eighteen years of age, the nuptials were 
ſolemnized the next Auguſt. They lived toge- 
ther about ſix years, when the Ducheſs died in 


child-birth, leaving two children, Philip and 


Margaret. Maximilian, after this, had great 
conteſts with the States of the Netherlands, 
which I ſhall relate particularly when I MO 

; F 18 
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his life. His father, the Emperor, aſſiſted him 
in them; got him clected King of the Romans, 
put the Duke of Cleves to the ban of the Em- 
pire in his behalf, and left him the Imperial 
crown 1493, having; worn it fifty-nine years. 
Frederick died in peace, as he always wiſhed to 
have lived, at Lintz in Auſtria, having greatly 
aggrandized his houſe by the marriage of his ſon. 
It is ſaid of him, that he never ſwore. but twice 
in his life ; when he took his coronation oath at 
Aken, and when he was crown'd afterwards at 
Rome. 

I muſt go back a little to the former part of 
his life, in order to give the hiſtory of the Empe- 
ror MAaxIMILIAN ; and relate, that immediately 
after his marriage, he gain'd a battle againſt the 
French near Terouene, and eſtabliſhed the affairs 
of the Low-countries, which had ſuffered much 
from the army of Lewis XI ; and that upon the 
death of his wife, her relations differ'd with him 
about the guardianſhip of his 905 "41g claiming 
it as belonging to the ducal fanyly, and he as 
father; that upon this quarrel, he had a three 
years war with the States, eſpceially with thoſe 
of Ghent and Bruges, aſſiſted by the French 
King. He continued the war with that monarch, 
after he had made peace with his own people ; 
and in 1486 he met the Emperor his father at 
Frankfort, where he was elected King of the 
Romans : But bringing back with him a large 
body of Imperial troops, which his father had 
no occaſion for, to aſſiſt him in the French war; 
the ravages they made 1n Flanders fo irritated the 
States, that they ſeized his perſon at Bruges, and 
had him guarded in the caſtle, under pretence 


that he 1 0 to make himſelf maſter of their 
liberties. I 


hey alſo put to death ſeveral of his 
councillors, and thoſe who were ſuſpected to fa- 


vour 
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vour his project; but at laſt, after ten weeks 
confinement, they ſet him at liberty by a treaty, 
which he promiſed religiouſly to obſerve. 
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The Emperor Frederick, being inform d. of Violates a 


his ſon's im | iſonictient, was marching, to his aſ- 
ſiſtance with a good army of Germans. Maxi- 
milian met him in — attended by the 
Princes of Saxony, Brandenburg, Bavaria, Brunſ- 


wick, Heſſe, Baden, and others, who joined 


to perſuade the King not to accept of a forced 

ce, nor to ſuffer the publication of it. They 
would have drawn over the Duke of Cleves to 
their party ; but the Duke refuſing, gave occa- 
ſion for the Emperor, in a ſolemn manner, to 
put him to the Imperial ban, declaring him a 
traitor, and his dominions and honours forfeited. 
In ſhort, it was not till the year hk that the 
Netherlands had Peace, when Charles III, King 
of France, enter'd into treaty with Maximilian, 
whoſe daughter Margaret had been educated at 
the French court. Charles was betrothed to this 
Princeſs; but not liking her as ſhe grew up, and 
prefering to her the heireſs of Bretagne, in order 
to unite that province to his crown, he took this 
gentle method of a treaty with her father to ſend 
. home, that he might be left at liberty in his 
choice. 


eace he 


made. 


As Maximilian had been crown'd King of the The Em- 


Romans in his father's life-time, he was received peror in 


Emperor without any conteſt, immediately after! 1493 puts 


the obſequies of the deceaſed. The begining the 
of his reign was diſturb'd by a great incurſion * 
made by the Turks into Croatia, which he 
thought himſelf obliged to oppoſe. For that 
purpoſe he raiſed a powerful army in Auſtria, and 
advanced to meet _—_ wr gy great expedition : 

But the invaders, ſurprized at the news of his 
coming,. fled ſham ly _—_ him, and left 


han 


urks 
in a panic. 
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him at liberty immediately to diſband his troops, 
and apply himſelf to the domeſtic affairs of the 
empire. Soon after, at the inſtance of the Princes, 
he married Blanch-Mary, ſiſter to John-Galeas 
Duke of Milan, and the moſt beautiful woman 
of her time. Lewis Sforza, who had been go- 
vernor of Milan under the Duke, and now po- 
ſeſſed the ſovereignty by uſurpation, did all in 
his power to promote this marriage, and in re- 
turn was complimented with the inveſtiture of 

the duchy by the Emperor. 
A diet at Charles, King of France, found pretenſions to 
Worms. the duchy of Milan, and had undertaken to ſub- 
due it: Which occaſioned Maximilian to call a 
diet at Worms, to debate whether or no he 
ſhould oppoſe the French King, or march a- 
gainſt the Turks. Neither the one nor the other 
was reſolved on; all the attention of the diet be- 
ing turned to domeſtic affairs. A decree for pre- 
ſerving the peace of the empire; the fixing of 
the Imperial chamber at Worms, which before 
follow'd the Emperor's court, and was after- 
wards ſettled at Spires z and the erection of the 
county of Wirtemberg mto a duchy, in favour 
of Count Frederick, and of the duchy of Au- 
ſtria into an arch-duchy ; were the chief tranſac- 

| tions of this afſembly. 

Philip of A marriage having been propoſed between his 
Auſtria ſon Philip, then eighteen years of age, and the 
marriedt0 infanta Jane, one of the daughters of Ferdinand 
the heiref of Arragon, and Iſabella of Caſtile, he was de- 
ſirous of ſeeing it accompliſhed, This infanta 
had before her the infant John, who was mar- 
ried ſome months after to Margaret, Philip's 
fiſter, and the infanta Iſabella, wife to Emanuel 
King of Portugal : Yet, contrary to all proba- 
bility, by the death of this brother and ſiſter, 
and all their children, ſhe became ſole heireſs 5 
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the kingdom of Spain. This alliance, therefore, 
was even more advantagious to the houfe of 


Auſtria, than was that of Maximilian with the 


heireſs of Burgundy. 

Lewis Duke of Orleans ſucceeded Charles 
King of France, and pretended to have an in- 
conteftable right to the Duchy of Milan, as be- 
ing heir to Rene Count of Provence. To make 
good his claim he refolved to paſs the Alps, and 
wrelt it out of the hands of Lewis Sforza. 


5 


This Duke had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of Diffe- 
Maximilian; who intended to have ſupported rence a- 
him, but was diverted by a new war kindled in bout the 


Gelderland. Arnold Egmont, Duke of Gelder- 


land, in conſideration of fervices done him 1. 


againſt his ſon, had ceded his duchy to Charles 
the laſt Duke of Burgundy, on condition of his 
advancing him 92,000 crowns, and allowing 
him the whole revenue during life. Upon the 
death of him and his fon, the Duchefs Mary, 
and after her Maximilian, as guardian to his 
fon, endeavoured to maintain their claim to this 
duchy, and to make it part of the dominions 
of the houfe of Burgundy : But Charles Eg- 
mont, grandſon of Arnold, fupported himſelf 
in 2 part of it, as long as he lived, in ſpite of 
the power of the Auſtrian family, anc the * 
ment of the Princes of the Empire. Whilſt 
Maximilian was engaged in this war, he was 
obliged to come to an agreement with this com- 
petitor, in order to oppofe the Swiſs, who had 
Fe 3 incurſions into the Auſtrian ter- 
ritories. This quarrel encreafed to fuch fury, that 
in ſeveral battles there fell about 30,000 men, 
moſt of them on the fide of the Swits : But at 
laſt, by the mediation of other powers, Maxi- 
milian granted them a peace, which was much to 


his own advantage. 
| 3 F 3 While 


Duchy of 
elder- 
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Conteſts While the Emperor was moſt engaged in 
ow = this war with the Heiss Lewis XII was willing 
of to take advantage of this opportunity, to poſſeſs 
Milan. ©< Ss Opp Wo: 0.2 
& himſelf of the Duchy of n. To this end, 
he raiſed a formidable army, which he ſent into 
Lombardy the fame year, where, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Venetians, they conquer'd almoſt all 
the Duchy in leſs than twenty days, and at laſt 
obliged Duke Lewis to retire into Germany, with 
his family, and what he could carry away. Here- 
upon the French King, who waited at Lions for 
the ſucceſs of his arms, marched directly to the 
city of Milan, and made there a ſolemn entry: 
But after a reſidence of fome time, he return'd 
to his own kingdom. Nor was it long before 
the Duke of Milan, aſſiſted by the Emperor, re- 
cover'd that city with as much eaſe as the French 
King had won it: But fortune did not favour 
him long ; for the Swiſs, who compos'd the ma- 
Jority of his army, refuſed to fight ; but on the 
contrary, deliver'd up the Duke to the French, 
who ſent him priſoner into France, where he 
died diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions. Lewis XII, 
after this, continued in poſſeſſion, and in 
order to preſerve himſelf therein, engaged by 
treaty to give his daughter Claude in marriage to 
Charles the randſon of Maximilian, when the 
two parties ſhould arrive at a proper ge 
The boors In 1502 the German boors made a formidable 
revolt. inſurrection, in order to throw off the yoke of 
their lords, and make themſelves a free repub- 
lick, after the example of the Swiſs. They were 
at length reduc'd ; but not without a powerful 


army. 

M Maximilian, though he had agreed with the 
Hot the French King about the Duchy of Milan, could 
Duchy of not forgive the aſſiſtance the Venetians had lent 
him to ſubdue it. He reſolved therefore, m a 
. * 23 | ier 
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diet held at Conſtance, to make war on them, 
and engaged Pope Julius II, and the Kings of 
France and Spain, to aſſiſt him in it. The French 
King, as well as Maximilian, ſaw with regret ſe- 
veral cities of the Duchy of Milan, and other 

rts of Lombardy, in the hands of that repub- 
Fick And the ſucceſs of this war was fo great, 
that Maximilian on one fide, Lewis XII on ano- 
ther, and Pope Julius upon his own borders, 
ſciz'd what was moſt convenient for them. But 
it was not long that they kept it, the Venetians 
finding means to draw off the King of Spain and 
the Pope from the alliance, and becoming more 

owerful than ever. Maximilian, in the mean 
time, had work. enough on his hands with the 
Duke of Gelderland ; and the King of France, 
left” alone againſt a formidable alliance, and 
being attacked the other way by Henry VIII, 
King of England, was ſoon forc'd to abandon 
the Duchy of Milan; though his general, Gaſ- 
ton de Foix, had won a ſignal victory near Ra- 
venna. 
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Ferdinand, King of Caſtile and Arragon, ta- Navarre 
king advantage of this juncture, made himſelf ſubdued, a 
maſter of the kingdom of Navarre, in prejudice Peace; 


of the houſe of Albret. As he had no other 
title to hold it, he procured a bull from the 
Pope, which bore date after the invaſion. And 
in 1313 Lewis XII dying, his ſucceſſor, 
Francis I made peace with the Emperor; who 
ſoon after married his grand-daughter, the In- 
fanta Mary, to Lewis, the eldeſt fon of La- 
diſlaus King of Hungary. But both partics 
being yet too young, the conſummation of their 
marriage was for the preſent deferr'd. All this 
while Maximilian was providing for that future 


grandure of his family, which ſoon after dazzled 


the eyes of all Europe. 
. Pei 4 But 


and a new 
marriage. 
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Milan a= But in a very ſhort time, 1515, he was him- 


_ the ſelf alarm'd by the progreſs of Francis, his ally; 
N who, ſoon after, recover d the whole Mila- 
French, neſe, and obtain'd the ceſſion of it from Duke 
Sforza, in conſideration of a penſion during 
life. He then made a league with Pope Leo X; 
the effect of which was, that the Emperor, at 
the head of 30,000 men, march'd into Italy. 
He did nothing but block up Milan for ſome 
months; and was then call'd into Germany, to 
attend the ſickneſs of Ladiſlaus King of Hun- 
gary, and to ſend his grandſon Charles, at that 
time in the Netherlands, to take poſſeſſion of 
the crown of Spain, which had juſt before de- 
volved to him by the death of Ferdinand. | 
Riſe of It was in the reign of this Emperor, Anno“ 
the refor- 1.517, that Lutheraniſm had its firſt riſe in Ger- 
— many. Leo X, to raiſe money for the com- 
pleating the Church of St Peter, iſſued out.pl- 
nary indulgences, at a certain price, for af Hanks 
and degrees of perſons. The Domini 8, who 
had the charge to diſperſe them, preached up 
their merit in ſuch an extravagant manner, that 
all thinking people were ſcandaliz'd : 20g 
Auguſtins in particular, angry that they were not 
employed in the ſame office, took upon them to 
refute what the Dominicans had advanced. John 
Stulpitz, vicar general of the Auguſtins, was 
the firſt to expoſe the ridicule of theſe indulgen- 
ces: He was Joined by Martin Luther, the moſt 
able doctor in the univerſity of Wirtemberg, 
who propos'd theſe, againſt thoſe who diſtribu- 
ted them. John Thetzel, in behalf of the Pope, 
ſet up a counter battery at Frankfort upon Oder; 
where, in quality of Inquiſitor, he caus'd Lu- 
ther's writings to be burnt. Which madg the Au- 
guſtin, a warm enterprizing man, more zealous 


in defence of what he had writ; and his diſciples, 
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in their turns, burnt the works of the Dormini- 
cans at Wirtemberg, Both parties thus a the Pye 
exaſperated, the Dominicans ſollicited the Pope 
to condemn their opponents; and Leo, giving 
way to their remonſtrances, ſummoned Luther 
to appear at Rome. They at the fame time wn- 
portun'd the Emperor, that he would exert his 
authority againſt the new doctrine : But the 
King of Hungary being dead, and the guardian- 
ſhip of that — for young Lewis devolving 
on him, that, and the concluſion of an agree- 
» ment with the King of France, employed his 
Imperial majeſty for the r However, the 
next year, „ K ſummon' diet at * 
Whither Luther, who had refuſed to appear a 
Rome, came, and defended his doctrine before 
Cardinal Cajetan, the legate. The cardinal 
preſs'd him to retract, which Luther would not; 
and. both parties being inflexible, this meeting 
inſte M of repairing did but widen the breach al- 
ready Made in religion. Luther retired in the 
night, for, fear of being ſeiz d, and appeal'd 
from the legate to the Pope: He. was protected 
bYthe Elector of Saxony, who had writ to Rome 
in his favour. *. 

At the end of this diet, on the 2th of Janu- Death and 
ary 1519, the Emperor Maximilian died of 1 
fever, and was bang! fo foon alter at Neuſtade, He pft 
was a handſome prince, very fober, and ſo mo- mo Maximi- 
deſt, that none of his attendants ever faw him lan. 
naked. In bis infancy he was fubject to many 
infirmities, and. till he was nine er ten years of 
age, many doubted if he would not be a natural, 
or at leaſt, dumb all his life-time : But this de- 
fect was fo corrected in his advanced years, that 
he was admir'd for his eloquence in ſpeaking di- 
verſe languages. He was a lover of letters, and 
a favourer of all who profeſſed them; en 

vely 


His iſſue. 
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lively imagination, an agreeable wit, and a good 
talent in poetry. He left behind him ſeveral 


works, particularly a poem, in his own tongue, 


upon his various expeditions. His memory was 
ſo prodigious, that he hardly forgot any man's 
name, tho' he had heard it but once in his life; 
or his perſon, if he had once ſeen him. Patient 
in enduring fatigues, brave in his perſon, liberal, 
magnificent, courteous and affable to all the 
world, no wonder that he was univerſally belo- 
ved. He introduced large muſkets into the mi- 
litary diſcipline, and pikes eighteen foot long. 
He alſo eſtabliſh'd new martial laws and decrees, 
which ſubſiſt to this day. 

By this ſecond wife, Blanch-Mary Sforza, he 
left no children : Nor was any one but Margaret 


| living, of thoſe he had by Mary of Burgundy. 


I have mentioned the betrothing of this Prin- 


ceſs to Charles VIII King of France, and his re- 
jection of her for the heireſs of Bretagne: She 


was afterwards married to the Infant John, ſon 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella; and, being left a 
widow, ſoon after to Philebert Duke of Savoy, 


who died without conſummating the marriage. 


In 1513 ſhe was made Governeſs of the Low- 
Countries, during the minority of her nephew 


Charles. Her brother Philip, the father of 


Charles, and who married Jane, the heireſs of 
Spain, died twelve years before his father, leaving 
ſix children ; Charles, born September the twen- 
ty-third, 1500, who ſucceeded both his grand- 


fathers; Ferdinand, born the tenth of March 
1503, who became Emperor on his brother's 


reſignation ; Eleonora, married firſt to Emanuel 
King of Portugal, by whom ſhe had one daugh- 
ter, and afterwards to Francis I, of France, by 
whom ſhe had no children; Iſabella, wife to 
Chriſtian King of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 


way, 
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way, who was driven out of his dominions on 
account of his tyranny; Mary, married to Lewis 
King of Hungary, who left her without iſſue; 
and Catherine, a poſthumous child, who, after 
being promiſed to the Electoral Prince of Sax- 
ony, was refuſed him, upon his turning pro- 
teſtant, and given to John III King of Portugal, 
who got divorced from her, and ſent her back 
to Auſtria, The children of Chriſtian and Iſa- 
bella were Dorothy, conſort to Frederick the 
Pious, Elector Palatine, and Chriſtina, married 
firſt to Francis Duke of Milan, and afterwards 
to Francis Duke of Lorrain ; from which latter 
alliance the Princes of that houſe are deſcended. 
It was neceſſary to be thus particular in the alli- 
ances of this family, as the underſtanding of 
much of the enſuing part of our hiſtory de- 
pends on them. ä 
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The reign of CHARLES V, King of Spain 
| and Emperor. 


months ſucceeded Maximilian's 

death, when CHarLes V, Arch- 
Wa duke of Auſtria, and Lord of the 
Low, countries, in right of his fa- 
ther; 


- 
» AT 


his mother; united the majority of the ſuffrages 
of the Electors. He had already been propoſed 
for his ſucceſſor in the diet of Augſburg, by the 


deceaſed Emperor, his Grandfather : But he =_ 
| or 


and King of Spain, Sicily, and Naples by 
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for a competitor Francis I, King of France, who, 
having form'd a defign to add the Imperial 


'crown to hrs own, had made ufe of various arts 


to that end, even during Maximilian's life; and, 


immediately after his deceafe, ſent the ſum of 


400,000 crowns, to ſecure the good will of the 
Electors. 


The diet 
of Worms. 


Theſe princes, foreſeeingmany inconveniencies 
in chuſing either of theſe competitors, at firſt 


thought proper to offer the empire to Frederick 
the Wiſe, Elector of Saxony: But that Prince 
refuſing it, and giving his vote for Charles, he 
was ſeconded by the Archbiſhop of Mentz, who 


was follow'd by all the reft of his collegues, ex- 


cept the Elector of Treves. It was an obſtacle 
to Francis that he was neither born in Germany, 
nor of German extraction; and being bred up in 
an abſolute monarchy, they apprehended he 
would change the conſtitution of the Empire, 
and reduce the Princes to a level with the dukes 
and peers of France. The election of Charles was 
at Frankfort, the 28th of June, 1519. As he 
was then in Spain, the Elector Palatine was 
diſpatch'd to him with the news. He embark'd 
on board a fleet in May, 1520, and going by 
the way of Flanders, was crown'd at Aix la 
Chapelle the 21ft of October following. Then 
leaving that city, on account of the plague, he 
went to Cologn, whence he diſpatch'd orders 
throughout the Empire, to convene the ſtates at 
Worms on the ſixth of January. 

In this diet the Emperor, to prevent the 
growth of a diverfity of religions, publiſh*d very 
rigorous edlicts againft Luther, after having 


heard him in full aſſembly. On this occaſion, 


ſome advis'd him to follow the example of Si- 
giſmund, at the council of Conſtance, and not 
keep the word he had given to that doctor, = 

(ter 
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der the protection of which he appear'd at the 
diet: But Charles would never conſent to this 

declaring : That if honour were to be baniſh'd 

« the world, the palaces of Princes ought to give 

« 1t refuge.” e put him, howeyer, to the 

ban of the Empire, by a decree, which was never 

executed, becauſe his followers carried him off 

upon the road, and conducted him into the terri- 

| tories of the Duke of Saxony, his protector. 

The next year there was a diet at Nuremberg, The diet 
where the Emperor made that famous conſtitu- of on 
tion for dividing the Empire into ten circles, er- 
and ſeveral other regulations. And receiving 
advice, that his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary 
in Spain, on the advancement of Cardinal Adrian 
Floriffen his prime miniſter to the popedom ; 
before he left the aſſembly, he conſtituted the 
Archduke Ferdinand, his brother, lieutenant- 
general of the Empire in his abſence. Ferdi- 1523. 
nand, being inveſted with this power, began to 
execute it by ordering the decree of the aſſembly 
at Worms, and the Bull of Leo X againſt Lu- 
ther, to be put in force, and the two religions 
to be reunited. But the Lutheran party grow- 
ing ſtronger every day, the Legate prevail'd on 
the Catholic Princes to form an aſſembly at Ra- 
tiſbon, where a league was concluded between 
them, whereby they obliged themſelves to exe- 

cute the decree of Worms; to make no change 
in religion ; to drive the Lutherans out of their 
_ territories, and to deprive them of all their bene- 
fices. But this union did not check the reforma The king- 
tion, which ſpread beyond the Baltick ſea, thro? doms in 
the diſpoſition of Chriſtiern, who was depriv'd of he North 
Denmark and Norway by his uncle Frederick, therans. 
Duke of Holſtein, and of Sweden by Guſtavus 
Vaſa. Both theſe Princes introduced Lutheraniſm 
into their new dominions, immediately atter they 
| had 
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had ſubdued them. It ſpread yet farther into 
Lower Germany, as well as into Livonia and 


Pruſſia, where Albert of Brandenburg, Grand- 


maſter of the Teutonic Order, embraced the 


new religion. | 

Francis I, in the mean time, puſh'd on his 
conqueſts in Italy, and had laid ſiege to Pavia: 
| But the conſtable, Charles of Bourbon, happen- 
[4 ing to fall into diſgrace, enter'd, in revenge, in- 
to a treaty with the Emperor, and joined the 
Viceroy of Naples ; which done, they marched 
at the head of their united forces to the relief of 
The fatal the place. The King gave them battle, which 
Battle of he loſt, was taken priſoner the 24th of February, 
Pavia» 1525, and conducted ſoon after into Spain. 
Tho' the French were earneſt for the delivery 
of their King, the Emperor cauſed the negocia- 
tion to laſt till the 14th of January 1526, when 
a treaty was ſign'd at Madrid, where Francis 
was priſoner. The King was to be ſet at liberty 
the 13th of March enſuing, on condition that 
his ſons ſhould remain hoſtages till the treaty was 
fulfill'd; and that, if it were not done in fix 
weeks after, he ſhould be oblig'd to return him- 
felf priſoner. Accordingly the children of France 
were exchanged, and conducted into Spain, at 

the ſame time that Francis was ſet at liberty. 
The Luther's opinions ſtill inſinuated themſelves 
Land- into the moſt conſiderable cities in Germany; 
3 = and Philip, Landgrave of Heſſe, through the 
Hege carn ſollicitation of John Elector of Saxony, having 
Lutherans. embraced theſe opinions, introduced them into 

his dominions. 
The diet Theſe changes of religion, and the extremity 
of Spires. to which the Turk had reduced Lewis King of 
Hungary, prevail'd on Ferdinand to convene a 
diet at Spires, wherein he propoſed to take into 
conlideration both theſtate of religious _— 
| an 
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and that of Hungary. As to the firſt point, the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, and the Elector of Saxony, 
inſiſted ſo ſtrongly on the freedom of their own 
ſtates, that they were obliged, by a clauſe in the 
decree, to allow each Prince liberty of conſcience, 
till the calling of a council. As to the ſecond 
point, the religious affairs had been fo long con- 
teſted, that they prevented any reſolutions being 
taken; inſomuch, that we ſhall ſee the young 
King of Hungary left to periſh. 
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In this conjuncture, one thing prov*d fav@r- A Quarre! 
able to the eſtabliſhment of Lutheraniſm; which between 


was a miſunderſtanding between the Pope and _—_ ay 
Emperor. 


the Emperor, on account of a league made by 
the former with the King of France, the repub- 
lics of Venice and Florence, and the Swiſs can- 
tons, to drive the Spaniards out of Italy, who 


at that time kept Duke Sforza beſieg'd in the 
caſtle of Milan. 


The Emperor, in revenge to the Pope, preſs'd The Duke 
f f Bour- 
him 8 4. — 
turns into 


to call the council; proteſting that, 
if he deferr'd it, he would make uſe of his Impe- 


rial authority to apply a remedy. He alſo ſent Italy. 


the Duke of Bourbon into Italy, as his vanguard, 
to oppoſe the league, having firſt given him the 
inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan. To favour this 
expedition, the Archduke ſent likewiſe a ſtrong 
re- inforcement into Italy. 

Charles of Bourbon, ſeeing himſelf inveſted 
with the command of an army of 40, ooo men, 
travers'd all Italy, in order to attack the confe- 
derates. At whoſe approach, Pope Clement be- 
ing alarm'd, hearkened more willingly to the 
ſollicitations of the Emperor's miniſters, who 
were with him in private. But that he might 
re the confederates no ſuſpicion, he would on- 
y conſent to a truce for eight months, which he 
concluded with De Lanoi, Viceroy of Naples. 


| 8 
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The Pope In compliance with this truce, the Pontif re- 
diſpands ſtor'd the places he had taken in Naples; and 
— too diſbanded his troops, that he might ſpare an 
at re- e 

expence to which he was natutally an enemy. 


rens This he repented, bur too late, when he was in. 
form'd that the Duke of Bourbon continued his 
, march. He was then obliged to join the league 


again, and would no more give ear to any 
propoſals. He thought that either the confede- 
rate army, being at the heels of the Duke of 
| bon, would harraſs his troops in their march, 
or that he would waſte his force in the ſiege of 
fome conſiderable city ; not imagining, that after 
he had writ him very reſpectful letters, he had 
any intention to come and force him in Rome, 
However, the Duke arriv'd before that city the 
F:3 morning following, and gave orders for an 
aſſault, under the favour of a pretty thick miſt. 


Rome Twice were his troops vigorouſly repuls'd at a 
_ * breach; whereat he was fo enrag'd, that he took 


Duke of © reſolution to ſcale the walls: But in advancing 
Bourbon was kilPd by a muſket-ball in his right groin. 
killed. The officers, who ſaw him fall, animated with 
fury, ſcaled the walls; the ſoldiers following with 
ſo much reſulution, that the city was taken; and 
the Spaniards, tho* but a ſmall number, put all 
the Roman troops they met with to the ſword. 
The reſt of the army being enter'd, the city was 
fack*d, and the Pope, who had retired into the 
caftle of St Angelo, remain'd beſieged there till 
the arnval of the contederate army, when the 
Imperial forces, great part of whom were ſwept 

away by the plague, retir'd to Naples. 
The Turk The Princes of Italy, rouſed at this affair, en- 
matter of - ter'd into alliance with the Kings of France and 
Hungary. England, and all together reſolv'd, at any rate, 
1529 to curb the Emperor's power. Charles, who 
was {till in Splan, ſolicited an agreement * | 
the 
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the King of France and the Pope, that he might 
be at liberty to paſs over into Italy, and thence 

on to Germany: The Turk having taken 
D effectual advantage of the wars of the Chri- 
ſtians, that he had almoſt made himſelf maſter 
of all Hungary. Fen 

Mean while the Archduke Ferdinand, who 
had inherited this crown, by the death of his 
brother-in-law Lewis, ordered a diet to be call'd 
at Ratiſbon, under pretence of regulating re- 
ligious affairs; but they were obliged to 7 — 
the holding it, and remove it to Spires. ere The diet 
it was ordain'd, that wherever the decree of of Spares. 
Worms had been publiſh'd, no perſon ſhould 
be ſuffer'd to turn Lutheran ; but that in thoſe 
places where Lautheraniſm had been receiv'd, it 
ſhould be allowed till a council was call'd, on 
condition that the Catholics ſhould have likewiſe 
the free exerciſe of their religion. But the Lu- 
theran Princes, with fourteen Imperial cities, 
proteſted againſt this decree, and appeal'd to the 
council and Emperor, whence they have fince 
been call'd Proteſtants. As to aſſiſtance againſt the 
Turk, the ſame Proteſtants dedlar'd, they would 
not contribute to any thing whatever, unleſs 
the free exerciſe of religion were re-eſtabliſhed. 

During this, Soliman, well apprized of the 
Chriſtian diviſions, and having nothing more The Turk 
to fear in Hungary, marched and laid ſiege to beſieges 
Vienna the 26th, of September. But that city Vienna. 
was defended ſo bravely, by Philip Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, that the Turk was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege at a month's end, after having loſt 
60,000 men. | 

Charles, reſolving to extricate himſelf in good The Em- 
earneſt from all the affairs with the league, con- Peror 
chided a peace with the Pope, and then with the Wakes 
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Tates, and goes to Italy, 
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than before. By this my he found himſelf at 
liverty to execute the defign he had formed, 
and embarking at Barceloria, went to Bologna, 
where he had a conference with the Pope about 
the means to reduce the Proteſtants. The Pon- 
tif, taking advantage of this diſpoſition, incited 
him as much as poſſible to a war with them; be- 
ing willing ſtill to avoid the calling of a council, 
in which he knew the Lutherans would bear great 
ſway : But the Emperor, thro* his apprehen- 
ſiong of the Turk, could not reſolve on this raſh 
meaſure. Theſe conferences terminated in a re- 
ſolution to aſſemble a diet : After which Charles 
ſent orders to all parts for the convocation of it 
at Augſburg, on the 8th of April. He did not 
however arrive there till the 15th of June, which 
gave the Proteſtants time to ſettle that confeſ- 
ſion of faith, which has ſince retained the name 
of the confeſſion of Augſburg, to preſent him 
in a full diet. 
The con- He opened it on the 20th of the ſame month, 
feſſion of when Cardinal Campegio, the Pope's Legate, 
Augſburg took occaſion to make a Latin oration, to exhort 
— the Lutherans to re-enter ingo the communion of 
15309, the Roman church. At the end of that ha- 
rangue, the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave 
of Heſſe, and ſeveral other Princes riſing up, 
advanced over-againſt the Emperor*s throne, 


thew that they had not embraced heretical op! 
nions. The Emperor acquieſced with their de“ 
mand, and the next day that confeſſion, with 
the authority for each article, after reading, were 
delivered into his Majeſty's hands. Some time 
after, the catholics refutation was read before 


and preſſed the Lutherans earneſtly to ans it, 
ut 


and made him a compliment, beging him t 
permit their confeſſion of faith to be read, 5 


the Emperor, who gave his approbation of it, 
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but in vain. The diet then gave them reſpite till 
April the next year, to reconcile themſelves to 
the church; prohibiting them, during that time, 
from writing againſt the catholics, or drawing 
over any catholics to their communion. It was 
added to the decree, that the Pope ſhould be de- 
ſired to ſummon a council in ſix months, to be 
ned a year after the citation. 

The proteſtants, not being content with this The Pro- 
decree, withdrew; and the Emperor, judging teſtants 
thence of their intentions, put an end to the diet withdraw 
by another decree, whereby he forbid the exer- — * 
ciſe of any other religion, but the catholic, on 

ain of puniſhment, and confiſcation of goods. 

his decree induced the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
who firſt abſented himſelf from the diet, to make 
a league for ſix years with the Cantons of Zurich 
and Baſil, and the city of Straſburg, for their 
common defence, in caſe they ſhould be attacked 
on account of their religion. 

In the midſt of theſe troubles, Charles, not for- The 
getful of his brother Ferdinand, . perſuaded the league of 
Archbiſhop of Mentz to convene the electoral Smalkald. 
colleges. The ſubſtance of the ſummons was, that 
the Emperor having defired him to call the Elec- 
tors to meet at Cologn, to proceed to the election 
of a King of the Romans, the 29th of December 
was fix d for that purpoſe. But the Elector of 
Saxony, having received one of theſe Letters, im- 
me-'iately wrote to the Landgrave of Heſſe, and 
allt e other proteſtant Princes, States, and Cities, 
to g them not to fail meeting on the 29th of 
December at Smalkald, in order to adviſe what 
meaſures to take for the 2 of their party. 

Thus it happened, that while the catholic Elec- 
tors were deliberating at Cologn upon the elec- 
tion, the proteſtant Princes arrived at Smalkald, 
where they agreed immediately upon a defenſive 

6 2 league, . 
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league, againſt all who ſhould attack them in 
general or particular, This done, they dif- 
patched letters to the Emperor, to declare the 
reaſons that had obliged them to this meaſure. 
They alſo inſerted therein their proteſtations a- 
gainſt any pretended election of a King of the 
Romans; alledging, it could not be lawfully 
done, while the Emperor was in good health; 
and that therefore it was not only contrary to 
the, Caroline bull, but alſo to the rights and li- 
Ferdinand berties of the Empire. But, notwithſtanding 
elected theſe proteſtations, the other Electors who were 
v5, In preſent at Cologn, finding it neceſſary to ſatisfy 
2 dug the Emperor's demands, proceeded to the elec- 
afterwards tion of Ferdinand, the 5th of January 1531. 
crowned He was crown'd at Aken, the 11th of the ſame 
at Aix, month, of which advice was immediately given 
__ to the Princes and States of the Empire, with 
ledged by orders to acknowledge his new title. But the 
the prote- Elector of Saxony, and his confederates, inſtead 
Kants. of complying, ſent to demand aſſiſtance of the 
Kings of France and England. The latter re- 
fuſed them, with deſign as yet to keep fair with 
Rome, till he had got his marriage diffolved 
with Catharine of Arragon : But the former 
comply*d, to prevent the violation of the liberties 

of the Empire. 
Agree- In January 1532, the Emperor ſet out for 
ment 5 Ratiſbon, and in his way paſſed by Mentz, where 
go the Archbiſhop preſſed him to hearken to a peace 
dies. with the Proteſtants, till a council ſhould be cal- 
. led. To this he conſented, and accordingly the 
Electors of Mentz and Palatine diſpatched depu- 
ties forthwith to their colleague 1 Saxony, and 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, to invite them to 
Schweinfurt in April, where his Majeſty permit- 
ted them to meet, to endeavour a reconciliation: 
4. mecting accordingly took place; in . 
555 alter 
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after much debate, they came to an agreement. 
The purport of the principal articles was, That 
« the Emperor ſhould maintain the publick peace 
« throughout Germany; and that, without re- 
« garding the decrees of Worms and Augſburg, 
both parties ſhould be forbid moleſting each 
<« other, on a religious account, till the States of 
« the Empire ſhould find ſome means to ter- 
% minate the differences: That he ſhould call 
a council in ſix months, and give orders to the 


Imperial chamber, to ſuſpend the execution of 


all ſentences on religious matters, and not to 
« admit any new action againſt the Proteſtants; 
and that reciprocally the Proteſtants ſhould be 
« obedient to the Emperor, and promiſe to 
give him aſſiſtance againſt the Turks.“ This 
treaty was agreed on by ſeven Proteſtant Princes, 
and twenty-four Cities, the 23d of July; and 


Charles, who had all the tranſactions communi- 


cated to him, ratified it the 2d of Auguſt, in 
the diet at Ratiſbon. | 0 
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Ih apprehenſions had of the Turks were not Soliman 
imaginary : For advices were brought to Ratiſ- marches 
bon, that Soliman was on the march towards againſt 


Stiria with a prodigious number of troops; that 


15,000 horſe were already advanced as far as 


Lintz, and that Soliman in perſon had already 
croſſed the Danube at Belgrade. But as the a- 
greement. juſt made with the Proteſtants had 
calmed the minds of both partics, and each ſtrove 
which ſhould outvie the other in ſhewing their 
zeal againſt the common enemy, the Chriftian 
army conſiſted in a ſhort time of 90,000 foot 
and 20,000 Horſe. This news, with the ap- 
proach of winter, was ſufficient to oblige Solt- 
man to march back to Conſtantinople, without 
being able to undertake any thing. 


G 3 After 
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The Em- After the Sultan's retreat, Charles diſbanded 
Peror goes good part of his army, and ſet out for Italy. At 
eng, tua he wrote to the States of the Empire, 
where he 2 
enters into that he was obliged to take that journey for im- 
a league portant reaſons, particularly to conſult with the 
with the Pope on the convocation of a council; and that, 
** to for the reſt, he had left to the King of the Ro- 
zudice of mans, in his abſence, the management of pub- 
— lic affairs. From Mantua he went on to Bo- 

where he had a conference with Pope 
Clement VII concerning the affairs of religion, 
and the council. He alſo renewed his league with 
the Pontif for eighteen months, in appearance 
on account of peace, but in reality to prevent 

the French from returning into Italy. f 
The Pope Charles, having thus ſecured his affairs on that 
ſends into ſide, fet out in March for Spain, where the af. 
8 fairs of that kingdom required his preſence. Some 
— che time after, the Pope diſpatched the Biſhop of 
Prote- Rhegio info Germany, with orders to proceed 
ſtants. to Weimar, to John- Frederick Elector of Saxo- 
1535. ny, who had ſucceeded his father Frederick, to 
ſignify to him his maſter's good intentions, and 
deſire to reconcile and re- unite, by the mildeſt 
methods, the parties that were divided. The 
Elector, upon his arrival, and delivery of this 
meſſage with an harangue, made no other an- 
ſwer, than that the affair was of ſuch importance, 
that it required time to conſider of it. How- 
ever, ſome days after, he gave the nuncio and 
Imperial miniſter to underſtand ; That he was 
very glad of the reſolution the Emperor and 
Pope had taken to convene a council; that he 
would conſult with the other Proteſtant Princes, 
at the next meeting at Smalkald ; and then give 
2 3 anſwer. In effect, ſuch an anſwer 
was accordingly given, by which they agreed to 
abide by the deciſions of a council, provided 
| freedom 
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freedom of debate were admitted; refering 
themſelves, for the reſt, to his Imperial Majeſty, 
to whom, and no other, they owed reſpect and 

Some months after, the Landgrave of Heſſe 
arrived at the court of France, to endeavour the 

re- eſtabliſnment of Duke Ulrick of Wirtemberg, 
his hear relation, who had been driven from his 
dominions ten years befor@ the confederate 
States of Suabia. The Emperor likewiſe, at 
the ſolicitation of the States, had deprived this 
Duke of all his territories, and had inveſted there- 
with his brother Ferdinand. _ | 

The Landgrave imagined that he had now TheDuke 
found the lucky moment to recover them, both of Wir- 
on account of Charles's abſence, and becauſe the temberg 
time of the Suabian confederacy was juſt expired, **ſtorea. 

In order to ſucceed in this deſign, he mortgaged 53+ 
the principality of Montbelhard to the King of 
France, in Dake Ulrick*s name, on his advan- 
cing a confiderable ſum and the promiſe of more. 

Both the Landgrave and King Francis then 
made conſiderable levies, which being joined be- 
yond the Rhine, they advanced into the Duchy 
of Wirtemberg, and fell upon 1200 Imperialiſts, 
whom they defeated, taking moſt part of them 
— After this defeat, all the fortreſſes in 4 

irtemberg fubmited to Duke Ulrick, their 

former maſter. 

This gave occaſion to the Elector of Mentz, A double 
and George Duke of Saxony, the Landgrave's accom- 
father-in-law; to negotiate an accommodation — 
between King Ferdinand and the Elector ofß 
Saxony, that it might be the foreranner of one 
between the Landgrave and the Duke of Wir- 
temberg with the ſame Ferdinand. They ſuc 
ceeded in both: It was agreed by the firſt treat, 
That Ferdinand, in Charles's name; ſhould | .. 
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put an end to all actions entered in the Imperial 
chamber againſt the Proteſtants, not compre- 


hending the Anabaptiſts, Sacramentarians, and 


other ſe&ts; and that the Elector of Saxony, 
and his allies, ſhould acknowledge Ferdinand 
as King of the Romans, and give him the 


title.” By the ſecond it was ſti "_ ated, That 


Ulrick ſhould be reſtored to poſſeſſion of 


all his eſtates, on condition that he and his 
ſucceſſors ſhould hold the Duchy of Wirtem- 


berg in fief of the houſe of Auſtria, and that in 


default of heirs male in the houſe of Wirtem- 


berg, this country ſhould return to the Princes 
of Auſtria, to be held by them as a fief of the 
Empire ; that Duke Ulrick ſhould acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand as King of the Romans, and 
enter into no confederacy againſt him; that 
the Landgrave and Duke Ulrick ſhould either 
come 1n perſon, ot ſend their embaſſadors to 


aſk pardon of Ferdinand, and that Duke Ul. 


rick thould then receive of him, as Prince of 


- Auſtria, the full right of poſſeſſion of hi 
Duchy.“ | 


The 
King of 


France's 


* 


No over was the Duke of Wirtemberg re- 
eſtabliſhed in his dominions, than he repaid the 
| King of France the money he had advanced him 


on the mortgage of Montbelliard. But F a 
not content with reſtoring the principality, 


ſented him with a very conſiderable ſum w ich 


The Po 
The NID 
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he had lent him, beſides the mortgage money. 


During the war of Wirtemberg, this King was 
N another againſt Duke Sforza of Mi- 

lan, who had — Chriſtina, Niece to Char- 
les V: To this intent he had made a league with 
Clement VII; but that Pope dying at the end of 
September, prevented the execution of their de- 
ſign. Paul ll. of the houſe of F arneſe, ſuc- 
tes Clement both. 1 in the papal chair, and 1 2 
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his politics. He eluded the convocation of a 
council; but to conceal his deſign, ordered Ver- 
er his nuncio to vilit the Princes, to propoſe 
Mantua for the place of aſſembly, and demand 
in what manner they expected the proceedings 
ſhould be managed. He alſo charged his nun- 
cio to incite all the German Princes againſt the 
King of England, who had ſeparated from the 
church, and to try if there was no way to con- 
vert Luther and Melancthon. In compliance 
b with this order, Verger went to viſit moſt of 
: the courts, and on the road had a conference 
with Luther, who remain'd inflexible. Where- 
upon the Pope choſe out nine Cardinals and 
Biſhops, who drew up a tormulary for the rctor- 
| mation of the church. . 
The Proteitants, by this, finding out the The con- 
Pope's intentions, made uſe of it as a pretence 2 
for their aſſembling at Smalkald ; but in reality, 255 
it was to renew their alliance, which was juſt up- ne. 
on expiring. The Elector of Saxony, the Elec- 1535 
tor Palatine, Robert Duke of Deuxponts, the 

Princes of Pomerania, Duke Ulrick of Wirtem- 

berg, Count William of Naflau, the Deputies 

of Frankfort, Augſburg, Kempten, Hamburg, 

and Hanover, were all at this aſſembly, where 

they renewed the alliance for ten years, both for 
ee and all of the confeſſion of Augſ- 
"rg; Ft :-249 
It was at this aſſembly that two embaſſadors, Negocia- 
one from Francis I, and another from Henry tion of 

VIII, King of England, were preſent. The che French 


| OS, d En- 
| French miniſter came to clear his maſter of the glich —. 
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imputation laid on him by the protcſtant. Prin- bafladors 
ces, for having burnt ſome Lutherans at Paris; at Smal- 
and to conſult with the confederatęs about an kald. 
alliance with the Turks, which the Sultan had 
offer d his maſter. But the aſſembly did nei- 
8 | ther 
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| ther ſeem very well fatisfied with the excuſe, nor 
. did they much regard the propoſal. As to the 


_ Engliſh embaſſador, his maſter having alread 
been divorced above a year, both from his wi 
and the church of Rome, that miniſter pro- 
pos'd to the Princes, in his name, to keep uni- 
ted together againſt the papal authority: Which 
was very agreeably received by the aſſembly, 
with a promiſe to conform to it. 

| Confuſion During theſe tranſactions, Munſter, for near 
| in * two years, became the ſcene of a bloody tra- 
| jon gedy, which was there acted by a particular ſect 
of Anabaptiſts. Moſt part of the inhahitants, 
attach'd to this new doctrine, protected the 
authors of it with ſo much obſtinacy, that 
they expoſed the city to total ruifi in their de- 
3 fence. They had choſe a taylor for their King, 

| called John of Leyden, while their Biſhop' kept 
them continually beſieged. At laſt, juſt as de- 
pair had determined them to periſh rather than 

+. : furrender, one of their Mock-king's companions, 


— — 


| wuoith whom the beſiegers held a correſpondence, 


opened them an entrance into the place. 
| Charles in On the other hand, Charles had undertaken 
Africa and to make war on Chairadin, called Barbaroſſa, 
Italy. general of the naval forces of the Ottomans, who 
infeſted the kingdoms of ** and Sicily. 
With this deſign, he ſet out in April with a for- 
| midable fleet; render'd himſelf maſter of the 


| ; taken from King Muley Afen; delivered a 
2 gee: number of chriſtian captives; re-eftabliſh'd 
| uley Aſſen in his territories, and left a good 
| garriſon in the fort Goletta to oblige him to re- 


main his tributary. Charles was forced to quit 


the coaſts of Africa, on receiving advice that the 
King of France had entered Piedmont, with 
| above 60,000 men, . bgth to revenge kimfelt 7 
| | che 


* 


city and port of Tun, which Bacharoſſa had 
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the Duke of Savoy, and to recover the Duchy 
of Milan. The Emperor no fooner arrived at 
Naples, but he ſent orders into all his dominions 
to diſpatch what troops they poſſibly could in- 
to Italy, to make head againſt the French. 
From Naples he went on to Rome, where, in 
the preſence of the Pope, the Cardinals, and the 
embaſſadors of foreign Princes, he made a very 
paſſionate harangue againſt the King of France. 
He renewed allo his ſollicitations for the con- 
vocation of a council; and the Pope, being 
ſecretly informed, that the Proteſtants in- 
fifted abſolutely, on its being held in ſome city 
of the Empire, proteſted openly, that he was 
willing to give the Emperor ſatisfaction upon 
that point; but inſtead of naming a city in 
Germany, he appointed it at Mantua, in June 
1537. | 
Charles, beheving he had put the religi- The Em- 
ous affairs. m a good poſture, traverſed n 
Italy with his army, and marched to at- wich 
tack Provence: But the French, by only taking an army, 
the moſt advantageous poſts, ſtop'd his army but in 
without engaging in any battle, and almoſt en- vain. 
tirely ruined it. The Emperor was obliged-to 53. 
retire to Genoa, where embaſſadors from the A prote- 
proteſtant Princes came to undeceive him, as to ſtant em- 
the report of their alliance with France and En- mul te 
gland, and to beg him to allow the Princes and 
States, who had entered into the league ſince the 
ification, to live in peace. He received 
theſe embaſſadors very favourably, and told 
them, that, before he went for Spain, he would 
lend his anſwer by Helde his vice-chancellor. 
In effect, Helde, after going to Vienna, to join 
the Pope's nuncio, arrived at Smalkald, in Fe- 
bruary, where the proteſtant Princes were aſ- 
| 1cmbled, 
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ſembled, and had brought Luther, with their 

other principal preachers. | 

The con- The nuncio and embaſſador immediately 

_—_— preſented the Pope's bull, for the convocation 

3 of the council, which the Princes gave to theit 

the man- divines to examine: Whereupon many diſputes 

ner it is aroſe, both in public and private. At laſt they 

called. declared, that they would have a Chriſtian coun- 

cil, where every one might ſpeak their ſenti- 

ments ; that the Pope had no authority not only 

to preſide thereat, but not even to call it, which 

belonged only to Emperors and Kings; and 

that there were cities in Germany as convenient 

as Mantua. The nuncio and vice-chancellor, 

finding it impoſſible to make them change their 

reſolution, addreſſed themſelves to the catholic 

Princes, to form a counter-battery to the all: 

A catholic ance at Smalkald. With which intent thoſe 

league. Princes aſſembled at Nuremberg, where they 

concluded a league for eleven years, declaring 

the Emperor and King Ferdinand Heads. The 

principal Princes that entered into it were, the 

Archbiſhops of Mentz and Saltzburg, the Dukes 

William and Lewis of Bavaria, Duke George of 

Saxony, and the Dukes Eric and Henry of 
Brunſwick. 

Suſpen- Francis had always reſented the renunciation 

fon of which Charles, by the treaties of Madrid and 

arms for Cambray, had forced him to make of the ſove- 

ace reignty of Flanders and Artois. Hereupon he 

only, and Ordered the parliament of Paris to proceed 

Turin re- againſt him, the Emperor, as a vaſſal, who was 

lieved by guilty of rebellion, and had him ſummon'd up- 

=> ch. on the frontiers, by heralds, to make his ap- 

; nce, and clear himſelf. The Emperor al 

embled his troops with all ſpeed, and juſt as he 

began to make ſome advantage over the Faun 
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a ſuſpenſion of arms for ſix months was agreed 
on, for the Netherlands only. The war was 
carried on in Piedmont, where the Imperialiſts 
took Cheraſco by ſtorm, making a great ſlaugh- 
ter. But ſome time after, the 2 of Turin 


being almoſt reduced to famine, the King ſent 
his ſon Henry, 1 by marſhal Mont- 
moranci, with a formidable army, which open'd 
the paſſages, and relieved the place. However, 
by the interpoſition of the Pope and the Vene- 
tians, he alſo granted three months truce for 
Italy. While the hands of Charles, by theſe 
truces, were tied up, he had recourſe to ſtrata- 
gems. Duke Charles of Egmond having put 
himſelf under the protection of the moſt Chriſtian 
King, to maintain himſelf in poſſeſſion of the du- 
chy,of Gelderland ; the Emperor incited the peo- 
ple of that country to revolt againſt kim, and 
drive him out of his country, by ſpreading a re- 
port that he deſigned to bring them under French 
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juriſdiction. Mean while ſome affairs not per- Thecouv- 
miting the Pope to open the council in 1337, eil de- 


ferr'd, 


as he had appointed in his bulls ; this reſpite err 


gave the Proteſtants an opportunity to continue 
their negotiations, and take more proper me- 
thods againſt it. Ar an aſſembly the year fol- 
lowing at Brunfwick, they received into their al- 


lance the King of Denmark, John Marquis of 


Brandenburg, and Prince Albert of Pruſſia. 


In May, the next year, the Pope came to Truce be- 


Nizza, where, at his deſire, the Emperor and een the 


King of France met alſo. The Pontif endea- pn 


a long negotiation, could only procure their Frange: 


conſent to a truce for ten years. This gave 
leifure to conſult proper means, to put a ſtop to 


the progreſs of the "'urks in Hungary. 


Purſuant 


peror- 
| d the 
voured to reconcile them effectually; but, after King of 
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Purſuant to the reſolutions taken, the Em- 
peror ſent circular letters to all the Princes, de- 
firing their aid; at the ſame time aſſuring the 
Proteſtants, that he had, by the advice of his 
brother and council, diſpatched full powers to 
the archbiſhop of London, and vice- chancellor 
Helde, to accommodate all affairs with them. 

1539, Notwithſtanding this great diviſion in Ger- 
A trace many, each party expreſſed a deſire to be re- uni- 


roms to tel. With this common view, in Februa 
1 1539, an aſſembly of both parties was held at 


Frankfort, where it was reſolved, „That the Em- 
peror ſhouid grant a truce for fifteen months, to 
all proteſtants; that the 2 of Nurem- 
berg, and the Imperial edict, ſnould be ratified; 
that juſtice ſhould be diſtributed impartially to 


all perſons ; that a day, to be appointed by the 


Emperor, ſhould be fixed, for the Proteſtants 
and Catholics to confer at Nuremberg ; which 
aſſembly ſhould conſiſt of learned divines, of a 
eable temper, with ſome lay-men of ability 
and diſcretion ;** and ſeveral other equitable arti- 

cles. | 
An infur- About this time Charles, who had return'd to 
rection at Spain ſince the interview at Nizza, was inform'd 
— ne by the French King, that the people of Ghent 
— having revolted, would have put themſelves un- 
to paſs der the protection of France; but that he Choſe 
through rather to keep the truce, than to take advantage 


France. of that favourable opportunity. As this advice 


obliged the Emperor to go into Flanders, he 
took a reſolution to paſs through France, re- 
lying on that King's honour for his ſafety. He 
was met on the frontiers by the conſtable, after- 
wards by the King's ſons, and ar laſt, by the 
King in perſon, who accompanied him through 
: Orleans to Paris, where he made his entry the 
firſt day of the year 1540. Nothing was here 


forgot 
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forgot that could contribute to honour, entertain, 
and divert him for feven days ſucceſſively. On his 
leaving Paris, he was again accompanied in the 
fame manner : Whereupon, ſeemingly charmed 
with ſo much civihty, he promiſed the King, to 
give him the inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan. 
Francis abſolutely cted it, though Charles 
would not, he ſaid, ſign any act, nll he ſhould 
| arrive in his own dominions: But his diſſimu- 
lation diſcovered itſelf at Valenciennes, where 
he evaded all that they propoſed to him on that 
ſubject. 

Haring regulated affairs in Flanders, and pu- More af- 
niſhed the revolt of the citizens of Ghent, by fairs about 
building a citadel, and leaving there a gariſon *©'8'0P- 
in it; he was obliged to give ſatisfaction to the 
envoys of the proteſtant Princes, who were 
come to meet him, on account of the reſult of 
the aſſembly at Frankfort. Prefering the peace 
of the public therefore, and his own intereſt, to 
the Pope's remonſtrances, he confirmed the re- 
ſult ſome time after, and appointed an aſſembly 
at Haguenau: But as, amongſt other affairs, 
they could not agree about the reſtitution of the 
eccleſiaſtical benefices, it was refered to ano- 
ther diet, at Worms. This diet too was held in 
vain 3 and another at Ratiſbon, in April 1541, 
only decreed to refer all to a conference. 

Three doctors of each party were appointed, un- A confe- 
der two preſidents, who were Frederick Count rence. 
Palatine of the Rhine, and Nicholas Granvelt, 
the Emperor's firſt miniſter. The catholic doc- 
tors were John Eckius, John Grapperus, and 
Julius Pflugius ; the Lutherans were Philip Me- 
lancthon, Martin Bucer, and John Piſtorius, aſ- 
liſted by diverſe perſons of quality. They could 
agree only on fre or ſix articles. As for the 
reſt, Charles perſuaded the diet, either to ur 

| m 
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them to a council, or elſe to the judgment of 
another diet. Contarini, the Pope's legate, 
oppoſed this, infiſting ſtrenuouſly that all ſhould 
be decided by the Pope, or a general council 
But without minding his oppoſition, a decree 
was made, wherein the taking poſſeſſion of 
church lands, and the enticing away any one 
from the ancient religion, were very <xpreſsly 
prohibited. But this was mere outſide form; for 
as he only endeavoured to gain the Proteſtant;, 
to prevent their puting themſelves under the 
protection of the French, the Emperor even 
gave them his letters patent ſecretly, granting 
them the liberty to believe and profeſs what they 
| Other bu- Pleaſed. He made uſe of the ſame juncture to 
fines in condemn the Duke of Cleves to the ban of the 
the diet. Empire, becauſe he had applied to the King of 
France, in order to maintain himſelf in poſſe 
ſion of the Duchy of Gelderland, which was de. 
volved to him. He alſo ordered the Duke of 
Savoy to be re-eſtabliſh'd in his dominions, and 
forbid the Germans to liſt in the French ſervice. 
Then, after exhorting all the States to contribute 
towards the expences for oppoſing the Turk, he 
diſſolved the aſſembly in haſte. 
Charles The reaſon was, becauſe of the ſeaſon for his 
goes to going to Italy, in order to embark on board a 
taly, and fett, to execute a deſign againſt Algiers. He 
2 landed accordingly, and laid ſiege to the town: 
. But the weather proved ſo bad, that moſt part ol 
arms are his troops and veſſels periſned there; inſomuch, 
unſucceis- that he was forceg to abandon the enterprize, 
and retire to Spain with the ſhattered remains. 
Ferdinand Nor was Ferdinand more ſucceſsful in the 
unſuccels- Faſt: For, going to beſiege Buda, where the 
4. young King Stephen was ſhut up, Sultan Sol. 
up" man, whom the other guardians of the royal 
pupil had called to their aſſiſtance, having ſent 
| | al 
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an army, and following himſelf at the head of 
another, Ferdinand was obliged to give him battle, 
which he entirely loſt. Soliman then made him- 
ſelf maſter of Buda, toggther with the perſon 
of the young monarch, and the Queen dowager. 

This diſgrace in Hungary, gave Charles an 1342. 
opportunity to ſummon a diet at Spires, whereat Diet of 
e King of the Romans preſided in his place, Spires, 

That Prince obtained an ample ſupply to act vac wigh 
againſt the Turk; and the nuntio offer*d, in the Turk 
his maſter's name, all the aſſiſtance he could is reſoly'd 
poſſibly furniſh, either in troops or money. on. 
As the Princes who formed that aſſembly had 
all contributed generouſly towards their mutual 
defence, that miniſter likewiſe informed the Pro- 
teſtants, that the Pontif, in conſideration thereof, 
would grant a council in a city of the Empire, 
and that he had choſen Trent. Purſuant to 
this offer, the Pope caus'd the publication of the 
council to be made on the firſt of June, to be 
opened on the firſt of November following. 

An aſſaſſination had been commited in Italy, Charles 
by ſome Spaniards in diſguiſe, on two French conſtitutes 
embaſſadors, the firſt deſigned for Conſtanti- 1 
nople, and the other for Venice. This made Spain, and 
Francis reſolve on revenge, and with this intent ſets out 
he attacked the Emperor, at once, in Brabant, for Ger- 
Luxemburg, Artois, Piedmont, and Rouſillon: any. 
But Charles defended himſelf fo well, that the 
King reap'd no advantage from this war. On 
the contrary, it alienated from him the minds of 
the German Princes, who believed he did it with 
a deſign to force the Emperor to deſiſt from his 
preparations againſt the Turk, They had cer- 
tay information, that the infidels were arming 
extraordinarily, to puſh on their conqueſts ; in- 
ſomuch, that Ferdinand, in the begining of 
1543, aſſembled the Princes at Nuremberg, 
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where he found no difficulty in obtaining their 
conſent to what reſolutions he pleaſed. 

Charles, preparing to ſet out for Germany, 
conſtituted his fon Philip King of Spain, cauſing 
him to marry the Infanta Maria, daughter to 
John King of Portugal. Being arrived at Bonn, 
and having aſſembled his forces there, he mar- 
ched to Duren, in the duchy of Juliers, and cau- 
ſing that city to be inveſted, attacked it fo briſk- 
ly, that he took it by ſtorm. In this affault 
great numbers were killed on both ſides : But it 
ſpread ſuch a terror through the cities of Juliers, 
Ruremonde, and Venlo, that they furrender'd 
without reſiſtance. 

The Duke of Cleves, finding himſelf ſo briſkly 


of Cleves attacked, came to Venlo, and negotiated his at- 
makes his fairs with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Emperor granted 


peace, 


The ar- 
mies re- 
Tire. 


him _— On condition, however, That 
he ſhould continue ſtedfaſt in the Catholic church; 
promiſe fidelity to the Emperor ; renounce the 
alliance of France and Denmark ; not make any 
league without including his Imperial Majeſty ; 
and give up the poſſeſſion of the Duchy of 
Gelderland. Charles, in exchange, reſtor'd him 
all the Duchy of Juliers, but Heinsberg and Sit- 

tard. | | 
Francis I was marching to the Duke's aſſiſt- 
ance, with a ſtrong body of troops; but being 
informed that he had made his peace, he diſ- 
charg'd his ſpleen on the city of Luxemburg. 
At the ſame time the Imperialiſts, having recei- 
ved a reinforcement from England, attack'd 
L andreci ; upon which the Emperor went on 
thither with the reſt of his army. Francis mar- 
ched the ſame way, and it was thought they 
would have come to an engagement; but the 
King retreated, having thrown into the town 
what troops and proviſions were neceſſary. 
| | Charles, 
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Charles, hereupon, return'd to Germany, to aſ- 
ſiſt at the diet he had ſummoned at Spires. 

Long and frequent were the deliberations there, Diet of 

upon the war with the Turk and France, and Spires. 
the complaints of the Proteſtants. However, it 
was reſolved to grant the Emperor double taxes. 
They conſented to furniſh him with a ſubſidy, 
called ſix Roman months, in money, for the 
raiſing 4000 horſe, and 24000 foot, to be em- 
ployed in making a home puſh againſt France. 
As to the war againſt the infidels, a capitation 
tax was reſolved on. And as to religious af- 
fairs, they made a decree, whereby the execution 
of the edit of Augsburg was ſuſpended yet 
longer, in favour of the Proteſtants. 

This decree had ſo great an effect upon the The Flec- 
Elector of Saxony, that he entered into a par- tor of Sax- 
ticular treaty with the Emperor, whereby he en- ony enters 
gaged to acknowledge Ferdinand as King of the emen 
Romans, which he had hitherto refuſed ; and Sh the 
Charles, on his part, approved of the mutual Emperor. 
convention between the family of Saxony and 
Cleves, with regard to ſucceſſion, Beſides this, 

King Ferdinand promiſed his daughter Eleonora 
in marriage to the Elector's eldeſt ſon, provided 
a reconciliation in religion could be effected. 

Affairs being thus regulated, the Emperor ſet Charles 
out from Spires, to execute the deſign he had and Hen- 
concerted with the King of England to attack KA aa 
France. Both were to meet on a day appoint- p,,c. * 
ed before the city of Paris, there to join their once. 
forces, ſack it, and lay all waſte as far as the ri- 
ver Loire. The Engliſh fat down before Bou- 
logne, and the Emperor advanced ſtraight to 
Metz. There having rendezyouzed his army, 
he laid fiege to Luxemburg, and took it : He 
alſo took Ligni in Barrois, and St Dizier, whenc- 
he advanced as far as Chateau Thierry; which 
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ſtruck ſuch a terror throughout Paris, that all 
who were able left the city. Francis I, confoun- 
ded to fee two ſuch enemies upon his hands at 
once, ſent embaſſadors to the Emperor, who 
finding him chagrin'd at the King of England's 
ſtoping on the trontiers of Picardy, inſtead of 
coming to join him, managed the matters fo 
well, that a peace was concluded between them 
at Creſpy, the conditions of which are too long 
to recite. Charles V, returning from Soiſſons to 
Brabant, ſent his Spaniſh troops to winter in 
Lorrain, and the countries adjacent. But not 
thinking his peace with the French well cement- 
ed, While Francis I continued at war with the 
King of England, he procured an interview be- 
tween the embaſſadors of thoſe two Princes and 
his own, at Bruges : But all their endeavours at 
that time prov'd fruitleſs. 
Thediet The Pope hearing of a peace between the 
of Worms Emperor and the King of France, adjourned 
wherem the convocation till March following. In the 


—_— mean while Charles ſummoned a diet at Worms, 
1546, in order to conſult, with all the Princes and 
States, on proper methods to compole the diffe- 
rences of religion, re-eſtabliſh peace in Germa- 
ny, and wage war with the Turk. But the Pro- 
teſtants declaring, that they could not allow the 
firſt article to be refer'd to the council, the Em- 
peror broke up the aſſembly, and adjourned it 

to Ratiſbon in January. 
The Pro- The adjournment of this diet made the Prote- 
teſtants ſtants credit the advices they had received, that 
23 u. Charles and Ferdinand only endeavoured to 
federacy. amuſe them, and had long been preparing for 
war. This made them reſolve to aflemble at 
Frankfort, th t ſame month, to deliberate on the 
means to defend themſelves from the evils where- 


with they ware threaten'd. The beſt _ 
| J 
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they could find, was to 2 their confede- 
racy, and prepare for defence. At the ſame 
time Frederick II, who ſucceeded his brother 
Lewis Elector Palatine, ſent for Proteſtant mi- 
niſters into his capital city Heidelberg, to preach 
their doctrine. But the joy of this good news was 
much moderated, by the advice received a few 
days after of Luther's death. In the mean while 
Charles, finding that his hopes of compoſing, by 
a general council, the differences in religion that 
diſturbed Germany, would be in vain, reproached 
the confederates ſeverely, in a full aſſembly at Ra- 
tiſbon, and did not conceal his intentions to make 
uſe of his authority, to reduce them to reaſon. 

In a treaty concluded about this time with the an alli- 
Pope, that prelate was to furniſh the Emperor ance be- 
with 12,000 Italian infantry, 1,500 horſe, and tween 
200,000 crowns in gold. Charles was to levy . 
half the revenues of church lands through all mcg 
Spain, and appropriate to himſelf the rents of the ee. 
monaſteries, all in view of this war; and the 
cardinals confirm'd this agreement. This con- 
tederacy ſerv'd as a warning for the Princes to 
be upon their guard, and even occaſioned a 
peace betwgen France and England. 

All, things being thus ripe for a rupture, The tub 
Charles publiſhed a manifeſto in juſtification parties 
of his taking up arms. And the Proteſtants, publiſh 
eſpecially the Elector of Saxony, and, the meig t 
Landgrave” of Heſſe, publiſhed their anſwer to anf tal 
it, turning the tables upon the Emperor. They, arms, 
at the fame time, armed ſo powertully, that they 
were ſoon ſuperior to the Imperiliits, having 
9o, oco infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 130 pieces 
of cannon. This prevented the Emperor, who 
had made his utmoſt efforts to form a body 
ſecretly, in order to attack them, before they 
were in a poiture of defence. However, he put 
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the Elector and Landgrave to the ban of the 
Empire, declaring them diſturbers of the public 
tranquility. This declaration he ſent to Duke 
Maurice, the Elector's couſin, promiſing him the 
Electorate, though he was a Lutheran; and gave 
him orders to march, with all the forces he could 
raiſe, to make himſelf maſter of the country. 
Begining Though the 8 had not yet a ſufficient 
of hoſtili- number of troops, he ſet out from Ratiſbon in 
ties. the begining of Auguſt, and encamped between 
the enemies and Landſhut, on the river Iſer. 
There he was at leiſure to wait for the Pope's 
forces, who joined him to the number of 10,000 
foot, and 1500 effective horſe. Some little time 
after he received a reinforcement of 6000 Spa- 
niards, all veteran troops; inſomuch that his army, 
conſiſting of 4.5,000 men, was in a condition to 
act againſt the allies. In a word, ſuch was Charles's 
vigilance, and the irreſolution of the Proteſtant 


commanders, that, towards the end of the year, 


they applied to him for an accommodation; but 
he propos'd to them ſuch hard conditions, as they 

would not accept. 
Adefec- Duke Ulrick of Wirtemberg, ſeeing the bad 
tion of the ſituation of their affairs, made his agreement 
„ with the 3 ; wherein he was followed by 
the Elec. the cities of Ulm, Frankfort, Memingen, Bi- 
tor of brach, Ravenſburg, Kempten, Augſburg, and 
Saxony. Straſburg. This breach in the Proteſtant party 
mortified the Elector of Saxony, who, to repair 
it, endeavoured to reap all poſſible advantage of 
_ the good intelligence he had eſtabliſhed in Bohe- 
mia. He approached to the confines of that 
kingdom ; but miſſed his aim, through the fore- 
fight of King Ferdinand, which forced him to 
retreat towards Saxony. This diſgrace touch'd 
him the more ſenſibly, in that he at the ſame, 
time heard of the little ſucceſs of his embaſſy in 
England, 
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England, on account of the illneſs of King Hen- 
III, and of the death of Francis I, who, 
ſome few days before, had ſent him 100, ooo 
golden crowns, and as much to the Landgrave 
of Heſſe. 
The Emperor, willing to take advantage of ſo The Em- 
favourable a juncture, reſolved to march with all perormar- 
expedition to Saxony, to ſtop the Elector's pro- ches a 


inſt the 


greſs. He ſet out from Egra on the eighteenth Plector of 


of April, being accompanied by King Ferdinand, Saxony. 
and > Dukes Manier and Auguſtus of Saxony. fights, and 
He arrived near Meiſſen the twenty-ſecond of takes him 
April, where he wanted but little of ſurprizing Priſoner. 
the Elector, who would have retreated with his 

troops to Wirtemberg, on the other fide the 

Elbe: But Charles finding a ford, paſſed the river, 

followed him cloſe, and having overtaken him, 
attack d his army, cut them in pieces, and took 

him priſoner. 

The Elector of Brandenburg, informed of the Confers 
ſucceſs of the battle, came to meet the Emperor, * digni- 
who had ſat down before Wirtemberg. He had ty of E- 
already condemned John-Frederick to be be- jector on 
headed as a rebel, and confered his electoral dig- Duke 
nity and dominions on Duke Maurice. But the m—_— 
Elector of Brandenburg preſſed him ſo earneſtiy uh. 
for the prifoner's pardon, that he granted it on 
condition, That he ſhould renounce the electoral 
dignity, both for himſelf and his children; that 
he ſhould yield up the cities of Wirtemberg and 
Gotha ; promife to obey the Imperial chamber, 
and 'difengage himſelf from all alliances againſt 


the Emperor and King Ferdinand; that he ſhould 


have 50,000 crowns atnually out of the Electo- 
rate, for himſelf and his cl. iidren; that with the 
Duke's permiftion, he ſhould retain the city of 


Gotha, but demoliſh the fortifications. How- 
| ever, that he ſhould remain in cuſtody of the 


H 4 Emperor, 
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1 But is ar- J 

# —_ con- formed, that the Landgrave mult ſtay that night 
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Emperor, -or his fon the King of Spain.” In 
compliance with this, the city of Wirtemberg 
was deliver'd into Charles's hands, after the pri- 
ſoner's wife, with his ſon, and the gariſon were 
retired. 

This affair being thus terminated, the Elector 
of Brandenburg and Duke Maurice endeavour'd 
to conclude a peace alſo for the Landgrave of 


eſſe ob Heſſe, and agreed with the Emperor on a 


ſcheme for a treaty. It conſiſted of ſeveral ar- 
ticles, mortifying enough to the Landgrave : 
But as he had no other reſource, when they 
were ſent to him he accepted them, by the advice 
of all the States, on condition that he ſhould not 
be obliged to any more clauſes. As the Empe- 
ror was advancing towards his country, 1n order 
to have enter'd it if the Landgrave ſhould have 
been obſtinate, that Prince went to mect him, 
accompany'd by the Elector of Brandenburg and 
Duke Lice of Saxony, and ratified the treaty. 
He then fell on his Knees before his majeſty, 
having his chancellor by his ſide, who read a 
writing wherein the Landgrave aſk'd pardon for 
the otfence he had committed, and humbly 
beg'd him to receive him into his favour: To 
which he returned a ſeemingly gracious anſwer. 
The Landgrave, thinking the Emperor ſin- 
cere, return'd him thanks; and he, the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and Duke Maurice, went to fu 
that night at the Duke of Alva's. The re 
being over, the Landgrave, not miſtruſting an 
thing, went into another chamber, and play'd at 
dice, for his diverſion, whilſt the Electors were 
entertain'd by the Duke of Alva, and the Biſhop 
of Arras. After midnight the Electors being in- 


under a guard, in the place where he was, ſent 
immediately to give him advice of it: A 1 — 
e | 8 | | 9 after 
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after they went themſelves, to teſtify their deep 


regret ; and the next morning complain'd to t 
Emperor of the Landgrave's uſage, adding an 
humble requeſt, that he would order him to be 
ſet at liberty, according to the guaranty they had 
given him. To this Charles made anſwer, that 
he had not promiſed not to confine him, but 
only that he ſhould not be condemned to per- 
petual impriſonment, which alone was his mean- 
ing. His miniſters alſo ſhew'd them in the 
treaty, that inſtead of Einige, Any, *twas 
written Eivige, which ſignifies Perpetual. In 
fine, orders were ſent to the Landgrave to fol- 
low the Emperor, which he obey'd; and the 
two Princes, his friends, went on with him to 
Naumburg, continuing their follicitations : But 
three days after Charles gave them orders to pro- 
ceed no farther, or otherwiſe he would ſend the 
Landgrave into Spain. Hereupon they inform- 
ed the priſoner of the command they had re- 
ceived, who gave orders for the payment of 
150,000 crowns, ſtipulated in the treaty, and 
the demolition of his fortreſſes, to facilitate his 
enlargement : But after the money was advanc'd, 
the fortreſſes demoliſh'd, and the cannon deliver'd 
up, he was ſtill kept a priſoner; notwithſtandin 
the complaints made thereof in the diet at Augſ- 
burg. For the Emperor eluded all application; 
by giving the diet to underſtand, that of three 
points they were principally to deliberate on, the 
diſcuſſing of that which concern'd the intereſts of 
particular perſons ought to be defer'd, till the 
other two, the reunion of parties, and the regu- 
lation of juſtice, which related to the public 
good of the Empire, ſhould be determined. 1 
Great were the diſputes upon the firſt article, Diet of 
more eſpecially as the Pope had transferr'd the Augſburg: 
founcil of Trent to Bologna, and a re- 
: 1O1Ute 
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ſolute to keep it in that city, This obliged the 
mperor, by way of medium, to ſatisfy all par- 
ties, to cauſe a regulation to be drawn u 

men of learning, as a form of worſhip eſtabliſnhed 
Ad interim, till the decrees of the council de- 
cided what was to be believed, with regard to 
the points conteſted between the two parties. 
Beſide this, the marriages of prieſts were tole- 
rated, and the communion was granced to the 
laity in both kinds: Which two laſt points the 
Pope oppoſed, as contrary, he ſaid, to ancient 
G pile But to him, and the Catholics who 
murmur'd, the Emperor anſwered very pru- 
dently, that what he had done had no relation to 
them, who were ſtill to retain their old cuſtoms, 
but only to the Lutherans, whom he endea- 
voured to regain. Upon the ſecond head, the 
re-eſtabliſhment of juſtice, and the authority of 
the laws, was left to the Emperor ; and in the 
mean while, as the Imperial chamber was em- 
barraſs d with a multiplicity of affairs, ten extra- 
ordinary aſſeſſors were added to the r 


pumber, that they might diſpatch buſineſs wi 


the more expedition. As to the laſt point, the pri- 
vate intereſts of ſome Princes and States, his Ime- 
penal majeſty declared that he would himſelf take 


cCognizance of them. He ſtill refuſed the Land- 


grave's liberty; confirm'd to Duke Maurice, in 
preſence of all the aſſembly, the gift of the do- 
minions of Duke John-Frederick of Saxony; 


and prevaiPd on {the States to grant him an ex- 


traordinary aid in money, for the common exi- 
gencies of the Empire. 


After the diſmiſſion of this aſſembly, and an 


the Ne- invitation of thoſe of the confeſſion of Augſhurg 
therlands, to aſſiſt at the council, the Emperor ſet out for 


where 
uſes ſeve· 


rity. 


the Low Countries; where ſending for the Infant 


Philip his ſon, he cauſed him to be acknow- 
_ ledged 
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ledged his heir apparent, making the States pay 
him honours in that quality. Some little time 
after, to ſignalize his zeal for the church, Charles 
went ſo far as to eſtabliſh ſeveral tribunals of in- 
quiſition, to proceed againſt thoſe who ſhould 

rofeſs any other than that of the catholic religion. 

t was this meaſure, which, in the end, ſerved 
as a torch to light up a flame that could never 
after be extinguiſhed. For the governors of thoſe 
provinces, ſucceſſively ambitious to emulate their 
maſter, carried things to ſuch a height, that the 
ſubjects of all degrees, making a virtue of neceſ- 
ſity, ſhook off their yoke, took up arms, forti- 
fied themſelves, and, in fine, grew ſo powerful, 
that even the Kings of Spain were forced to re- 
ceive theſe rebels as friends; acknowledge as 
ſovereigns thoſe who had been their ſubjects ; 
and ſuffer, inſtead of one religion, as many as 
the others ſhould think fit to introduce. 

The Lutheran Princes and States, very much Again at 
offended alſo at this ſeverity, proteſted loudly Augſburg, 
againſt the Interim. Hereupon Charles, coming. 
to the diet of Augſburg, made great complaints 
of theſe proteſts, and, in order to diſpoſe the 
Proteſtants to recall them, aboliſhed the inqui- 
ſition, with regard to foreign merchants: And 
on his confirming the decree of the Interim, he 

aſſured the States, that the differences of religion 
would be ſoon determined by the council, which 
Julius III had re-eſtabliſh'd at Trent, where all 
Chriſtians might have liberty to aſſiſt. When 
his Imperial majeſty left Augſburg, he went to 
Ee both to be near Trent, and to be bet- 
ter able to provide for the war of Parma, againſt 
Henry II of France, who had eſpouſed the inte- 
reſts of Octavio Farneſe. 

The embaſſadors of Saxony and Branden- 

burg follow'd after the Emperor, to — 
; eir 
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their ſolicitations for the Landgrave's liberty. 
Charles gave them hopes, and promiſed to ac- 
commodate that affair with the Elector of Saxony. 
But Maurice, being inform'd of this anſwer, 
which was the ſame the Emperor had always 
made him; reſolving to efface, e the ill 
impreſſions his conduct had made on thoſe of 
his own religion; and knowing that the only way 
for that was to attack Charles V; he uſed every 
effort to put himſelf in a e to make head 


war on the àgainſt him, with a formidable army. He ma- 


Emperor. 


naged matters with that ſecrecy and addreſs, that 
every one was ſurprized when they heard he had 


made a league with the King of France, retain'd 


in his {ervice the troops that had been employ'd 
in the ſiege of Magdeburg, and ſecured the Elec- 
tor and Princes of Brandenburg, the Count Pala- 
tine, the Dukes of Wirtemburg, Deuxponts, and 
Mecklemburg, and the Marquis of Baden, in 
his intereſt. Nor could hie ever meet a more fa- 
vourable juncture for his deſign : For on one 
hand, Charles was employ'd againſt the French; 
and on the other, Ferdinand was diverted by the 
incurſions of the Turk into Hungary. Beſides 
this, Charles had hardly any troops, but thoſe he 
had brought from Saxony. Maurice took the 
field therefore with his forces; publiſh'd a mani- 
teſto, and, making himſelf 28 of the towns 
that were in his way, advanced as far as Sua- 
bia, and took Augſburg. Thence he march'd on 
towards the Alps, in order to ſeize the paſies, 
and prevent the Spaniſh and Italian troops com- 
ing into Germany. This ſo near approach of 


Thecoun- his army ditperſed the council of Trent, the 


cil of 


Trent diſ- 


perſes. 


Biſhops adjourning the aſſembly for two years. 
The Emperor likewiſe was in ſo great a conſter- 
nation, that he ſent the King of the Romans to 
Maurice, with all expedition, to treat with _ 

| Thoſe 
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Thoſe two Princes had a conference at Lintz, 
where the Elector, who had a deſign to ſurprize 
the Emperor, endeavoured to amuſe Ferdinand, 
by a convention made betwen them to aſſemble 
at Paſſau, there to treat of an agreement. By this 
refined piece gy cs whilſt Ferdinand went to 
the Emperor, Maurice made the beſt uſe of his 
time, before the commencement of the truce ; 
advanced with all expedition ; forced the paſſes 
in the vallies that lead to Inſpruck; took the 
caſtle of Eremberg, called the paſs of Chinſe, 
and had nothing to prevent his marching on to 
Inſpruck. But the Emperor, apprized of the 
taking of that place, ſet out by break of day, 
in a litter, with his brother, and Duke John- 
Frederick, to whom he gave his liberty; and, 
bemg follow'd only by their domeſtics, with- 
out any equipage, made their eſcape to Villacho 
on the Drave. 

Maurice, continuing his march, enter'd In- Maurice 
ſpruck that next morning, where he gave all the enters In- 
equipages of the court to be plunder'd ; only pre- _ 
ſerving that of King Ferdinand, his friend. As lug 
tor the inhabtants, he forbid their being inſult- King ſub- 
ed, or their effects touch'd. The King of dues Lor- 
France, mean while, in compliance with his rain. 
league, enter'd the frontiers with a powerful 
army; took Verdun, Toul, Metz, Nancy, and 
all Lorrain; whence he marched on to Ha- 
guenau, to favour the deſigns of his allies. 
Charles, on the other hand, being well poſted, 
bent all his thoughts on appointing a rendezvous 


at the ſoot of the Alps. 


The Princes, who interpoſed to mediate an ac- The Paci-' 
commodation, being met at Paſſau the 2oth of fication of 
May, 6 — themſelvcs ſo carneſtly to compaſs * 
that end, for fear of the Land grave's life, which 
the Emperor threaten'd, that on the 1ſt of Au- 


guſt 


! 2 
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guſt was concluded the treaty, called the Pacifi- 
cation of Paſſau. This treaty has always been 
conſider*'d by the Proteſtants, as the foundation 
of their evangelic liberty, which in effect they 
have ever ſince enjoy'd. Conformably to it, the 
Landgrave was ſet at liberty; but was arreſted 
again at Maeſtricht, by order of Queen Mary, 
governeſs of the Low-countries, till ſhe ſhould 
know, as ſhe alledged, the Emperor's will more 
preciſely. However, Charles ordered his liberty 
to be reſtored, and he arrived in his own domi- 
nions the 10th of September. 

The Em- The Emperor, who had abandoned the inte- 

peror be- reſts of religion only to obtain the aſſiſtance of 

<8 the Proteſtants againſt Henry II, took advantage 
of all their forces, and finding himſelf at the 
head of 80,000 men, reſolved to have his re- 
venge of that king. With this formidable army 
he took his rout by Straſburg, and, whilſt his 
forces paſs d the Rhine, pitch'd his quarters .in a 
village near Haguenau. This done, advancing 
as far as Landau, he ſpent ſixteen days more 
there, before he march'd to begin the ſiege of 


Metz. 


Metz. This delay gave the Duke of Guile - 


time to fortiſy Metz and Nancy, and provide 
them with all neceſſaries. As the Emperor ad- 
vanced, the Marquis Albert of Brandenburg re- 
volted to him. Tis ſufficient to ſay of the ſiege 
of Metz, that the town was attacked by near 
100,000 foot, and 12,000 horſe, and battered 
by 114 pieces of cannon, all commanded by an 
Emperor in perſon ; who, after great numbers 
of his troops had periſhed by the cold, and con- 
tagious diſtempers, at the end of December re- 
ſolved to raiſe the ſiege, having loſt one third of 
his army. | 
This diſgrace, however, did not diſhearten ' 
the Emperor ſo much, but that, as ſoon as ſpring 
| came 
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came on, he attacked Terouane, ſtormed the Charles 

town, and razed it to the ground. But he pro- es Te- 

ceeded no farther on that fide, leaving the com- an ndr. 

mand of his army to Emanuel Philibert, Prince ries his 

of Savoy. His own endeavours, mean while, ſon. 

were employ' d to put a ſtop to a civil war, which 

Albert of Brandenburg had begun in Germany ; 

and to advance the marriage between Philip his 

ſon, and Mary Queen of England ; which nup- 

tials were conſummated the 25th of July, 1554, 

at Wincheſter. | 

The Marquis Albert had been defeated in a Marquis 
itched battle, near the river Weſer, by the Albert's 

Elettor of Saxony, who was himſelf mortally * 

wounded there with a muſket- hot. Albert then 

made his eſcape into Franconia; but being again 

beaten by King Ferdinand, was obliged to take 

refuge in France. His trial, as a diſturber of 

the public peace, was prevented by the French 

King, who comprehended him in the truce con- 

cluded in the abbey of Vaucelles, on the gth of 

February 1555. This truce was to be in force 

by ſea and land, for five years, both in the 

Low-countries, Italy, and elſewhere. 

The ſame day this treaty was ſigned, Ferdi- A diet at 
nand opened the diet of Augſburg, in the Em- Augſburg. 
peror's name. This was held purſuant to the 
treaty of Paſſau : But the diſputes herein were ſo 
great, in reference to the religious points that 
were conteſted, that they continued to the 23d 
of September: So that Ferdinand at laſt could 
only bring them to certain reſolutions ; the chief 
of which were, That neither the Emperor, 

« King Ferdinand, nor the other Princes and 
States, ſhould commit any manner of out- 
* rages upon the ſubjects of the Empire, on ac- 
count of the belief of the Augtburg confeſ- 
« ſion; that they ſhould not deſpiſe them in any 


manner, 
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« manner, but let them enjoy liberty of con- 
<« ſcience, with the peaceable poſſeſſion of their 
“ effects and rights: That thoſe of the Augſ- 
« burg confeſſion ſhould behave in the ſame 
« manner to the Emperor, King Ferdinand, 
« and the other Princes and States of the ancient 
« religion.” The other articles relate chiefly to 
the eccleſiaſtics, the courts of juſtice, and pub- 
lic charities. | 

Whilſt Ferdinand was thus regulating affairs 


reſigns his in Germany, the Emperor, finding his health 
hereditary and ſpirits decay daily, refolved to renounce the 


domini- 


ons, 1556. 


adminiſtration. With this view, he had already 
recalled to him his ſon Philip, to whom, in fa- 
vour of his marriage, he had before given the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, with the duchy 
of Milan. And now the States of the Low- 
countries being aſſembled at Bruſſels, Charles 
yielded up to him the ſovereignty of thoſe pro- 
vinces; in conſequence of which ceſſion, the 
States did homage, and took the oath of alle- 
giance to their new Lord. A month after, the 
deputies of his other States, whom he had ſent 


for, being arrived at the ſame place, he entirely 


And like- 
wiſe the 


Empire. 


ave up all his other kingdoms and dominions, 
and inveſted Philip therewith; reſerving to him- 


ſelf but 200,000 ducats yearly, out of the Spa- 


niſh revenues, and ſome furniture. 


Nothing now rematned, but to abandon the 


Empire to Ferdinand : Charles thought proper, 
however, to keep it a year longer, with inten- 
tion that his brother, being Emperor, ſhould 
conſent to Philip's being elected King of the 
Romans. But Ferdinand had thoughts of ſe- 
curing it to his own ſon, and managed matters 
ſo well, that he eluded Charles's pretenſions. 
Finding, therefore, that he could gain nothing 
on this head, he ordered to be drawn up, in pro- 
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form, his renunciation, in favour of his bro- 
ther ; entruſting the Prince of Orange, Vice- 
chancellor Helde, and his ſecretary Haller, to 
arry it to the next Imperial diet, and deliver it 
to the King of the Romans, with all the enſigns 
of the Imperial dignity. 
Charles, having thus diveſted himſelf entirely 
of all authority, prepared for his paſſage from 
the Netherlands into Spain, where he had cho- _ 
ſen his retreat. He ſet out from Bruſſels, in _ eat 
company with his ſon King Philip, Maximilian ad deach. 
King of Bohemia, the King of Tunis, Eleonora 
Queen Dowager of France, and Mary Queen 
Dowager of Hungary and Bohemia. Being ar- 
rived at Ghent, he diſmiſſed the embaſſadors 
that were with him, and continuing his rout to 
Fluſhing, embarked there with his ſiſters the 
Queens Eleonora and Mary. When he came 
into Spain, he ſhut himſelf up, as a ſimple friar, 
in the cloiſter of StJuſtus, where, two years after, 
September the 21ſt 1558, this great Emperor 
ended his life. 

Charles V was well made, tho' his ſhape was Character 
ſomething too large : His eyes were blue and of Charles 
Pann, his noſe aquline, and his chin peaked: V- 

1s complexion was fair, and his hair hung down 
but half-way his ears. He underſtood the Spa- 
niſh, Italian, French and German tongues, with 
a little of the Latin. He knew how to deſign, 
and often diverted himſeff in drawing plans. 

He was a paſſionate lover of the exerciſe of 
arms; fat very well on horſeback ; took a plea- 
ſure in dreſſing plainly, and could not endure to 
change his clothes. He was very familiar, and 
would commonly rally with his attendants : Yet 
was he circumſpect in his actions, and in his diſ- 
courſe often ſo ambiguous, that it was not ſafe to 
rely too much on his word. He was patient in 


I giving 
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Tving audience, judicious in his anſwers, reſo- 
ute in ft ing his embaſſadors and officers, 
and grach to ſuch as had ſerved him. Never 
did Prince ſpend leſs upon his pleaſures, or take 
more pains to examine his expences. 
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Containing the reigns of FERDINAND I 
Maximilian II, Roporrn II, and 
MATTHIAS. 


esd. FERDINAND, after his regulati 


enn 1, FROST religious affairs at the diet of Aug: 
— 9 | F BY burg, had been chiefly 1 in 
1556. Hungary againſt the Turks. But 


5 
ring fupph)' d that kingdom with 
all things neceſſary for its defence, he return'd 
to Germany, to aſſiſt at the diet of Frankfort, 
The embaſſadors of Charles V arriving there 
1558. with the act of renunciation, the Electors, having 
Acknow- deliberated ſeveral days thereon, at length 
or proved it unanimouſly, transfered the Imperia 
_ dignity to Ferdinand, and ſwore allegiance and 
fidelity to him. Paul IV, who then enjoy'd the 
Papacy, declared this election null, as well as 
Charles's renunciation, becauſe the conſent of the 
» holy See had been defired for neither. He even 
refuſed to give audience to Ferdinand's embaſ- 
ſador, and deputed ſeveral Cardinals to examine 
the merits of this affair, who entirely concur'd 
in the Pontif's opinion. But the Emperor, 
thinking their reaſons frivilous, ſent orders to his 
embaſlador to take his leave, and make the _-_ 
ce 
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ceſſary proteſtations. The embaſſador executed 
his maſter's orders, and the Pontif perſiſted in 
his reſolution till his death, in Auguſt 1359. 
Pius IV his ſucceſſor was of another mind, and 
confirmed Ferdinand in the Imperial dignity. | 
At the enſuing diet of Augſburg, wherein the Deſires a 
Princes and States aſſiſted in perſon, he exhorted council, 
them to ſubmit to a general council, as the only and op 
means to re-eſtabliſh union among the people; Pau 
omiſing the Proteſtants that they ſhould be 
rd more favourably than they had been at 
the council of Trent. But as he could not bring 
them to his ſentiments, he allow'd the free exer- 
ciſe of religion in their reſpective dominions, and 
only continued his ſolicitations with the Pope to 
give out his ſummons. The Kings of France 
and Spain, who had juſt terminated their diffe- 
rences by the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, join'd 
in theſe ſolicitations : But all had been vain, if 
the ſtate of religious affairs in France had not in- 
duced Francis II to call a national aſſembly, to 
conſider of methods to prevent the growth of 
Calviniſm. For Pius IV, inform'd of this reſo- 
lution at Rome, was ſo alarm'd, that it deter- 
mined him to re-eſtabliſh the council of Trent. 
By his bull, November the 29th 1560, that 
2 was to meet again on the Eaſter-day fol- 
owing. 5 
Being apprized of this publication, the Prote- Meeting 
ſtants aſſembled at Naumburg in Saxony, whither of the Pro- 
Ferdinand cauſed the two papal Nuncios to be beſtants. 
conducted, and invite the Proteſtants to this coun- 
eil. The Princes gave them a handſome recep- 
tion, and even heard their harangue peaceably : 
But ten days after, cauſed it to be declared to 
theſe miniſters, That they would not receive the 
Pope's invitation to the council, becauſe he had 
no power to convene it, that honour being due 
| 1 2 to 
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to the Emperor only. With this anſwer the nun 
cios were complaiſantly diſmiſſed, and the Prince 
ſome time after came to a reſolution, & Thy 
whatever ſhould be determined by the coun. 
cil of Trent, they would all adhere to th 
Augſburg confeſſion. ** However, withoy 
taking notice of the declaration made by th 
Proteſtants, the Pope open'd the council the 186 
of January 1562. 
Maximi- In a diet held at Frankfort the Novembe 
lian elec- following, Ferdinand's ſon Maximilian, who 
ted King with his conſort Mary, had been crowned King 
of the Ro- 
mans. and Queen of Bohemia, was choſen W 
King of the Romans. The Emperor, willig 
to take advantage of this juncture, again o 
deavoured to diſpoſe the Proteſtants to ſubmit u 
the council; but they continued ſtedfaſt in ther 
reſolution, alledging that they would have a fr 
| ſynod, of which the Pope ſhould not be judę i 
and complaining of the ns 16:9 of the — v 
clergy. f. 
The Pope Ferdinand, in the mean time, applied I 
refules a Charles IX King of France, and concerted vill d 
tion of him what meaſures to take, to incite the fate f 
manners. Of the council to undertake the reformation dt 
the cccleſiaſtics: But the Pope, aſſerting ti 
this reformation was ſolely his province, woul 
not conſent that the council ſhould take cognt 
zance of it, and the Emperor had the chagrint 
ſee his deſigns eluded. He was the next year 
fuſed the demand he had made, for toleratig 
the communion in both kinds, and the matti 
of prieſts; tho' moſt of the catholic doc 
judged this conceſſion neceſſary. 
Death and Ferdinand died the 26th of July, 1 564, att 
encomi- haying governed with abundance of equity, (> 
ma menty, and moderation. He valued him 
wand I. above all things, on keeping his word: »wY 
av 
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having promiſed a gratification to an old officer, 
who afterwards rendered himſelf unworthy of it, 
Ferdinand, nevertheleſs, ordered it to be given 
him; ſaying, He ought to have more regard to 
his own reputation, than to the baſeneſs of the 
officer. | 
All Germany, after the example of Max1- 1564. 
M1L1aNn II, became deſirous of peace, excepting Maximi- 
John-Albert Duke of Mecklemburg, who laid milian II. 
fiege on a ſudden to Roſtock. John King of Den- The war 
mark once reſtored this city to the Princes of 3 
Mecklemburg; ſince which the populace had often a 
rebelled againſt them : But, as they were now 
weakened by the plague, theDuke took advantage 
of ſuch a favourable juncture, and managed ſo 
well, that he obliged them to have recourſe to 
ſubmiſſion. It was concluded, . That the Duke 
ſhould enter the city with his forces ; that the 
inhabitants ſhould be maintained in their pri- 
vileges ; and that the reſt of their differences 
ſhould be refered to the Emperor.“ But the 
Duke, when he ſaw himſelf maſter of the town, 
diſarmed the burghers, condemned them to a 
fine of 60,000 rix-dollars, and cauſed two citizens 
to be beheaded. His brother, Duke Ulrick, 
pretending to an equal title, arrived there, and 
prepared to maintain his pretenſions by force of 
arms, when the affair was determined by the 
Emperor, who made the two brothers poſſeſs the 
town 1n common. | 
John-Sigiſmund, Prince of Tranſilvania, had War of 
aſſumed the title of King of Hungary; which Tranfil- 
obliged Maximilian, by his general Schwendi, Vana. 
to make war upon him. Schwendi had driven 
g Tranſilvanians quite out of his country, if 
ultan Soliman, to whom he had made himſelf 
a vaſſal, had not mediated an accommodation. 466. 
On the 14th of January 1 566, a diet was ſum- A diet at 
. I 3 moned Augſburg - 
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moned at Augſburg, for the affairs of the Em. 
pire. It was opened by a propoſal made by 
Duke Albert of Bavaria, in the Emperor's name, 
concerning the methods to maintain peace with 
Proteſtants; to extirpate certain ſects not in- 
cluded in this peace; to reform the length of 
judiciary proceedings; and, above all, to m- 


ſolve on furniſhing the neteſſary ſuccours againſt 


the Turks. Frederic, Elector Palatine, was here 
accuſed of profeſſing a religion contrary to 
the ſtatutes of the Empire : which obliged him 
to make a public profeſſion of his faith before 
all the diet, wherein he declared, that his reli- 
gion was in no wiſe contrary to the confeſſion 
of Augſburg, nor to the apology made for that 
confeſſion, which had been approved by the laſt 
aſſembly of Proteſtants held at Naumburg. Do- 
meſtic affairs having been regulated, the Em- 
22 preſſed the States earneſtly to take into con- 
ideration the war with the Turks, who threatned 
Hungary. Soliman, mortified to the laſt de. 
at a diſgrace he had received before 
Malta, was preparing to revenge himſelf on 
that kingdom. Hereupon the States conſented 
to maintain 4.0,000 foot, and 8,000 horſe, for 
eight months: and, as there was no time to 
loſe, Maximilian diſmiſſed the diet, and went 
ſtrait on to Vienna, to give orders for . 
his troops. The Turks, it was ſaid, amoun 
to 200,000 men: And Maximilian, by the 


eighteenth of Auguſt, was ready to ſet out with 


80,000 infantry, and 20,000 horſe. Soliman 
laid fiege to Zigeth, whereof the brave Count 
Serini was governor : | But the Emperor was ad- 
viſed to hazard nothing for his relief, and only 


to keep upon the defenſive. This gave the 


Turks ſufficient time to deſtroy the town, by a 
continual fire, and reduce the Count to _ re- 
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fuge in the laſt caſtle ; which being hkewife ſet 
in a flame, he loſt his life by A a ſally on the 


. Maximilian, informed of the taking ot 
Zigeth, reſolved to retreat ; wherein he commit- 
ed a ſecond fault, becauſe he might have taken 
advantage of the conſternation of the Turks, on 
account of the ſudden death of Soliman before 
the place, and the abſence of Selim his fon and 
ſucceſſor. However, the Emperor left a confi- 

derable body of forces, which he divided in the 
principal places of Hungary. Theſe alone diſ- 
ſed Selim to hearken to a truce, which was con- 
cluded for eight years, with a clauſe, that each 
ſhould retain what they had conquer'd in the 
war. Maximilian had herein the advantage, be- 
cauſe Schwendi, his general, had taken ſeveral 
from the enemy, 
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As for the reſt of his troops, the Emperor War i» 
conducted them back to Germany, to affiſt the Saxony. 


Elector of Saxony againſt John-Frederick, and 
finiſh the ſiege of Gotha. That ſicge had con- 
tinued a long time, and was begun at the Empe- 
ror's inſtigation; becauſe John- Frederick, ſon of 
the depos d Elector, under the pretence of pro- 
tecting one Grombach, an outlaw, made prepa- 
rations as if he would recover the Electorate. 
Maximilian was ſo bent upon this war, that, 
with the forces he ſent the Elector, it was cafy 


for that Prince to force the city and fortreſs to. 


ſurrender, on what conditions he pleaſed to im- 
ſe. Grombach, and his accomplices, ſuffer'd 
y diverſe kinds of deaths: Duke John, by the 
Emperor's order, was impriſon'd and guarded 
during life; and the fortifications of the city 
and caſtle of Gotha were entirely demoliſh'd. 
The diviſions that began to break out in the 
Netherlands, feem'd to threaten Germany. Maxi- 


milian faw this, and at the fame time thought 


I 4 that 
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that ſome Princes of the Empire, eſpecially the 
Elector Palatine, intermeddled too much with 
the affairs of the Calviniſts in France. Having 
ſummoned a diet therefore at Falde, he cauſed 
ſeveral decrees to be made, for the preſervation 
of the peace of the Empire, which was the end 
on which he bent all his thoughts. This induced 
him, the next year, to interpoſe in the difference 
| between the Klector of Treves and his capital 
War of city. The Elector, who could never reduce the 
Treves. jnhabitants entirely to his obedience, pretended 
that the city was immediately ſubject to him. 
On the contrary, the burghers alledged, that 
they were not dependent on the Archbiſhop, but 
on certain conditions, Hereupon that Prelat 
laid fiege to the city, which continued from the 
begining of June till Auguſt, when an accom- 
modation was concluded. The Archbiſhop was 
to raiſe the ſiege, and neither touch the perſons 
nor effects of the inhabitants: He was to have 
entrance into the city, which ſhould give lodging 
to his Highneſs's guard; and as to what difference 
remained between them, they ſhould refer it to 

the Emperor and Electors. | 
1:69, The Proteſtants of the Auſtrian dominions, to 
The Em- whom Maximilian had refuſed the free exerciſe 
r of their religion, flattered themſelves now with 
Fer of the hopes of ſucceeding in the fame requeſt, 
conſcience becauſe their States had juſt done him a ſignal 
to the Au- pleaſure, in diſcharging ſeveral ſums, which he 
ſtrian ad borrowed for his war againſt the Turk. In 
effect, this juncture proved ſo favourable, that, 

after preſſing ſolicitations, they prevailed. 

The Em- The Emperor condeſcended to this thro" a 
peror's natural inclination to gentle methods, and be- 


modera- cauſe he was perſuaded, that in religious matters 
On. 4 


force rather exaſperates people's minds, than re- 
137% conciles them. He could not bear, without pay. 
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the account of the cruelties, exerciſed by the, 
Duke of Alva, in the Low Countries, to force 
the conſciences of the people; but diſpatch'd 
his brother Charles to Philip King of Spain, to 
beg him to moderate thoſe proceedings. His 
remonſtrances, however, were of no effect: On 
the contrary, a civil war broke out, which pro- 
duced the conſequences ſo well known to the 
world. Upon the ſame principle his Imperial 
Majeſty refuſed the embaſſador of Charles IX, 
King of France, leave to raiſe forces in Germa- 
ny, to act againſt the reformed religion. | 
The German Proteſtants, and among others x ove of 

the Elector of Saxony, knowing that the the — | 
Pope, and the Kings of France and Spain, had ſtants, and 
made a league together, to utterly exterminate 7 T, _ 
them all, endeavoured to arm themſelves © * 
againſt the perſecution : But their apprehenſions 
were ſomewhat leſſen'd, when they were infor- 
med, that the King of France had excus'd him- 
ſelf from entering into a league againſt the Turk, 
becauſe of the miſerable condition to which the 
war with the Hugenots had reduced his king- 
dom; and that the King of Spain had joined Eis 
fleet with the naval forces of the Pope, the Ve- 
netians, the Duke of Savoy, the Genoeſe, and 
Malta, to act in conjunction againſt Sultan Selim. 
This enemy of chriſtianity, elate with his con- 

ueſt of Cyprus from the Venetians, kept his 

ips ſtill together, apparently with ſome new 
deſign : But the Chriſtians, under the command 
of Duke John of Auſtria, took their advantage 
ſo well of their enemies, that they entirely de- 
feated them. | 

The Emperor did not enter into this league, 
on account of their truce : But, in the mean 
time, he obliged the Prince of Tranſilvania to 
renounce the title of King of Hungary, and to 


acknow- 
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acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal to the Emperor, 
The Em- tho? tributary to the Turk. Maximilian renew d 
pur has this treaty afterwards with Stephen Bathori, the 
hey next Prince, and managed the States of H | 
phus cho- ſo well, that he perſuaded them to elect Rodolph, 
ſen King his eldeſt ſon, ſucceſſor to their crown. 
of Hun- Maximilian had, before this, thoughts of 
gary- the kingdom of Poland for his ſecond ſon : But 
Tries in Henry, Duke of Valois, brother to Charles IX 
vain to of France, carried it from all the other compe- 


get the titors. However, the Emperor had a ſecond 


crown of 


Poland for opportunity given him, by Henry's reſigning 


- his ſecond that crown, in order to receive the ſucceſhon to 


the throne of France, which was fallen to him 
by the death of his brother. But this ſecond at- 
tempt was not more favourable than the former : 
For, whether he had not been careful enough in 
bringing over the Palatines, or whether thoſe 
lords were apprehenſive of the power of the 
houſe of Auſtria, they gave the preference to 
Stephen Bathori, Prince of Tranſilvania. 

Secures to The chief point remaining was to ſecure the Bo- 
_— hemian and Imperial crowns to his ſon Rodolph ; 
oy which he purſued with ſo much application, 
and Bohe- that he at laſt gained his point. For the States 
mian of Bohemia meeting in September, 1575, pro- 
crowns. ceeded immediately to his election; and the States 
of the Empire, who were aſſembled at the ſame 
time at Ratiſbon, created him King of the Ro- 

mans on the firſt of November following. 
The Emperor, having thus eſtabliſhed the at- 
fairs of his family, applied himſelf wholly to 
thoſe of the Empire: But was obliged, at laſt, to 
make all other thoughts give place to thoſe of 
eternity ; a ſubject he had long accuſtomed him- 
ſelf, in his familiar diſcourſe, to ſpeak of with 
pleaſure. He died in the fiftieth year of his age, 
on the twelfth of October, 1576. _ 
Al- 


ſon 
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Maximilian II was very affable and free 3 
eaſy to forgive; an enemy to flatterers, and lian's 
pre ſo to back-biters ; — to hury and de- 1 
bauchery ; ſkill'd in the art of war, tho' unfor- um. 
tunate in that of Hungary ; maſter of ſix lan- 
, the Latin, German, French, Italian, Spa- 
niſh and Sclavonian. By his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter to Charles V, he had fifteen children : The 
ten that furviv'd him were, Rodolph, Erneſt, 
Matthias, Maximilian, Albert, and Wenceſlaus, 
ſons ; and the daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, Mar- 
fart and Eleonora; the firſt married to Phi- 
ip II King of Spain, and the ſecond to Charles 
25 King of France. 
The ſame conduct and meaſures that had 1576. 
diſtinguiſn'd his father Maximilian, were ob- Rodol- 
ſerved by Ro pol vn, tho? he was but twenty - four Plus II. 
years of age when he came to the crown. Wholly way ny 
intent on maintaining peace and union, he Ce- ther's pru- 
mented the members of the Empire, in order to dent max- 
make a ſtronger reſiſtance againſt the Turk. 1s. 
Matthias, his brother, had acquired ſuch a re- Matthias, 
putation, that the confederate States of the Low the Empe- 
Countries, who had ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, en bro- 
deſired him to take upon himſelf their govern- ro 
ment; but in the year 1580, having a miſtruſt of tne United 
all the Princes of the houſe of Auſtria, they diſ- Provinces. 
miſſed him, to make room for the Duke of Anjou. 
Rodolph, zealous for the ancient religion, had Rodolph 
not, however, the ſame indulgence for the Pro- reſtrains 
teſtants as his father. Thoſe of Auſtria he re- as 3 
ftrain'd, only allowing ſome gentlemen to exer- 1 Au. 
ciſe their religion at their country ſeats; and ſtrian Pro- 
cauſed the pacification of Paſſau to be obſery*d, teſtants- 
which enacted, that every Prelate, who renoun- 
ced the Catholic religion, ſhould be deprived of 
his benefice. Gebhart Truchſes, Archbiſhop of 
Cologn, did not ſcruple, however, to _ | 
ar 
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for the new 3 that he might marry 
Agnes of Mansfeld, Canoneſs of Guriſneim. 
There being a diet held at Augſburg, as the 
aſſembly was compoſed of a good number of 
Proteſtant Princes, the Elector ſent his deputies 
thither, to obtain, underhand, liberty of con- 
ſcience in his dioceſe. They had certainly gain'd 
their point, had not the Senate and Chapter of 
Cologn made a ſtrong oppoſition. Gebhart then 
threw off the maſk, ſurprized the city of Bonn, 
pillaged the church-treaſure, granted the free exer- 
ciſe of religion to all his ſubjects, and afterwards 
married Agnes of Mansfeld publicly. Perſiſt- 
ing thus in his change, he was excommunicated 
and depoſed by the Pope, who conſtituted Erneſt 
of Bavaria in his place. This Prince marched to 
attack Truchſes, with the troops of the Duke 
his father, and thoſe the Emperor ſent to re- in- 
force him. The war laſted ſome time; but at 
laſt, after ſeveral engagements, Truchſes was en- 
tirely driven out of his country, and retired into 
Holland, where he lived the reſt of his days in 
very indifferent circumſtances. 1 SHER 
That he might more effectually appeaſe the 
domeſtic broils of the Empire, Rodolph took 
care to prolong his peace with theSultan for eight 
years ; but ſome time after, the Turks, without 
regard to this truce, made incurſions into Hun- 
gary and Croatia; and marched with 10,000 
men as far as the frontiers of Carniola, carrying 
off a great number of people, cattle, and furni- 
ture. But Erneſt, the Emperor's brother, pur- 
ſued them to the extremity of Croatia, where 
they were almoſt entirely routed, and the head of 
their general was brought to Erneſt. - 
Maximilian, his brother, elected King of Po- 
land three years after, by one part of the States, 
was not ſo ſucceſsful againſt Sigiſmund, ſon 0 
the 
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the King of Sweden, who had alſo been choſen 
by the ſtrongeſt party. For coming to an en- 
gagement near Cracow, Maximilian was de- 
feated, and taken priſoner ; nor had he his liber- 
ty till the year after, on condition that he ſhould 
renounce the crown of Poland. | 

Amurath III, Sultan of the Turks, began the The Turk 
war again in 1592, making himſelf maſter of breaksthe 
Repitſch, Wihitſk, and ſome other cities in truce 2 
Croatia. Theſe hoſtilities obliged the Emperor 22 
to arm, when with 45,000 men, meeting the x 
Turks between two rivers, near Siſſeg, he at- 
tacked them ſo briſkly, that they were entirely 
defeated. Amurath was no ſooner informed of 
this, than he ſent another body, which reduced 
ſeveral other places; but Rodolph detaching. a 
re-inforcement to his army, they advanced to 
Belgrade, and again defeated the infidels; whoſe 
loſs in theſe two actions, which were nearly 
equal, amounted to 26,000 men. Tieffembach, 
the Emperor's lieutenant- general, ſoon after ſur- 
prized and took Zabatick by ſtorm, a fortreſs 
reckoned till then impregnable; and in leſs than 
a month retook Filleck, with eleven other towns 
and caſtles, which the Turks had poſſeſſed thirty 
years: And the Emperor taking advantage of 
this good fortune, ſent his brother Matthias into 
Hungary, who made himſelf maſter of Novi- 
grad, whilſt the Counts Serini and Nadaſti drove 
the Turks out of Breſens, Seczin and Segeſt, in 
Lower Hungary. Theſe conqueſts were fol- 
lowed by the battle of Hatvan, which the Im- 
perialiſts gained likewiſe. 

Being obliged to call a diet at Ratiſbon, _1594- 
the Emperor remonſtrated to the members * 
of it the breach of faith commited againſt bon 
him by the Turks, alledging the neceſſity 
of oppoſing force to force, and deſiring their 
aſſiſtance to maintain it. The States, conſider- 

ing 
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ing that the conſequences of this war might af- 
fect Germany, conſented to grant him ſubſidies, 
by the name of Roman months; and at the 
ſame time regulated the proceedings of the 
chamber of juſtice, and ſome other affairs. This 
diet ended with the inveſtitures of the Electors 
of Cologn and the Palatinate, the Dukes of Po- 
merania and Wirtemberg, and ſome other 
Princes. 

This done, the Emperor returned to Prague, 
of the to prepare for the defence of Hungary, where 
war in the Grand Vizir Sinan, being reinforced by an 
Hungary, army of Tartars, had obliged the archduke Mat- 
| 1 K. thias to raiſe the ſiege of Gran, and made him- 
die nur. ſelf maſter of Thata, St Martin, and Raab. 
However, the troops the Emperor had detach'd 
to reinforce his brother, arrived time enough to 
ſtop the Vizir's career: While Bathori, Prince 
of Tranſilvania, abandoned Amurath's party, 
made an alliance with the Emperor, and engag d 
the Vaivods of Walachia and Moldavia in the 
ſame league. Theſe three princes attacked the. 
Turks and Tartars, who entered their do- 
minions, ſo bnſkly, that very few could regain 
their own country. The archduke Matthias re- 
newed the ſiege of Gran; routed the Turks who 
came to reduce the place; and in two months 
after made himſelf maſter of it, and of ſeveral 
other conſiderable fortreſſes and caſtles. 

1595. But next year, Mahomet III, who ſucceeded 
E Succeſs of his father Amurath, marched with an army of 
we Turks. 1 50,000 men to beſiege Agria, an important 
14 place in Upper Hungary. The gariſon at firſt 
defended themſelves very bravely, in expectation 
of an army under the Archduke Maximilian. 
But that prince not arriving in time, the ſoldiers, 
growing impatient, forced the governor to ca- 
pitulate, and ſurrender the place on diſhonourable 

| conditions. 
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conditions. The Turk did not obſerve the capt- 
tulation, but cut this unfaithful gariſon to pieces, 
even to the women and children. Maximilian, 
mortified at this loſs, advanced towards the 
enemy, that he might take revenge, and routed 
them, killing almoſt twelve thouſand, and ta- 
king their artillery. But an Italian renegade, 
perceiving that the Imperialiſts amuſed them- 
ſelves in plundering, charged them afreſh with ſo 
much ſucceſs, that he drove them back one upon 
another. However, he durſt not purſue them 
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any farther ; which gave an opportunity to the 


Archduke to rally his troops, and recover from 


this misfortune. After which, Mahomet, find- 


ing he had loſt his army, return'd to Conſtanti- 
nople, and dedicated himſelf to his pleaſures. 
This reviving the courage of the Imperialiſts, 
they ſurprized the fortreſs of Thata in Hungary, 
whilſt the archduke Maximilian made the neceſ- 
fary diſpoſitions for attacking the city of Pappa, 
which he took three months after. 

Adolph, Baron of Schwartzemburg, being in- 
formed the next ſpring, that the Turkiſh gari- 
ſon in Raab, which they had kept four years, 
were very negligent in their guard, reſolved to 
ſurprize them. A French gentleman, one Vau- 
becour, offer*d to petard one of the gates ; which 
he ſo happily executed, that the gate was entire- 
ly broken down. Whereupon the troops enter'd, 
and made themſelves maſters of the place, after a 
bloody refiftance of four hours. The Archduke 
Matthias, who commanded in Lower Hungary, 
did the ſame at Buda, which he took by ſtorm : 
but, not being able to reduce the caſtle, he ſet 
the city on fire. In return for this affront, the 
Turk refolved to force the city of Waradin, 
where the Baron of Friedland, with only 2000 
ſoldiers, and the inhabitants of the city, ſuſtain'd 

the 
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the ſiege with ſo much bravery, that, after ha- 
ving cut off great numbers of them, forced 
the Turks to a ſhameful retreat. 2 | 
1800. Sigiſmund Bathori having made a ceſſion of 
599 ; ra" . 

Bathori his principality to the Emperor, in exchange for 
repents of the duchy he had given him in Sileſia, the Arch- 
ph. duke Maximilian was conſtituted governor of 
Tra. Tranfilvania. But Bathori, after two months 
vania with reſidence in Sileſia, finding that his principality 
the Em- was more worth, returned ſecretly to Clauſem- 
peror. burg, in Tranſilvania, where this young Prince 
managed the States of that province with fo 
much addreſs, that they received him again joy- 
fully. Mean while, the Turks, to the number of 
60, ooo; puſh'd on their affairs with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs, that, after having repuls'd the Duke of 
Mercœur, who was come with a number of 
French volunteers, to throw ſuccour into Caniſa, 
they made themſelves maſters both of that place, 
and ſeveral others in the neighbourhood. But 
that Duke being reinforced, advanced as far as 
Tranſilvania, where he took Alba Regalis, 
which the Turks had taken from the Tranſilvs- 
nians, and obtained other advantages over them. 
However, after he was retired, they attacked it 

the year following, and carried it by ſtorm. 
1603. Both ſides began now to be weary of the war 
A treaty in Hungary, and bent their thoughts on eſtab- 
of peace. liſhing peace, both within the Empire, and 
without. Botſckay, a calviniſt nobleman of Hun- 
gary, ſince Bathori's retreat into Bohemia, had 
made himſelf maſter of Tranſilvania, and part 
of Hungary, whereof Bathori was poſſeſſed. 4 4 
treaty was therefore concluded, September 1604, 
hetween the Emperor, the States of Hungary, 
and that Prince; importing, among other things, 
"kat the Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts, 
ald all have free liberty of religion in Hun- 
gary 3 
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d that all offices ſhould be exerciſed by 
the na of the country. They did not find it 
ſo eafy to treat with Sultan Achmet, who ſuc- 
ceeded Mahomet III, and with whom an accom- 
modation was not concluded till November 
1606. | a 

The States of Hungary, who were aſſembled Matthias 
at Preſburg, being informed that Rodolph, on (e044 
account of his infirmities, was not able to viſit „. 
them; and that he had a ſtrong inclination, to the 
prejudice of his brothers, to advance Ferdinand 

Leopold, his couſin-germans, who were 
governed by the jeſuits; reſolved to invite the 
archduke Matthias to become their governor: 
After which, in order to deprive Ferdinand and 
Leopold of all hopes, they elected him, as next 
heir to the Emperor, for their King; on con- 
dition that he ſhould confirm them in all their 
privileges, and grant them religious liberty. 

The Proteſtants of Bohemia, upon news of Obtains 
this election, deputed ſome of their moſt conſi- Auſtria, 
derable men to invite him into Bohemia, in 2 
hopes the States of their kingdom would follow of Rohe. 
the example of the Hungarians. Matthias, per- mia. 
ſuaded by theſe deputies, levying what troops he 
could, marched towards Bohemia, paſſing thro' 
Auſtria, which he endeavoured to bc. Ro- 
dolph, exaſperated at this, put himſelf in a poſ- 
ture of defence. But the Princes of the Empire, 

apprehending this enterprize would have — 
fatal conſequences, induced Matthias to come 
to an agreement with the Emperor: Who, by a 
treaty ſigned at Prague, gave him up Hungary 
and Auſtria, and promiſed to fecure to him Bo- 
hemia, in caſe he ſhould die without heirs. In 
compliance with this treaty, the Emperor ſeht 
the regal ornaments of Hungary to Matthias, 
: who continued at the head of his _ Bur, 
*="" a ing 
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having received them, retired according to the 
agreemenf, marched to Vienna, *made his en 
in triumph, and took poſſeſſion of the archduchy, 
There he ratified the treaty with the Grand 
Signior's embaſſador, as far as related to him; 
and returned the year following into Hungary, 
where the principal nobility received him on the 
frontiers, at the head of 10,000 men, and con- 
ducted him to Preſburg. The firit thing he did, 
was to grant them, by authentic letters, liberty 
of conſcience, and the confirmation of their pri- 
vileges : After which his coronation was ſplen- 
didly ſolemnized. 

But Rodolph, inſtead of diſbanding his troops, 
according to the treaty of Prague, ſuffer'd them 
to live at diſcretion in the biſhopric of Paſſau, 
and the kingdom of Bohemia: Which ſo diſguſted 
the States of the Empire, particularly the Prote- 

ſtants, that it gave them occaſion to take advan- 

1610, tage of their number and forces, to oblige him to 
TheEvan- treat them better. With this view, they enter'd 
gelical u- into a new alliance, more ſtrict than the former. 
nion, and. It was concluded in a little time, and ſtiled the 
ws Evangelical Union. The Princes who engaged 
in it, were called Correſpondents, of whom 

the Elector Palatine was declared the Head. 

In oppoſition to this unton, the cantrary par- 

ty formed a league, on pretence of defending 

the Roman Catholic religion, of which the Duke 

of Bavaria was ſtiled the Head. It was called 

the Catholic: league; but with this difference, 

that in the union none were admited but Princes 

of the Empire; whereas ſeveral ſtrangers were 

in the league. One of the motives which indu- 

ced both parties to be thus upon their guard, 

was the intereſt each of them might have in the 
ſucceſſion of Cleves and Juliers, upon the deceaſe 

of Duke John-William, which happened the 
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ſame year. But as the preſent times are no leſs 
affected with the conſequences of this ſucceſſion, 
than thoſe we are ſpeaking of; I reſerve the full 
account of the ſeveral claims to a ſeparate diſ- 
courſe : Only obſerving, that the chief preten- 
ders were John-Sigiſmund, Elector of Branden- 
burg, and Wolfgang-Willam, ſon to Wolfgang- 
Lewis Duke of Neuburg. 

Maurice, Landgrave of Heſſe, the mutual The ſuc- 
friend of both competitors, interpos'd to bring ceflion of 
them to an agreement : He invited them to J _— 
come to Dortmond, where he made them agree (eyes. 
to decide their differences amicably ; and in the | 
mean while to unite their forces, to oppoſe all 
who ſhould make pretenſions to their prejudice. 
Accordingly the two Princes went to Duſſeldorp, 
where they made the States conſent to their agree- 
ment; which had been approved by the King 
of France. The Imperial council, in the mean 
while, to prevent theſe fine provinces falling into 
the hands of the Proteſtants, agreed to transfer 
them to ſome catholic Prince, well affected to 
the houſe of Auſtria, and to eſtabliſh a commiſ- 
fary there in the Emperor's name. Purſuant to 
this advice, Rodolph ſent the Archduke Leopold 

to Juliers, to act there in that quality. But the 
correſponding Princes of Germany, in concert 
with the Kings of France and England, and the 
United Provinces, declared loudly that they 
would not ſuffer this uſurpation. | 

During theſe tranſactions, the people of Dona- Donawert 
wert, where the Proteſtants were the ftrongeſt, taken. 
had driven the Catholics out of the city, re- 
jecting all propoſals of accommodation that were 
made them in the Emperor's name. The city 
was 3 proſcribed, beſieged, and obliged 
to demand a compoſition. The Duke of Bava- 
ta, who commanded the ſiege, might have car- 

K 2 | rie 
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ried it by ſtorm ; but he prefered mild methods 
to force, being willing, by this example, to in- 
duce Ulm, Nuremberg, Nortlingen, and the 
other Proteſtant ſtates of Suabia, to continue in 
their duty. But they all, inſtead of returning 
the Duke thanks, joined themſelves to the Bohe- 
mians, and complained of theſe incroachments 
to the Princes of the Evangelical Union, who 
were then aſſembled at Hall, and promiſed them 
their protection. 
The aſl- The concourſe was ſo great at this aſſembly 
ſembly of of the Princes, Deputies, and Embaſſadors of 
— 3 foreign Princes, that they reckon'd up to the 
Union, number of 140 voices. They concluded to un- 
and of thedertake the defence of the two Princes in the 
Catholic poſſeſſion of Cleves and Juliers, to drive out the 
league. ſequeſtration which Rodolph had ſent thither, 
and to beſiege the city of Juliers, where it was 
eſtabliſhed. . They alſo regulated what each 
ſhould contribute for his quota, the embaſſador 
of France promiſing 8000 foot, and 2000 
horſe. In oppoſition to this reſolution, the 
ra at called a Diet at Wurtzburg, where the 
Electors, Princes, and citics of his party con- 
certed meaſures to aſſiſt the Archduke Leopold, 
as alſo what every one ſhould furniſh for that 
purpoſe. Nothing was then to be ſeen, all Eu- 
rope over, but levies of troops, and warlike 
preparations ; which demonſtrated but too evi- 
dently, that there was ſome other great deſign 
yet concealed. 
The Elec- Rodolph, a ſhort time after, convened ano- 
tor of Sax- ther diet at Prague; where, among other things, 
x þ mow were propoſed a reconciliation between the Em- 
| eſtates of peror and his brother Matthias, the election of 
Clevesand a King of the Romans, the reſtitution of Dona- 
Juliers. wert, and the accommodation of the affair of 
Cleves and Juliers. Upon the two firſt points, 
nothing poſitive could be determined : But as for 
Donawert, 
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Donawert, it was decreed, that the Elector of 
Bavaria ſhould reſtore it to liberty, on their 
refunding the expence it had coſt him. With 
regard to Juliers, RO * e to confer 
thoſe dominions on the Elector of Saxony, on 
condition he ſhould juſtify that he had the 
moſt right; that he ſhould make no alterations 
in religion; and that he ſhould defray the ex- 
pences of the Emperor and the Archduke Leo- 
pold in chis war. Moſt part of the aſſembly 
refuſed to conſent to this propoſal ; yet the Em- 
peror proceeded, and, on the Elector's fubmit- 
ing to all the conditions, gave him the inveſti- 
ture. | 
However, Maurice Prince of Orange, and the The city 
Prince of Anhalt, continued their deſign upon of Juliers 
Juliers; which they inveſted, and fo ſtraiten'd, taken. 
that it ſurrender*d upon terms, and was deliver'd 
to the Princes of Brandenburg and Neuburg, 
with the other towns of the duchy of Juliers. 
Still they endeavoured to accommodate this im- 
portant affair, and the city of Cologn was nam'd 
for a place of conference. Several Princes aſ- 
fiſted there, as did the embaſſadors of the Em- 
peror, the Kings of France and England, and 
other States. At laſt a ſequeſtration was pro- 
poſed, but on conditions very different from 
thoſe enjoined by the Imperial mandate: But it 
was rejected by the Duke of Neuburg, inſomuch 
that the aſſembly broke up, without concluding 
any thing. | | 
But ſome months after, on a meeting near Accomo- 
Leipſick, matters were ſo well managed, that a dation be- 
treaty was ſign'd, importing that the States of 3 
Cleves and Juliers ſhould be govern'd by the burg and 
Eletor, and other Princes of Saxony, in con- Savoy 
junction with the Elector of Brandenburg, and the not put in 
Princes of Neuburg: Yet this agreement neither *uton. 
1 Was 
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was put in execution, becauſe the Duke of Neu- 

burg would not comply with it; fo that he and 

the Marquis of Brandenburg continued ſole ma- 

ſters of the inheritance, h 

1617, There were other particular affairs in Bavaria, 
Matthias the biſhoprics of Straſburg, and Paſſau, and at 
protet Aix-la-Chapelle, of which the Proteſtants made 
teſtants of great complaints. The Bohemians were likewiſe 
Bohemia, furiouſly exaſperated, on account of the conti- 
and is nual mortifications they ſuffered, without any 
made regard being had to their privileges. When they 
& Afaw that the Archduke Leopold, with his troops, 
had marched into Bohemia, ſurprized the city 

of Prague, and fortified himſelf therein; they 
had recourſe to King Matthias, who promiſed 
them his aſſiſtance, and marched immedi- 

ately into Bohemia, at the head of his army. 
Upon this Rodolph, terrified at his brother's 
expeditious march, immediately accepted the 
terms of agreement; © That the Archduke Leo- 

pold's troops ſhould be diſbanded, and the Pro- 

teſtants be maintained in their liberty of con- 
ſcience, and other privileges.” But as the prin- 

cipal motive that induced Matthias to enter Bo- 
hemia, was to aſſure him of that kingdom; the 

States prevailed ſo far on the Emperor's temper, 

that he conſented to diſpoſſeſs himſelf thereof, 
in favour of his brother. The next morning he 
was proclaimed King of Bohemia, and crown'd 

at Prague, in the chapel of St Wenceſlaus. 

An inef- Having thus reſigned the Bohemian crown, 
fectual Rodolph ſummoned a diet at Mulhauſen, whence 
— he transfered it to Nuremberg, in order to take 
King of 2 final reſolution with the Electors, upon the 
the Ro- choice of a ſubject equal to the taſk of empire : 
mans. But he falling ſick, the Electors 2 no 
farther in this affair. However, they agreed ſe- 

cretly upon the perſon whom they ſhould elect 

to 
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to the dignity of King of the Romans, in another 
diet, which was appointed to be held the Fe- 
bruary following. 

King Matthias, in the mean while, married Marriage 
the Archducheſs Anne-Catharine of Inſpruck, of Mat- 
his couſin german. The Emperor could not . 
aſſiſt at the nuptials, being hindered by his in- 
diſpoſition, which ſome weeks after grew yet 
worſe ; inſomuch that he died, immenſely rich, Rodolpl's 
on the 10th of December, 1612, in his 59th Death. 
year, without being married. 

All the ſtudies of this Prince being taken up His cha- 

with the ſciences, and particularly mechanics, racer. 
he was not held to be very capable of govern- | 
ment. He had been ſeen whole days together 
in clockmakers, turners, and p unters ſhops. 
His palace was fill'd with chymiſts, who had 
intoxicated his brain ſo much with curioſity, that 
one of his greateſt diverſions was diſtilling, a1d 
trying chymical operations. His addicting him- 
ſelf to employments ſo unbecoming his dignity, 
joined to his natural timidity, made him but 
little feared by his enemies. | 

The Electors being aſſembled upon the death 1612. 
of Rodolph, choſe King Ma TT HIAS, whom they n“. 
crowned the 14th of June, with the univerſal 
applauſe of the Empire. The firſt thing he did, 
was to recommend to the Princes and States the 
preſervation of union, proteſting that his prin- 
cipal care ſhould be to maintain tranquility. He 
then ſet out for Prague, where having ſettled 
the affairs of Bohemia, he returned, and took up 
his reſidence at Vienna. 

The Proteſtants, far from complying with his 1613. 
propoſals, to reconcile them to the Catholic Diet of 
church, inſenſibly loſt the good opinion they had — 
conceived of him. At the diet held at Ratiſbon f ff. d. 


the next year, 1613, inſtead of conſenting to 
, K 4 the 
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the aſſiſtance required by the Emperor, to ena- 
ble him to oppoſe the incurſions of Bethlem- 
Gabor, they managed matters ſo, that he could 
obtain no ſatisfaction. They had even ſo much 
addreſs in this diet, as well as at another held 
ſome time after at Lintz, that they were wholly 
taken up in compromiſing their complaints a- 
gainſt the Catholic magiſtrates, without having 
cognizance of any other affair, except that the 
Emperor ſhould again re-eſtabliſh the Aulic 
_ chamber. 

The Duke They were very uncaſy however at the war 
of Neu- in Juliers and Cleves, between the Spaniards and 
4 Hollanders; which latter had indeed declared 
the Catho- Openly for the Duke of Brandenburg, whoſe 
lic party, intereſt they eſpouſed : But the duke of Neu- 
who aſſiſt burg had recourſe to the Emperor, and the Ca- 
him. tholic JF in Germany. Theſe aſſiſted him 
powerfully ; the Marquis of Spinola, general of 
the Spaniſh army, having already ſeized on 
Rhinberg and Weſel upon the Rhine, the fron- 

tiers of the dukedom of Cleves. 
He mar- The Duke, to engage them the more in his 
ries the fayour, married Magdalen, ſiſter to Maximilian 
. of Bavaria, and embraced the Catliolic religion. 
filter, ang Hereupon the Proteſtants had diverſe private 
turns Ca- Interyiews during the year 1614, but to no ef- 
tholic. fect; which obliged them to meet the next 
ycar at Nuremberg. Here they gave the Elec- 
tor of Saxony to urderſtand, that if all the Pro- 
teſtant Princes did not unite, their religion would 
be conſiderably endanger'd : But the Saxon, who 
had received the inyeſtiture of thoſe territories 
trom the Emperor, and was as apprehenſive of 
the Spaniards as of the Hollanders, that he might 
deliver Cleves and Juliers from them both, ſig- 
nified to the Proteſtants, that there was no way 


to re-eſtabliſh peags in thoſe countries, but for 
| 15 the 
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the Hollanders to retire : But this proved of no 
effect. 

Every one was ſurprized, in theſe circum- Truce 
ſtances, at ſeeing the Turk apply to the Empe- with the 
ror for a renewal of peace. He did fo however, Turks. 
and a truce was concluded -for twenty years ; 
which happened very ſeaſonably to oblige Bethle- 
hem Gabor, who had invaded Hungary, to re- 
tire into Tranſilvania. This truce proved no 
leſs favourable to the Emperor, and the Catholic 
party, by giving them an opportunity to puſh 
on the Duke of Neuburg's intereſts. For this 
Duke, being reinforced, took poſſeſſion of Dort- 
mond and Soeſt, and made himſelf maſter of 
moſt of the fortreſſes in Juliers and Bergues. 

Neither Matthias, nor his brothers Maximilian 1617. 
and Albert, having any iſſue, he thought proper The Em- 
to adopt his couſin german Ferdinand of Gratz; . 
and at the ſame time, by the conſent of his bro- = 19 
thers, he reſigned the kingdom of Bohemia in his man Per. 
favour; upon this condition, that he ſhould not dinand. 
intermeddle in the affairs of the government 
during the Emperor's life. 

Mean while, the Proteſtants of that kingdora The States 
murmured loudly, on their not enjoying the pri- of Bohe- 
vileges granted them in religious affairs. They 7 _—_— 
were anſwer' d in a very haughty manner, that PE?" 
nothing had been done inconſiſtent with the Im- 
perial edicts, or the reſolutions of the States of 
the Empire. Whereupon, finding they ſhould 
receive no other ſatisfaction, they had recourſe 
to a convention of the States of the kingdom, 
which the Emperor forbid : But the reſolutton 
being taken, his injunctions came too late. TW O 
days after the aſſembly was open'd, ſeveral lords 
appear'd at the council, in behalf of the nobility, 
where they made new remonſtrances, and de- 


manded juſtice. The Judges, who aſſiſted fr 
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this aſſembly, rejected their requeſt with more 
1618. contempt than was proper. At which theſe de- 
puties were ſo exaſperated, that ny threw them 
out of the windows from the ſecond ſtory ; eſta - 
bliſhed thirty directors of the nation; drove all 
ſuſpected perſons, eſpecially the Jeſuits, out of 
the kingdom; and had recourle to arms. At 
the ſame time they publiſhed a manifeſto, to-de- 
monſtrate the juſtice of their cauſe and proceed- 
ings ; wherein they alledged, that the perſons 
whom they had maſſacred were enemies to the 
State, and that as ſuch they had chaſtiſed them 

after the Bohemian manner. 
Matthias Matthias, not being able to digeſt theſe rea- 
endea- ſons, bent all his thoughts on puniſhing the au- 
Yours e® thors; whilſt he ſtrove to amuſe them by letters, 

reduce . . 1 

the Bohe- and a manifeſto, in anſwer to theirs. The coun- 
mians by cil of Vienna was indeed for giving them ſome 
force. redreſs: But the diſeaſe was grown too violent to 
be palliated by a lenitive; and in the ſequel twas 
perceiv'd, that there was no room to hope to re- 
duce the revolters, but by giving them ample 
ſatisfaction; wherefore it was reſolv'd to uſe 
force. Accordingly they advanced their troops 
to the frontiers of Bohemia; but the Bohemians 
had been ſo expeditious in raiſing their forces, 
that they already conſiſted of near 30, ooo men, 
the command of which they gave to Count Erneſt 
of Mansfeldt: Which general, as ſoon as he 
was ſettled at the head of this army, marched to 
attack Pilſen, and took it, in ſpite of the reinforce- 
ment brought by the Count de Dampiere. This 
obliged the Count de Buquoy, 1 Imperial 
general, to enter the country with his troops. 
There they commited ſuch outrages, that the 
poor people, who were ſufferers by theſe ravages, 
moved ſeveral Princes to compaſſion. Thoſe of 
the Evangelical Union, in particular, and the Si- 
leſians, 
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leſians, thought 1t proper to interpoſe their good 
offices for them, and diſpatch ſome perſons in 
their name to the Emperor. 

After making their juſt remonſtrances, theſe The Em- 
deputies begged his Imperial majeſty to recall his Peror is 
army, and remove the umbrage taken by all the 1 
Proteſtant States of Germany at this procedure. — 
The States of Auſtria and Moravia likewiſe | 
ay dane and that ſo efficaciouſly, as to induce 
the Emperor to beg the Archbiſhop of Mentz, 
the Electors Palatine and of Saxony, with the 
Duke of Bavaria, to conſider of ſome expedient 
for an accommodation. The Elector of Saxon 
accepted the office with a great deal of zeal, and 
appointed a day for the meeting at Egra. But 
a Duke of Bavaria brought ſo many remora's, 
that the debates grew hot, and all the meaſures - 
for an accommodation were broken. 

The Emperor, ſenſibly afflicted at the miſcar- 1619, 
riage of this negociation, began to be weary of The Em- 
the fatigues of government. It was for this rea- peror's 
ſon, that in July he reſign'd the crown of Hun- RE 
gary to his couſin Ferdinand, as he had the Bo- geath. 
hemian throne the year before. Theſe diſap- 
pointments, join'd to his affliction at the death 
of the Archduke Maximilian, and the loſs of the 
Empreſs his conſort, ſo overwhelm'd him, that 
he fell into a languiſhing illneſs, which carried 
him off on the 20th of March 1619. He left 
his ſucceſſor involv'd in terrible difficulties, both 
on religious and political accounts, which occa- 


ſion'd many revolutions during a war of thirty 
years. 


CHAP, 
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The reigns of FERDINAND II, and 
FERDINAND III. 


tor Frede- 25 States of Bohemia, out of an aver- 
— eon to the ſevere government of 
of Bohe- the houſe of Auſtria, ſent 3 
mia. N e to offer their crown to Frederick V, 


Elector Palatine, head of the Evangelical union, 
though they had previouſly acknowledged FE R- 
DINAND of Auſtria. + Hereupon that Elector 
went expreſsly to Munich, to engage the Duke 
of Bavaria on his ſide ; offering him 1n return his 
own ſuffrage, and thoſe of the Electors of Mentz 
and Brandenburg, to raiſe him to the Imperial 
dignity. And tho* Maximilian would not com- 
ply, Frederick, confiding in the friendſhip of 


moſt of the German and Bohemian Proteſtants, 


= Koi the offer : Upon which the Bohemians, 
Ps ians, and Moravians, with a part of the 
uſtrians, declared for him inſt Ferdinand. 
But Count de la Tour, one of the chief Bohe- 
mian revolters, having levy'd a conſiderable ar- 
my, and march'd into Auſtria to attack Vienna; 
Count de Buquoy, who was at Budweiſs, with 
10 or 12,000 Imperial troops, taking advantage 
of his abſence, made incurſions upon Bohemia, 
and defeated Count Mansfeldt, who was at Pil- 
ſen; which ſo ſurprized the new directors of 
the kingdom, -that they recall'd de la Tour from 
his deſign upon Vienna. | 
* Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand having paid a viſit alſo to Maxi- 
milian, theſe two Princes met with no great dif- 
ficulty in uniting: And, as the time approach'd 
for the Electors to meet at Frankfort, the former, 
invited by the Elector of Mentz, ſet out for that 
lace. Where, after ſome conferences, he was The elec. 
elected Emperor, on the 27th of Auguſt, 1619, tion of 
and crown'd the September following. After Ferdinand 
this, before he would attempt to employ force, to the Em- 
he uſed his utmoſt efforts with Frederick, to in- 
duce him to refuſe the Bohemian election. But 
Frederick ſet out for Prague, where he was 
crown'd the 4th of November. Seeing this, and 
having cemented his friendſhip yet ſtronger with 
Duke Maximilian, the Emperor could pitch on 
no readier method than to oppoſe the Bohemians 
with the Catholic league : To reſtore which he 
ratify d it, and confirmed Maximilian in the 
poſt of chief of the confederate army. This 
office the Duke particularly coveted, as he afpir'd 
to the electoral dignity of the elder branch of his 
family, which renders the Prince, who is inveſted 
with it, general by birth of the troops of the 
Empire. 
Having aſſembled their forces, the Emperor 
march*d towards Bohemia, to reinforce general 
Buquoy : And the Duke, at the ſame time, ad- 
vanced with the army of the Catholic league, ha- 
ving under him Count Tilly as Leutenant-general. 
The Elector Palatine had alſo a numerous army, 
with the Prince of Anhalt, and the Counts 
Mansfeldt and de la Tour, for generals. They The Elec. 
came to a battle at Weiſſemberg, near Prague, tor Pala- 
on the 18th of November, 1620. After a very tine de- 
obſtinate engagement, which began at day-break, feated. 
the victory tell to the Imperialiſts. Such was the 
defeat of the Bohemians, that oo of their beſt 
troops died upon the ſpor. The reit fled, leav- 
ing 
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ing ten heavy cannon, and about 100 ſtandards 
and colours. Frederick, ſeeing his army beaten 
aſt recovery, the next morning retreated with 
2 family, and ſeveral of the principal Bohemian 

noblemen, to Breſlau in Sileſia. 
It would be to no purpoſe to give a more par- 


ticular detail of the ſequel of this war, which 


was but one continued chain of victories. The 
Duke of Bavaria reduced Bohemia; the Elector 
of Saxony, Luſatia; and the Count de Buquoy, 


+ Moravia, with incredible expedition; inſomuch 


that Frederick, not thinking himſelf ſafe at Bre- 

ſlau, retired into the marquiſate of Brandenburg. 
Some months before the defeat at Prague, 

the Proteſtants of Hungary, willing to imitate 


the Bohemians, had invited Bethlehem Gabor, 


Prince of Tranſilvania, to their aſſiſtance, and 
cauſed him to be elected King by the States 
at Neuhauſel. But this election had no better 
ſucceſs than Frederick's: For Bethlehem having 
enter'd Hungary, with an army of 60,000 men, 
and ſhut up the Count of Schwartzemberg in 
Gottingen ; the latter managed his ammunition 
ſo well, that having ſuſtained the efforts of 
theſe forces till winter, they then raiſed the 
ſiege, and marched home, without even wait- 
ing for their Prince's orders. Mean while 
the Emperor proſcribed, and put to the ban of 
the Empire, not only the Palatine, but Prince 
Chriſtian of Anhalt, George Count of Hohenloe, 
and the other Princes who had followed him, 
depriving them of their effects, territories, and 
dignities. He gave a commiſſion to the Duke of 
Bavaria to execute this decree, with a promiſe to 
inveſt him with the Palatine dominions and Elec- 
toral dignity. He alſo made a preſent of Luſatia 


to the Elector of Saxony, in recompence for the 


advantages he had gaincd him in Sileſia. - t 
8 | the 
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the ſame time he ſeverely puniſhed the authors 
of the Bohemian revolt, ſeveral of whom were 
excluded, 

In the mean while, Count Mansfeldt, who Mansfeldt 
had continued in Bohemia, with the remains of eſcapes to 
his troops, had recourſe to ſtraragem. He amu- Franconia, 
ſed the Imperialiſts with ar gar of accom- 50 — 
modation, and managed ſo well, that he eſcaped Frede- 
with great addreſs into Franconia, where he rick's par- 
found means to recruit his forces, and encoura- ty 
ged the Proteſtant Princes to endeavour to re- 
trieve Frederick's party. Chriſtian, Duke of 
Brunſwick, in particular, levied a pretty conſi- 
derable army, which he ſuffer'd to hve at diſcre- 
tion in the Empire : But the Count of Anhalt, 
ſuſtained by the Spaniſh forces, having oppoſed 
him, the Duke was obliged to regain his own 
country. 

General Tilly, having begun to rout Manſ Each fide 
feldt in the Palatinate, purſued him fo briſkly for vi&onous. 
two hours, that the latter, ſeeing there was no 
hopes of eſcaping by flight, ſer fire to a village, 
behind which he rallied his forces : Then char- 
ging the Imperial vanguard, and driving them 
to the body of the army, he gained an entire 
victory, inſtead of being wholly cut off. The 
Marquis of Badem-Dourlach, being informed of 
this ſucceſs, and reſenting a partition of his do- 
minions made by the Emperor, thought to take 
advantage of the opportunity : But, inſtead of 
marching to join Mansfeldt, according to the 
advice of the Elector Frederick, he marched up 
to Tilly, to force him to a freſh battle. Tilly, 
being reinforced by ſome Spaniſh regiments, did 
not refuſe the offer. They engaged the 7th of 
May, when Tilly utterly defeated the Marquis, 

ing all his cannon, baggage, colours, moit 
of his officers, and 2000 joldiers. The Marquis 


eſcaped | 
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eſcaped but narrowly himſelf, and went, too late, 
to join Mansfeldt. | 

1622. The Count continued his exploits very fortu- 
Military nately : For having paſſed the Rhine, he forced 
exploits to the Archduke Leopold to raiſe the ſiege of Ha- 


= on OE guenau ; ravaged the biſhoprick of 1 and 


repaſſing the river, defeated and made priſoner 


the Landgrave of Heſſe Darmſtat. But Tilly, 
ſeeing the danger to which that Prince's territo- 
ries were ſubject, puſhed ſo briſkly upon Manſ- 
feldt, that he obliged him to retreat, and aban- 
don the beſt part of his baggage. Mean while, 
the Duke of Brunſwick recruited his army, by 

illaging the biſhoprics of Munſter and Pader- 

Dorn, and advanced to join Mansfeldt. But 
Tilly intercepted him at Hochſt on the Mein, 
and routed him the twenty-ſecond of June. The 
bridge, which Chriſtian had ſeiz'd, at the ſame 
time breaking, he loſt his infantry, compoſed of 
6000 men, molt part of whom were drowned, 
and the reſt either kill'd or taken priſoners. This 


was almoſt the laſt effort of the Elector Pala- 


tine's party: For that Prince, mortified with ſo 
many diſgraces, was adviſed by the Kings of 
England and Denmark to lay down his arms, in 
order to facilitate his accommodation, which 
was then negotiating at Bruſſals. Whereupon, 
having diſmiſſed the Duke of Brunſwick, and 
Count Mansteldt, he retired to Holland. 


1023. Thoſe generals, not being willing to remain 


TO © idle, offered their troops, and perſons to the 


wick, and States General ; who invited them to come to 
Count their territories as ſoon as poſſible. But as they 
Mansfeldt were marching acroſs Luxemburg, to relieve 
enters . Bergen-op-Zoom, then beſieged by the Marquis 
to the ſer- & _- 
vice of the Spinola, they were attacked by Gonzales of Cor- 
Dutch. dona, and loſt 3000 men, as did the Duke of 
Brunſwick his left arm. Mansfeldt, however, 


purſued 
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purſued his rout, left his baggage by the way, 
and came time enough to raiſe the ſiege. Mean 
while Tilly put the laſt hand to ruining the Elec- 
tor Palatine, by pillaging the caſtle of Heidel- 
berg, whence he carried off the fineſt library in 
Germany, with an infinite quantity of rarities. 
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It was almoſt ſolely to aggrandize the Duke Maximi- 
of Bavaria, that a diet was called at Ratisbon, in lian made 
1624, where the transfering of the Electorate Elector. 


was propos d: Which motion being received, 
the Emperor declared Maximilian Elector, and 
inveſted him in the room of Frederick. He al- 
ſo gave him the Upper Palatinate : and ſeeing 
Frederick and his party quite depreſſed, he after- 
wards diſtributed the ſpoils of that Prince on 
whomſoever he pleaſed, and parcell'd out all his 
dominions. 


The Duke of Brunſwick, aſſiſted by the States gucceſs of 
General, ſoon after enter'd Germany with an the Empe- 


army, and commited great ravages : But Count ror. 


Tilly defeated him in the biſhopric of Munſter, 
beyond all poſſibility of retrieval ; all his infan- 
try being kilPd or taken, with his enſigns and 
artillery. The Duke himſelf eſcaped into Hol- 
land, and joined Mansfeldt, who had alſo been 
deteated by Tilly. They retired together into 
England, and wrought on King James to take 
the part of his ſon-in-law ; which he did ſo far 
as to obtain ſupplies of the parliament for that 
E but never made one effectual puſh in 
is favour. However, the uſurpation of the 


Auſtrian family was made one pretence for 


breaking off the match then negociating be- 
tween Prince Charles of Engiand and the In- 
fanta. But while James utter d menaces only, 
Ferdinand purſued his advantage; got the in- 
veſtirure of the Duke of Bavaria confirmed by 


the Electors, and the promiſe of ſupport OE 
A L 4 
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his enemies; and, after giving him a total de- 
feat in Hungary, by his general Caraffa, gran- 
ted peace to Bethlem-Gabor on his own condi- 
tions. 
Makes At laſt, upon the inſtigation of the King of 
head a- England, Chriſtian IV, King of Denmark, de- 
Bund _ clared war againſt the Emperor, profeſſing him- 
gets his ſon ſelf the protector of Lower Saxony, and mak- 
crowned ing himſelf maſter of Minden and Hammelen : 
King of But meeting with a misfortune, by a fall from 
Hungary, his horſe, which almoſt coſt him his life, and 
kept him from action; and at the ſame time ex- 
pecting a reinforcement of 12,000 men from 
the Dutch ; Tilly took advantage of his diſtreſs, 
beat up his quarters, and continued to alarm and 
haraſs him z while Ferdinand, having already 
underhand prepar'd the way, got his ſon elected 
King of Hungary in a full diet, by the name 
of Ferdinand III, and crowned in a ſhort time 
after, notwithſtanding the former election of 
Bethlem-Gabor. 
In fucces This Prince, who, as well as the Swedes and 
of Count Dutch, had entered into alliance with the R. 
Mansfeldt. of Denmark, being now enrag'd againſt the Hun- 
garians, reſolved to attack the Emperor on their 
ſide. Chriſtian was to ſend him ſupport under 
Count Mansfeldt, who accordingly marched to 
join him as far as Deſſau on the Elbe: But en- 
deavouring to take this place by ſtorm, it coſt 
him ſo much time, that general Walleſtein had 
room to come up to its relief. A ſharp engage 
ment enſued, in which Mansfeldt had ſo much 
the worſt, that all he could do was to fave part 
of his cavalry by flight, leaving behind his in- 
tantry, baggage, and artillery. He made his 
retreat however towards Sileſia, which was in 
his way to the Prince of Tranſilvania, and 
ſoon recruited his army td” 2:,000 men: But 
Bethlem- 


* 
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Bethlem-Gabor, in the mean time, made peace 
again with the Emperor, and left the greateſt 
part of this number to periſh in the mountains 
; of Hungary, by cold, famine, and diſeaſes. 
f Whereupon Mansfeldt, diſguſted, gave up the 
reſt of his troops to the Duke of Saxc- Weimar, 
and ſetting out for Venice, died at a ſmall village 
| of Dalmatia, Walleſtein's army, which fol- 
| lowed him cloſe, met with the ſame fate in the 
| mountains. About the ſame time died the 
Dukes of Brunſwick and Saxe- Weimar: fo that 
the Emperor, within a few months, was deli- 
vered from three poweriul enemies, and the 
Proteſtants loſt three of their greateſt captains. 

Tilly, bent on reducing the King of Den- Tilly beats 

mark's allies, invaded the country of Heſſe: the King 
but ceming before Northeim, in which the 2 
Dane had placed a gariſon, he was well-nigh © 
ſurprized by that Prince, who came upon him 
when he was thought 20 leagues off. However 
Tilly, by ſtratagem, ſaved his army, drawing 
it off in the night, and leaving the drums and 
trumpets to amuſe his enemy, Which were to fol- 
low him at day-break : And the German receiving 
ſoon after a reinforcement, the King was forced 
to retire, and draw up his army belund a brook. 
There Tilly attack'd it, and was twice repuls'd - 
but, at laſt, entirely routed the Daniſh horſe, 
kill'd three thouſand men, and took as many, 
with thirty pieces of cannon, ninety-hve colours, 
and the baggage. The King, after this misfor- 
tune, retired into Holſtein; and Tilly remained 
maſter of the Lower Saxony; the Princes of 
which, tho* Proteſtants, durſt not avow their 
jealouſy for his great ſucceſs. 

The exactions of the Elector of Bavaria, to Inſurrec. 
whom the Emperor had mortgag'd the Upper tion of the 
Auſtria, and the ſeverity of the Emperor, who N 


— 
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by an edict enjoined all the Proteſtant miniſters 
to leave that country, cauſed an inſurrection a- 
mong the peaſants, who had moſt of them re- 
ceiv*d the confeſſion of Augſburg, in defence of 
their properties and religion. They pillag'd the 
the eccleſiaſtics, to reimburſe what had been ex- 
torted from them, and refuſed all propoſals of 
accommodation. A party of Imperialiſts, and a- 
nother of Bavarians, they entirely routed ; and, 
being 60,0co ſtrong, laid fiege to Lintz the 
capital : But Count Papenheim coming againſt 
them, with 40,000 men, they were driven 
from the place, and in time quite diſperſed. On 
which occaſion the Emperor, prudently, relax'd 
from that ſeverity ſo natural to the houſe of 
Auſtria, and puniſh'd only a few of the priſo- 
ners, granting the reſt a general amneſty. 
The reaſon of which was partly, that Guſtavus 

* Adolphus, who, with other Proteſtant powers, 
had underhand excited this revolt, now hover'd 
on the borders of the empire, and invited the 
Proteſtants of Bohemia and Sileſia to retire into 
his country. That Prince, the year before, had 
conquer'd Livonia, invaded Pruſſia, and ad- 
vanced almoſt to Dantzick. 

1627. Walleſtein, returning from Hungary into Bo- 
22 hemia, ſoon made himſelf maſter of Sileſia, by 
RT driving out the remainder of Mansfeldt and 
| Weimar's troops. Then joining General Tilly, 

in Lower Saxony, they drove the King of Den- 
mark into Jutland, and retook, in an inſtant, 
all his acquiſitions in Germany. Upon which 
the Elector of Brandenburg, who had not hither- 
to approved of the Duke of Bavaria's promo- 

; tion, returned to the Emperor's intereſt, as did 
. alſo the Duke of Pomerania. 

A diet at About the ſame time there was an aſſembly 
Mulhau- at Mulhauſen, in which, after hearing the com- 
len. laints 

Plaints 


: 
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laints of the Auſtrian Proteſtants, and the E- 
fector Palatine, the Princes and States agreed to 
beg the Emperor, that he would put an end to the 
ill treatment of the former, and reſtore the latter 
to a part of his dominions. Ferdinand, more 
ſolicitous for his own family than either for his 
ſubjects or the Elector Palatine, inſtead of grati- 
tying theſe, irritated all the Proteſtants farther, 
by geting his ſon Leopold nominated to the 


biſhopric of Halberſtadt, and the abbey of 


Hirſchfeldt, both which before had been held by 
Proteſtant Princes. He alſo got his Emprets 
crown'd Queen of Bohemia, and his eldeſt ſon, 
Ferdinand, choſen a ſucceſſor to that kingdom, 
as he was already to that of Hungary. 
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The eldeſt branch of the Mantuan family fail- Conteſts | 
ing this year, by the death of Duke Vincent, bout the 
conteſts aroſe about the ſucceſſion between the duchy of 


Dukes of Nevers and Savoy. Ferdinand, who 
aim'd only at aggrandizing himſelf, would fain 
have got the duchy into ſequeſtration, till the 
parties ſhould agree; but could not, however, 
prevent a new war on the occaſion. 


Mantua. 


In the mean time, Tilly conquer'd the arch- Progrefs 
biſhopric of Bremen, and the duchy of Hol- of the 
ſtein, which obliged the King of Denmark to bmmperor“ 


think of a peace; and Walleſtein ſeized on 
Mecklenburg, the Duke of which conntry Ferdi- 
nand had put to the ban of the Empire, tor ha- 
ving eſpouſed the Daniſh party. And the next 
year 1628, the ſame general laid ſiege to Stral- 
ſund, which had taken the fame part. This brought 
the Swedes into the Empire, upon the invitation 
of the burghers, who amuſed Walleſtein while 
they ſent to Guſtavus Adolphus, and put them- 
ſelves under his protection. In ſhort, the Em- 
peror's arms were become ſo formidable along 
| | I. 3 the 
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the Baltic ſea, that they could not but create jea- 
louſy in the Swediſh monarch. 
Ferdinand Ferdinand's deſign, it manifeſtly appear'd, was 
aims at to make himſelf abſolute in the Empire : To 
abſolute hich end, his firſt ſtep was to humble the Pro- 
Power. * a a 
teſtant party, begining with his own ſubjects. 
Nor did he ſcruple to tell the Proteſtant Princes, 
that he would make them reſtore their church 
lands, which made 4 principal hatt of of 
their eſtates. The archbiſhopric of Magdeburg 
was ſtill in the hands of the Elector of Branden» 
burg; that of Bremen, and the biſhopric of 
Minden, in the houſe of Brunſwicl! e to 
mention many others, ſome of them yer con- 
ſiderable, beſides collegiate churches, aobies, and 
hoſpitals. Magdeburg the Emperor endeavour'd, 
by a bull from the Pope, to get for his ſon Leo- 
pold, having put the Elector of Brandenburg to 


the ban of the Empire; but the canons, who 


were chiefly Proteſtants, calling Auguſtin, ſon 
to the Elector of Saxony, to be their Sovereign, 
it occaſioned a miſunderſtanding between the 
Emperor and the Elector. 

Peace be- As the King of Denmark made. propoſals of 


tween the peace, Ferdinand, tho' he had ſo much advan- 
np” 4 ao tage of the war, thought proper to liſten to 


them ; becauſe, on the one hand, he knew that 
England, France, Sweden and Holland, were 
ready to aſſiſt his Daniſh majeſty ; and, on the 


mark. 


other, he apprehended an invaſion of his here- 


ditary dominions by the Turks and Tartars, 
who might take advantage of the abſence of his 
troops. Accordingly a congreſs was held at Lu- 
beck, where, after a long ſeries of negotiation, 
a treaty was concluded in the year 1629. 
Ferdinand was the more in haſte to conclude 
this treaty, becauſe, while it was negotiating, 8 
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had put the Empire into a high ferment, by pub- The Im- 


liſhing an edict for the reſtitution of church re- 
venues z enjoining all the circles to ſee it exe- 
cuted, and ſupporting the execution with a 


perial 
dict for 
reſtoring 


church re- 


powerful army under Walleſtein. Augſburg, venues. 


Straſburg, Ulm, Hildeſheim, Magdeburg, Bre- 
men, and the Duke of Wirtemburg, ſubmited 
to it. But the Electors of Saxony and Branden- 
burg paid it no regard. On the contrary, they 
drew up a manifeſto againſt the edict, denying 
the Emperor's power to determine alone in 
ſuch an affair. Even the Catholics, who ſuffer'd 
more from Walleſtein's army than the Proteſ- 
tants, call'd out loudly for an accommodation, 
to which the Emperor would give no attention. 


It was remarkable in the congreſs of Lubeck, Guftavus 
that the Imperialiſts would never conſent to Adolphus 
admit to it the Swediſh embaſſador. This, as it Prepares 


ſource of reſentment to Guſtavus Adolphus ; 
who this year made peace with the Poles, after 
lofing a battle; and, being now at leifure, re- 
ſolved to turn his arms upon Germany, a pro- 
ject he had long meditated. The affair of Man- 


tua afforded him a favourable opportunity; both 


the Emperor and the King of Spain engaging 
themſelves ſo far therein, that the Catholics in 
Germany were left almoſt defenceleſs. On the 
other ſide, the King of France had enter'd Savoy 
in perſon, with an army of 30,000 foot, and 
3000 horſe. Guſtavus heard all this, and calling 
together the States of his kingdom, propoſed to 

them his deſign ; which they unanimouſly a 
proving, he ſettled alliances with the Proteſtant 
members of the Germanic body; put his troops 
on a good footing ; prepared for their tranſporta- 
tion; and cauſed a manifeſto to be drawn up, re- 
counting the ſubjects of his complaint againſt the 
4 Emperor. 


. ,v . . r cer 
was a ſenſible mortification, ſo was it a great Gem 


er many. 5 
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Emperor. At the ſame time he gave aſſurances 


to all the German Proteſtant Princes, that he 
would never lay down his arms, *till all things re- 
lating to them were re- eſtabliſh'd, on the ſame 
footing, as in 1618. He had not much reaſon, 
however, to be ſatisfied with their anſwers, which 
were influenced either by a real or a feigned fear 
of the Emperor. But tho' Guſtavus found few 
hearty friends, this year rid him of one whom he 
had cauſe to apprehend for an enemy ; I mean 
Bethlem Gabor, Prince of Tranſilvania, who 
died, leaving a very whimſical will, and the 
Grand Signor his executor, 

But, before we proceed to the German war, 
it may be proper to tell the event of that in the 
Mantuan. The Venetians, harraſs'd by the Em- 
E forces, did all in their power to traverſe 

is deſigns. His army, with thoſe of Spain and 
Savoy, could not prevent the taking of Pignerol 
by the French, almoſt in ſight of them all. Soon 
after died the Duke of Savoy, and the Spaniſh 
general Spinola, which proved a freſh obſtruc- 
tion to the affairs of the allies; who had, how- 
ever, ſucceſs in a ſtratagem, form'd upon an in- 
tercepted letter from the Duke of Nevers, then 
in Mantua, to the Venetians. The Duke deſired 
of them 4000 men, on a day ſpecified, to rein- 


force his garriſon : And Collalto, the Imperial 


general, found means to introduce the fame 
number of his own troops, and take poſſeſſion 
of the place. It was Julius Mazarine, afterwards 
the famous cardinal of that name, who put an 
end to this war under the Pope's authority. The 
Duke of Nevers, upon aſking pardon of the Em- 
peror, had the Duchies of Mantua and Mont- 
ſerrat; the dominions of Savoy, which France 
had taken, were reſtored ; and a general pacifi- 
cation follow'd in Italy. | 

| Advices 
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Advices coming daily of the King of Sweden's Walleſ- 
1 the Emperor recalled his troops out — 28 4 
of Italy, and fummon'd a diet at Ratiſbon : But RG. 

the Proteſtants ſtill demanded the ſuſpenſion of enters 

the edict concerning church revenues, and com- Germany. 
plain'd loudly of Walleſtein's exactions; which 

the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg gave for 

the reaſon of their not appearing at the diet, 

becauſe they could not do it ſuitably to their dig- 

nity. Ina word, Ferdinand was obliged to re- 

move Walleſtein from the command, and to in- 

veſt Count Tilly with the fame power. Mean 

while Guſtavus in reality entered Pomerania, and 

the diet agreed to wage war againſt him as an 

enemy to the Germanic body. But neither the 

Proteſtants, nor the Elector Palatine, could get 

any conceſſions, Ferdinand continuing immove- 

able in thoſe points. 

SGuſtavus landed on the ſame day of the year, Progreſs 
that the confeſſion of Augſburg was preſented of the 
to Charles V, in the preceding century; which Swediſh 
was looked upon by the Proteſtants, as a ha 
omen. He ſoon got poſſeſſion of the iſles of 
Uſedom and Wohn, whence he drove the Impe- 
rialiſts: And the duke of Pomerania he mana- 
ged with ſo much addreſs, that that Prince ad- 
mited Swediſh garriſons into Stetin, his capital, 
Camin, Starhard, Wolgalt, and other towns. 

He then invaded Mecklemberg, with which 

Count Walleſtein had been inveſted, and took 

Roſtock the capital: Nor was it long before he 

reſtored the rightful Duke, whom Ferdinand 

had depos'd.. The Emperor reproached him 

with injuſtice, for intermeddling with the at- 

fairs of the Empire, in which he had no con- 

cern : To which Guſtavus ſent a ſuitable anſwer, 

and then proceeded to take Garts and Greyſen- 

hagen, and to reſtore Chriſtian-William, admi- 

niſtrator 
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niſtrator of Magdeburg, to his office. But it 
was not long after before general Tilly, taking 
advantage of the King of Sweden's deliberations 
with France, took New Brandenburg, and af: 
terwards Magdeburg ; puting the inhabitants of 
the latter, to the number of oo, to the 
ſword, and ſeting the place on . In revenge 
for which Guſtavus forced Frariiort upon Oder, 
and cut in pieces 3000 Imperialiſts. 

Tilly FRY his conqueſts, made himiclt 
maſter of Hall, Mersburg, and Leipſick : The 
conqueſt of which latter place gave occaſion to a 
battle, which was fought the twenty-eighth of 
Auguſt in its neighbourhood. Guſtavus won a 
compleat victory, killing between 9g and 10,000 
Imperialiſts, taking 120 ſtandards and colours, 
and all their baggage. The Swedes and Saxons, 
between them, loſt not 4000. Then the Elector 
of Saxony, the ally of Guſtavus, retook Leip- 


fick; while the monarch purſued the fugitives, 


1632. 
Walle. 
tein re- 


ſor'd. 


beat them again in parties, made himſelf maſter 
of Erfurt, Koningſhaven, and Wurtzburg ; ad- 
vanced by Frankfort on the Mein; ſeized 
Mentz, Oppenheim, Walloff, and other places. 
The Elector marched from Leiplick into Bo- 
hemia; took Prague, Egra, and the whole 
kingdom ; and the Swediſh general, Bannier, 
retook Magdeburg. 

In the begining of the next year, Wiſmar, a 
harbour on the Baltic Sea, fell into the hands of 
the Swedes ; as did allo Bamberg, which was 
ſoon retaken by Tilly. Guftavus, in the mean 
while, renewed his league, offenſive and defen- 
ſive, with the King of France, and ſome other 
neighbouring Princes. The Landgrave of Heſſe 
ceclared for the conquerors, and the Imperial 
court was in the utmoſt conſternation. In fine, 
they could think of no other expedient es 

UL 
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but to reſtore Walleſtein to the general com- 
mand : To which the Emperor conſented, gi- 


ving him an abſolute power, independent of the 


councils of Vienna. That general, in a ſhort 
time, raiſed a powerful army, more by his own 
credit than the influence of the Imperial court : 
nor was it long after, before he recovered the 
whole kingdom of Bohemia, with as much ra- 
pidity as the Saxons had ſubdued it, and then 
joined his forces to the Elector of Bavaria. 


Guſtavus having taken Augſburg, Landſhut, Guſtavus 
and other places about Bavaria, laid ſiege to In- worſted. 


goldſtadt: but met there with ſuch a brave re- 
ſiſtance, that he was forced to retire from before 
it, narrowly eſcaping with his own life. How- 
ever he took Munich, the electoral reſidence, at 
diſcretion, carried off 140 pieces of cannon, and 
made the inhabitants pay 300,000 dollars for 
their ranſom; while the Elector reduced Ratiſ- 
bon, and moſt of the Upper Palatinate. At 
laſt, the Elector and Walleſtein joining, Gul- 
tavus was obliged to quit Bavaria, and take ſhel- 
ter under the cannon of Nuremberg. Here, 
though the city ſupply'd him with proviſions, 
want of forage made him hazard a battle, in 
which he loſt the day, and 5000 men. He then 
retreated into Franconia; whereupon Walleſtein, 
having ſeparated from the Duke of Bavaria, 
marched into Saxony, and took ſeveral places 
from the Elector; who, ſeeing himſelf in this diſ- 
treſs, ſent to the King of Sweden for aſſiſtance. 
Guſtavus accordingly marched to Lutzen, near 
Leipſick, where the two armies came to an en- 
gagement. 

Papenheim, whom Walleſtein had detach'd to 


action was near over, which was time enough to 


lole his life. But the great loſs this day, 2 
* 


1633. 
Hall, was ſent for; but did not come up till the Guſtavus 
kill'd, yet 
his army 
OT 
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that of the King of Sweden, who riding aſide, 
with two attendants, to obſerve a poſt, met a 
2 cuiraſſiers, who charged without know- 
ing him. Guſtavus and his attendants made a 
vigorous defence; but that Prince receiving a 
piſtol-ſhot in the head, fell dead to the ground, 

is horſe returned alone to the camp, the ſaddle 


ſtain'd with blood, and one of the piſtols diſ- 


Conſe- 


quence o 
that bat- 
tle. 


f 


charg*d, which made the accident but too truly 
guefs'd. However, Duke Bernard of Weimar, on 
whom the command now devolv'd, made no ya- 
riations from the King's orders, and behaved as 
if he had not loft him: ſo that it might be ſaid, 
the King of Sweden gained a victory after his 
death. Papenheim's coming up only prevented 
the rout's being total; but could recover no- 
thing ; and at laſt, the night put an end to the 
laughter. Almoſt 10,000 men fell this day on 
both ſides, and ſcarce an officer of any rank 
eſcaped without a wound. The Imperialiſts 
took ſixty colours, and the Swedes kept the 
field of battle. When the body of the King of 
Sweden was found, one of his enemies lay ex- 
tended by him, who had juſt life enough to re- 
late the above circumſtances. 

Walleſtein retreated in Bohemia, when the 
Elector of Saxony recover*d Leipſick, and the 
other places in his Electorate, and Duke Ber- 
nard took Ratiſbon and Bamberg. The depoſed 
Elector Palatine alſo, taking advantage of the 
Swediſh arms, recovered ſome of has cities, with 
deſign to re-eſtabliſh himſelf : but on the twen- 
ty-ninth of November, 1633, death put an 


end at once to his fortune and his life. The 


death of Guſtavus cauſed no alterations in 
the meaſures of Sweden, where Chancellor Ox- 
enſtiern, in the name of the young Qugen Chrit- 
tina, made a freſh alliance with France: uw = 

Ute 
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Duke of Lorrain eſpouſed the Emperor's party, 
1 which made Lewis XIII, at the head of his 
i army, lay ſiege to Nancy, where Duke 
Charles came to a freſh accommodation with 
him. All the efforts of the Emperor, by his 
ſeveral generals, were now unſucceſsful to reſtore 
his affairs, which ſeemed every day to yield to 
: the good fortune of the Swedes, and their al- 
f lies. | | | 
| Tho* Walleſtein, when removed at firſt from 1634. 
his yo of generaliſſimo, received his diſcharge, Wallet- 
in all appearance, with great fortitude ; tis cer- Sieden. 
tain he look*d on this diſgrace as the utmoſt in- PT. 
dignity, and reſolved on revenge. No leſs than 
Bohemia and Moravia were to reward him for 
his ſervices, and for the Duchy of Mecklemberg, 
| which had been wreſted from him. His re-eſta- 
| bliſhment was favourable for the execution of 
his deſigns. Accordingly, he ſpared no means to 
| gain the good-will of the officers of the army; 
kept up a correſpondence with the Proteſtant 
Princes, and pramiſed to prevail on the Empe- 
ror, and the Elector of Bavaria, to grant them 
a ſatisfactory treaty, provided they would aſſiſt 
him in his deſign : but what detected him was, 
that once, when ſeveral colonels and captains 
were drunk in his company, he made them ſub- 
ſeribe an oath of fidelity to himſelf, without 
mentioning the Emperor: For the officers, re- 
flecting next day on what they had done, in- 
formed their ſuperiors, who gave notice to the 
Emperor. F = who had before fome- 
what ſuſpected his general's conduct, ſent orders 
to the army to obey him no longer, and to ſome 
faithful officers, to ſecure his perſon. Walleſtein, 
who heard what was doing, confiding in his in- 
tereſt with the Proteſtants, went to Egra, the 
16th of February 1624, accompanied only 2 
the 
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the Counts Terſki and Kinſki, and three other 
officers. As the gariſon in this place was Iriſh, 
he thought himſelf ſafe in their hands: But 
Leſley the commandant, having proper inſtruc- 
tions, and intercepting a letter from the duke of 
Saxony, communicated to the colonels Butler 
and Gordon his deſign of arreſting the general. 
After conſultation, they judged they could not 
ſeize him without too much hazard, and there- 
fore reſolved to ſecure him by aſſaſſination. To 
accompliſh this, the two counts, and three 
officers, were invited from him to ſupper, 
by Gordon; who took care to have them 
all maſſacred at the end of the entertain- 
ment. The captains Geraldin and Devereux, 
with thirty ſelect ſoldiers, were the executioners. 
When they had done, Devereux, with the ſame 
party, went to Walleſtein's lodging, broke open 
the door, and laid him dead by the bed-ſide 
with the thruſt of a partizan. Several officers of 
high rank, who were found to be in this conſpi- 
racy, were afterwards fciz'd, ſent to Vienna, and 
beheaded. Duke Bernard of Weimar, who was 
on the road to Egra, had been one of the num- 


ber, if timely intelligence had not been brought 


The 
Swedes 
and allies 
defeated 
at Nord- 
lingen, 


him by the way. This turn in the Emperor's 
favour facilitated his accommodation with the 
EleQtor of Saxony, who began to ſuſpect, that 
the Swedes aimed at taking advantage of the 
troubles of the Empire, which therefore they 
kept alive. 

Ferdinand, King of Hungary, had next the 
command of the Imperial army, with the ſame 
power as Walleſtein. He took Ratiſbon, be- 


ſieged Nordlingen, and, being re-inforced by the 


Cardinal Infant, who was going to take poſeſ- 
ſion of the Netherlands, prepared to give battle 
to the duke of Weimar, who was marching wit? 


Horn, 
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Horn, the Swediſh general, to relieve the place. 
They encounter'd on the 17th of Auguſt 1634, 
when the Swedes had at firſt the advantage; but 
the Imperialiſts rallying, charged again with ſuch 
bravery, that they obtained an entire victory, 
with the loſs of only 1200 Men. The Swedes 
left 12,000 dead on the ſpot, and 6000 pri- 
ſoners; with 10,000 horſcs, 300 colours and 
ſtandards, $80 pieces of cannon, 4000 waggons, 
and all their edquipage. 
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As the Elector of Treves had put himſelf un- The 
der the protection of the French King, and re- French 


ceived French gariſons into his dominions, that 
monarch could not in honour ſce him oppreſſed. 


eclare 
war a- 
gainſt 


When the Auſtrians therefore had taken Philipſ- Spain and 
burg, and the Spaniards ſurprized Treves, and the Em- 
made the Elector priſoner; Lewis XIII, incens'd Peror. 


at the outrage, immediately declared war againſt 


Spain. In the mean time, the Emperor 
ſtrengthen'd his party, by making a peace at 
Prague with the Elector of Saxony, in which 
were included ſeveral other Proteſtant Princes, 
and free cities. He alſo made a new alliance 
with the Elector of Bavaria, givifig him his cl- 
deſt daughter in marriage. But the fruits bf this 
re- union were far ſhort of what had been ex- 
ected, the beſt troops of thoſe very ſtates, who 

had made their peace with the Emperor, going 
into the ſervice of the Swedes. Befides which, 
Queen Chriſtina, concluding at this time a peace 
with Poland, was cnabled to draw her troops out 
of the gariſons in that kingdom, and to fend 
them into Germany. Having thus muſter'd up 
20,000 Men, general Bannier, who commanded 
them, marched firſt to chaſtiſe the Elector of 
Saxony, for his inconſtancy , which he did, by 
laying waſte all his country: And Bernard of 
Wiemar having ſigned a treaty with the King of 
France, 
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France, led his troops into Alſatia, to join thoſe 
of the French King, who declared open war alſo 
againſt the Emperor. 

After ſeveral'ſkirmiſhes, general Bannier came 


on both to an engagement with the Imperialiſts and 


Saxons, in which he defeated them, and took 
all their artillery and baggage: Then, being 
joined by ſome troops from Pomerania, he made 
an incurſion into Brandenburg, and eſtabliſhed 
the city of Erfurt in his party. He alſo ſent 
ſome regiments to the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
which enabled him to relieve Hanau, but were 
afterwards obliged to fly with him before gene- 
ral Goetz, into Frieſland, where he amuſed him- 


ſelf in ravaging the country, while Goetz did 


the ſame by Heſſe. Nor was Weimar all this 


time idle; for, in the Franche Comte, he ſo ef- 


fectually haraſs'd an army of 60,000 men, un- 
der general Gallas, that they were obliged to re- 
tire in bad condition to Briſac. As this fortreſs 
afforded him ſhelter and proviſions, Lewis faw 


the importance of gaining it from the houſe of 
Auſtria. 


Election According to a deſign he had long formed, 


the Emperor, grown very infirm, procured his 


King of ſon, the King of Hungary, to be elected King 


of the Romans, and coadjutor in the Empire. 
This was in December 1636; and, as if he had 


ofthe Em- then foreſeen it, the Emperor died on the twen- 


ty-fifth of February following, being fifty- nine 
years of age. All his reign, which was of ſc- 
ventcen years duration, he had been involved in 
wars. His death was extremely regreted by 
the Catholics, whoſe protector he had openly 
declared himſelf againſt the Proteſtants. By his 
firſt wife, Anna-Maria, Daughter to William 
Duke of Bavaria, he left four children; Ferdi- 
nand III, his ſucceſſor, then twenty -nine years 

| Old; 
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old; Leopold-William, Biſhop of Paſſau, Straſ- 
burg, Halberſtadt, Olmutz, and Breſlau; Grand 
maſter of the Teutonic Order, and afterwards 
governor of the Netherlands ; Maria - Anna, 
wife to the Elector Maximilian of Bavaria; and 
Cecilia, who was married to Uladiflaus, King 
of Poland. | 

A month after died at Stetin, George Bogiſ- 
laus, Duke of Pomerania, the laſt male heir of 
his family, which had continued 700 ſucceſſive 
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Death of 
the laſt 
Duke of 


Pomera- 


years in the male line. By his deceaſe the Elec- nia 


tor of Brandenburg was inveſted in the Duchy 
of Pomerania, in virtue of a treaty between the 
two houſes: But as the Swedes, before the 
Duke*s death, had made themſelves maſters of 
great part of his dominions, the pretenſions of 
the Elector were not regulated till eleven years 
after, by the peace of Weſtphalia. 

Immediately after the death of his father, 
FERDINAND III was obliged to apply himſclt 
ſeriouſly to the war. Bannier, the Swediſh ge- 
neral, had taken Torgau from the Saxons, and 
made the gariſon priſoners ; joined marthal 
Wrangel, who commanded 20,000 men, and 
received a large re-inforcement from Sweden : 
but he durſt not face the Imperial army under 
Gallas, and therefore retreated into Pomerania, 
and tranſported ſome of his troops to the iſle of 
Wollin. The latter was but a feint, and had 
the effect of weakening the Imperial army, du- 
ring winter, with hunger, cold, difeaſes, and de- 
ſertion, while the Swedes abounded in all things. 
At laſt Gallas was obliged to draw off into the 
heart of Germany, when Bannicr took the ficki 
again, and. recover'd ſeveral places. 

Charles-Lewis, 1c 
Palatine, thinking is a proper time, raited a 
little army, and took the field: But he was de- 

M treated 
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feated by general Hatzfelt, and his brother Ru. 

ert, with King his general, taken priſoners, 

his victory was followed by the taking of ſeve- 
ral places: in particular, the French gariſon of 
Ehrenberſtein ſurrender'd to John de Werth, af. 
ter being reduced to eat rats and mice: while 
the Swedes, having recover'd new vigor, obli- 
ged the Princes of Lunenburg to a neutrality; 
then marching into Miſnia, the Proteſtants 


.flock'd to recruit them. The French in Alſatia, 


under the Duke of Weimar, having taken Sec- 
kingen and Lauttemburg, paſſed the Rhine, and 
laid fiege to Rhinfeldt: but John de Werth, 
with his Imperialiſts and Bavarians, obliged him 
to raite the fiege. However, John did not long 
maintain the advantage, for the Duke ſurprized 
and defeated him. the next morning, taking moſt 
of his general officers, with himſelf, and his can- 
non and baggage. After this, Bernard took 
Neuburg, Friburg, Tubingen, Stutgard, and 
ſome other towns: but not thinking theſe ſuf⸗ 
ficient, unleſs he could become maſter of Briſac, 
he applied himſelf to the ſiege of that place. 
The Imperialiſts were not leſs ſolicitous to re- 
lieve it, and to that end ſent general Goetz, with 
a ſtrong body of troops. But Bernard defeated 
them, and afterwards repulſed the Duke of Lor- 
rain. Goetz made a ſecond attempt, but with 
little better ſucceſs : ſo that the gariſon were obli- 
ged to ſurrender, and had honourable conditions 


granted them. This was, however, the laſt ac- 


tion of the life of the illuſtrious Duke of Wet- 
mar, who died at Neuburg, the 18th of July 
1639, leaving the command of his troops, by 
will, to the generals, Erlack, Okem, Roſen, 
and John Count Naſſau ; diſpoſing of his wealth 
to his friends and ſervants, and givmg the go- 

vernment 
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yernment of Brifac, which was the beſt legacy, 
to major-general Erlack. | 
Lewis XIII, informed of the Duke's death, Conſe- 
immediately, by large remittances, ſecured the quences 
executots in his intereſt, and left Erlack in his of it. 
government. And as the Prince Palatine, 
Charles-Lewis, had hopes from this favourable 
conjuncture to get the command of theſe troops, 
and came over to France privately with that 
view, the French court caus'd him to be arreſt- 
ed, and carried priſoner to Bois de Vincennes. 
In the mean time, Bannier, having re- inforced 
his army in Saxony, entered Bohemia, reduced 
ſome towns, and laid ſiege to Prague. But the 
Emperor ſending his brother Leopold, with 
Fo, ooo men, to oppoſe him, Bannier was obli- 
ged to retire; which he did in good order, and, 
having joined the Duke of Longueville, ſat down 
before Wolfembuttle in fight of his purſucrs, 
though without ſucceſs. 
The States of Germany, having conſider'd 1641. 
the nature of this waſteful war, intreated the The diet 
Emperor to put an end to their miſery ; with jt n. 
which view he called a diet at Ratiſbon, where — 
it was reſolved, that each Elector in particular, to be for- 
or the whole college in general, ſhould write to ced. 
the King of France, Queen Chriſtina, and the 
ſenate of Sweden, to deſire them to conſent to 
ſome terms of peace. Bannier, the Swediſh 
general, hearing of the deliberations of the 
dict, made a forc'd march out of Brunſwick, 
through Thuringia, into the Upper Palatinate, 
in order to break up the aſſembly, leit they 
ſhould put an end to the war. He muit have 
ſucceeded, having already diſcharged ſome can- 
non on Ratiſbon, if he could have got together 
his troops, which were imprudently tufter'd to 
ſtraggle in Franconia, * che Palatinate, * 
| 2 1 
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the Imperial army came up, under Picolomini 
and Merci. But theſe generals having ſurrounded 
and took general Schlang, who commanded the 
Swediſh flying camp, with all his forces; Ban- 
vier gave over his enterprize, retir'd into Bohe- 
mia, thence into Miſnia, and ſo on to Halber- 
ſtadt, where he died the thirteenth of May 164, 
leaving Torſtenſon to ſucceed him in the com- 
mand of the army. 

Prelimi- In the mean time, the diet of Ratiſbon con- 
naries of duded on preliminaries, with regard to the Em- 
8 pire; which, with others agreed on at Lubeck 
and Hamburg, under the mediation of the King 
of Denmark, a neutral power, were the founda- 
tion of the peace that followed, ſeven years at- 
ter, upon the treaties of Weſtphalia. But as to 
the reformation of juſtice, and other domeſtic 
matters, which ſeveral members of the diet in- 
ſiſted on, nothing was here determined; except 
that the Elector of Mentz ſhould ſummon an aſ- 
ſembly at Spires, or Francfort, for the regulation 
of them. The day of mecting at Munſter and 
Oſnabrug, for the plenipotentiaries of the ſeveral 
Powers, was fixed at Hamburg, to the twenty- 
fifth of March 1642 ; but ſeveral obſtacles hap- 
pening, it was defer'd till the 10th of July 1643: 
during which interval France and Sweden, that 
they might procure the more advantageous peace, 
reſolved to puſh on the war with all poſſible vi- 
gor; and with that view enter'd into a new al- 
liance, by which the Swedes were to attack the 
Emperor in Germany, and the French on the 
Rhine. | 

Greatſuc- Marſhal Guebriant, who commanded the 
ceſs of the French troops called Wemerians, and general 
athes. Eberſtein, who commanded thoſe of- Heſſe- 
Caſſel, not being ſatisfied with their winter quar- 
ters, put themſelves in motion early, and march'd 
| | inte 
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into the EleCtorate' of Cologn. Hither Hatzfeldt 
and Lamboy, the Imperial generals, were march- 
ing to attack them, when Guebriant, with the 
Heſſians, intercepted the latter before their 
junction, and gave them a total defeat; killing 
2000, and making 3ooo priſoners, with all the 
artillery and baggage, and Lamboy himſelf. 
Encouraged by this victory, the reſt of the cam- 
paign was but one continued ſcries of ſucceſs to 
the allies :: for no ſooner had Torſtenſon joined 
the army, than he reduced Linkau in Luſatia, 
and Glogau, puting 800 men to the ſword, 
and making a vaſt booty. Then advancing to 
Schweidnitz, he not only took the place ; bur, 
by a detachment, defeated a large body of troops, 
that were marching, to its relief. Immediately 
after, he reduced Olmurz, the capital of Mo- 
ravia, where he found an incredible quantity 
of ammunition and proviſions. But theſe actions 
were but preludes to a general battle, which was 
fought the thirteenth of October 1643, at Brit- 
tenfels jn Saxony. Torſtenſton had laid ſiege to 
Leipſick, and fearing that the Archduke Leo- 
pold, and general Picolomini were marching to 
its relief, he advanced to meet them, gave them 
battle, and gain'd a compleat victory; left 
5000 Imperialiſts dead on the ground, made 
4500 prifoners, took 46 pieces of cannon, 9o 
ſtandards, and all the baggage, with the loſs of 
only 500 Swedes. | 

Leipſick then ſurrendring, Torſtenſon after- Picolomi- 
wards took Wildenfelt and Kemnitz, and in- ni obtains 
veſted Freidberg : but Picolomini, with the re- ſome ſatiſ- 
mains of the Imperial army, came opportunely —_— for 
to its relief, juſt as it was upon the 3 of ſur- grace, yet 
rendring, and drove away the Swediſh general, leaves the 
killing him 200 men. And ſo enraged was the ſervice. 
Imperial commander, at the diſgrace he had ſut- 
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fer'd at Brittenfels, that he obliged the Arch- 
duke to puniſh ſeverely thoſe who had not be- 
haved vel in that action. Of one regiment, the 
colonels, captains, and heutenants, were con- 
demned to be beheaded ; ti cnſigns and ſub- 
alterns to be . ; and the ſoldiers to be 
decimated, accorcing to the Roman cuſtom : 
but on the interceſſion of ſeveral pcrſons of 
rank, the ſentence was remited to thoſe who 


had behaved well on other occaſions, and the reſt 


Farther 


had military execution. All this, and the ca- 
reſſes of the Emperor, did not ſatisfy Picolomini, 
who refuſed to hazard his reputation again, with 
troops that had behaved fo ill, and went off to 
the ſervice of Spain, leaving his command with 
Gallas. 


Olmutz having fallen again to the Imperialiſts, 


ſucceſs on Torſtenſon ſoon retook it, router) Count Bou- 


both ſides. 


chain, and reduced ſeveral fortreſſes: in one of 
which, Wollemberg, he was ſaid to have found 
a million of gold. Mean while Koningſmark, 
whom he had left in Saxony, took Halberſtadt, 
routed major- general Cracow, recover'd Camin 
and other places, which had ſurrendered for 
want of gariſons. On the other hand, marſhal 
Guebriant, Who had been engaged the whole 
fummer in Suabia and Franconia, with' the Im- 
perialiſts and Bavarians, at laſt defeated the lat- 


ter by the aſſiſtance of ſome troops ſent him by 


Thuilgen, after the battle of Ronoy, near the 
town of Rotcrew, which he took : but he re- 
ceived a cannon-ſhot in the ſiege, of which he 
died two days after his conqueſt. The death of 
this officer occaſioned a ſevere diſgrace to the 
French, who were ſurprized under de Rantzau, 
at their quarters, near Tutlingen, by the gene- 
rals De Werth and Merci, and put entirely to the 
rout. And much about the ſame time happen'd 


ano 
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another incident, which proved no leſs favour- 
able to 1 Imperialiſts and their allies. The 
crown of Sweden, affronted with the King of 1644. 
Denmark, ſent Torſtenſon ſecret orders to quit 
Moravia and Sileſia, and march with all expedi- 
tion to Holſtein, while Count Han made an ir- 
ruption into Schonen. They gained fo many 
advantages over the Danes, in one campaign, 
that ſeveral Princes interpoſed for an accommo- 
dation: which Torſtenſon did not ſtay to fee 
accompliſh'd ; but, leaving the care of the war 
in Holſtein to colonel Wrangel, return'd into 
the Empire; where he heard the Imperialiſts 
had taken advantage of his abſence. He was 
joined at Halberſtadt by major-general Koningſ- 
mark ; after which he drove Gallas into Magde- 
burg, having firſt defeated him, and inveſted 
him ſo cloſe, that two thirds of his men pe- 
riſhed. 
Mean while the Bavarians, under Merci, made Battle of 
a conliderable progreſs in the Briſgaw, and took Friburg. 
Friburg, before the Duke of Enguien could 
come up to its relief. That Prince, however, 
forced the Imperial general to a battle, in which, 
tho* the French loſt the greateſt number of men, 
they remained maſters of the field, and atter- 
wards reduced ſeveral towns. Nor did Tor- 
ſtenſon, on his fide, leſs turn the tables on the 
Imperialiſts, whom he harraſs'd to that degree, 
that towards the end of the ycar, when they re- 
treated into Bohemia, they were reduced to about 
7000 men. To reeſtablith theſe, the Emperor 
ſent a large body of freſh troops under Hatzfeldt 
and Goetz; but ſent them to the ſlaughter only: 
tor Torſtenſon coming up with them, between 
Budweiſs and Tabor, cut their infantry to pieces, 
and routed their cavalry : 3000 men were killed 
an the ſpot, and 4000 taken, with 26 pieces of 
4 Cannon, 
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cannon, and 63 colours and ſtandards. Thoſe 
who eſcaped, were ſo cloſely purſued, that one 
rt of them were ſurprized at Crembs on the 
3 where the Swedes flew 1200, made 
the reſt priſoners, and took 3000 horſes: and 
ſuch a terror was ſpread, on this occaſion, thro? 
the Auſtrian hereditary countries, that the Em- 
peror retreated from Prague to Vienna. But 
this defeat of the Imperialiſts was in ſome 
meaſure recompenced by that of Marſhal Tu- 
renne at Mariendal, where his army was fur- 
3 and beaten by the Bavarians, under Count 
erci. 

Turenne however retreated to Heſſe, where, 
being joined by the forces of that Electorate, 
and a re- inforcement under the Duke of Enguien, 
he marched in queſt of the Enemy, and found 
them again at Alleiſneim, near Nordlingen. 
There they engaged ſo ſharply, that the left 
wing of each army was defeated by the right 
of the enemy: but general Merci being kill'd, 
the Imperialiſts retreated, and left the French 
maſters of the field of battle, who thereupon 
took Nordlingen. | 

In the mean while Torſtenſon, ſeeing he could 
not prevail on George Ragotzi, Prince of 
Tranſilvania, to act with vigor on his ſide, as 


he had engaged to do; reſolved to finiſh the 


the reſto- Conqueſt of Moravia, in order to return into 
ration of Saxony. But the Elector, who was not 1gno- 


the Elec- 
tor o 
Treves. 


rant of this deſign, and who grew weary of a 
war in which he was not a principal, prevented 
the devaſtation of his dominions, by a treaty 
with the Swediſh general, who was ſoon after 
joined by lieutenant-general Koningſmark. Theſe 
operations puſh'd an the conferences at Muniter 
and Oſnabrug, where France procured the en- 
largement of the Elector of Treves ; and ſoon 
| | | after, 
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after, by the army of Marſhal Twenne, his re- 
eſtabliſhment in his dominions. 

Torſtenſon and Koningſmark went on ſucceſſ- 1646. 
fully in Moravia and Sileſia, till the fortreſs of Torſten- 
Brinn put a ſtop to the conqueſts of the former ; _ wh vec 
who, being ſeverely afflicted with the gout, Wann. 
laid down his command about the end of the gel's ſuc- 
year, and retired to Leiplick. Wrangel, who ceſs. 
ſucceeded him, in the begining of the ſpring, 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Welt. 
phalia, whither the Archduke Leopold advanc'd 
to 2 him: But Wrangel being timely re- 
lieved by marſhal Turenne, they carried victory 
before them through Suabia and Franconia, and 
had taken Augſburg, but for the timely ſuccours 
thrown in by the Imperialiſts. In return, how- 
ever, for their being obliged to raiſe this ſiege, 
they ſurprized Landſberg, in which was all the 
ammunition of the Imperial and Bavarian ar- 
mies. As this laid open to them the Electorate 
of Bavaria, they raiſed contributions to the gates 
of Munich, till, having ruined the country, 
they took up winter quarters in Upper Suabia, 
where they had a fair, but ineffectual proſpect, 
to have taken Lendaw. 

This march, however, prevented a treaty with 1647. 
the Swiſs, and another with the Elector of Ba- A ſuſpen - 
varia, the Emperor's chief ally, for a ſuſpenſion ſon 1 
of arms; which was to continue for himſelf, the gr. 3... 
Elector of Cologn, and the Landgrave of Heſſe- ration. 
Caſſel, till the concluſion of a peace. There 
were ſeveral other articles of this treaty, all 
which, except one, for tlie neutrality of Offem- 
berg, were immediately executed. Turenne 
then took Hoeſt, and the Swedes Sweinfurt, and 
Egra in Bohemia: but the Electors of Bavaria 
and Cologn, on pretence that the Swedes mare 
exorbitant demands at Cinabrug, ſoon thought 

proper 
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peo r to infringe their truce, and were joined by 


in Franconia, and Wrangel in the duchy of 
Brunſwick, and the biſhopric of Minden, 
where he was reinforced by Koningſmark and 
the Heſſians. 

1648. The Swede did not wait till the ſpring, before 
The Im- he marched into the Palatinate, and joined mar- 
Rees ſhal Turenne, advancing with him towards the 
— Danube. This river they croſs'd at Lawingen, 
burg. Where, being informed that part of the Imperial 

army were on the march towards Augfburg, 
ſeparate from the Bavarians, they attacked 
them ſo vigorouſly, that they killed them 4000 
men, among whom was their general Melander. 
The Bavarians, and the reſt of the Imperialiſts, 
retiring hereupon into Lower Bavaria, the allies 
_ maſters of all between the Inn and the 

er. 
Prague be- It was to little purpoſe, that the Emperor, to 
ſieged in repair his loſs, conſtituted Octavio Picolomini 
bam. general of his armies, and drew what troops he 
1 could out of Bohemia: for by this laſt meaſure, 
| he expoſed the city of Prague to an attempt of 
| general Koningſmark, who was encouraged in it 
| by an Imperial officer, that had deſerted. He 
| ſurprized the little town, and made ſeveral at- 
tempts on the old and new city, before Charles 
Guſtavus, Prince Palatine, declared generaliſſimo 
of the Swedes, came to take on him the com- 
mand: but neither the preſence of this Prince, 
nor a reinforcement of 8 or 9000 men, which 
he brought with him, could overcome the reſo- 
Iution of Count Coleredo the governor, 4 
held 


elander, the Imperial general. Wrangel, up- , 
on this, retreated towards Miſnia, and the Impe- WW * 
| rialiſts beſieged and took Marpurg : after which 
| both ſides retir'd into winter quarters, Melander 
| 
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held out till news came of the concluſion of a 


general you 

The Swedes being chagrin'd that a ſtop was Thepeace 

put to the torrent of their ſucceſs ; the Emperor, of Welt- 
at the ſame time, fearing the loſs of all Bohemia Phalia. 
if Prague were taken ; France having an oppor- 
tunity of making advantage to herſelf, and being 
obliged to continue the war with Spain in Italy, 
Catalonia, and the Netherlands, without the 
aſſiſtance of Holland; no wonder that all parties 
were willing to come to an accommodation. 
This happy diſpoſition overcame all the diffi- 
culties, which had protracted the conferences 
for this year ; and procured a concluſion of the 
negotiations both at Oſnabrug and Munfter, al- 
molt at the ſame time. The two treaties were 
ſigned at the latter of theſe places, on the 24th 
of October. Immediately an end was put to 
all hoſtilities, and the crown'd heads E 
willing to outvie each other in executing punc- 
tually the ratifications. Only the Pope's nuntio, 
cardinal Chigi, proteſted againſt the treaty in the 
articles of religion; and his maſter, Innocent X, 
publiſhed a bull, declaring null all that had been 
tranſacted. 

The number and importance of the intereſts, Impor- 
decided by theſe famous treaties, and the regula- tance of 
tions they eſtabliſhed, which have ever ſince been 2 —_— 
the baſis of all future pacifications, ſhew the 
abilities of thoſe who drew them up, the mo- 
tives of the war they put an end to, and makes 
an abſtract of them worthy a place, even in this 
ſhort hiftory of the houſe of Auftria. 

By the treaty of Oſnabrug, between Sweden Abfrat 
and the Empire, * the latter was left in poſſeſſion of the 
of all the Hither Pomerania, the iſland of Ru- Treaty of 
« gen, Stetin, and ſome other places in the Further Oſnabrug. 
Pomerania; the mouth of the Oder, Wiſmar, 
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ce the archbiſhopric of Bremen, and the bi- 
« ſhopric of Ferden. And in recompence to 
e the Elector of:Brandenburg, to whom part of 
« Pomerania belonged, a ceſſion was made to 
e him of the archbiſhopric of Halberſtadt, the 
«« principality of Minden, the county of Ho- 
* Eu, and the archbiſhopric of Magde- 
« burg.“ It was expreſly ſtipulated, that this 
treaty ſhould have no effect, till that with 
France was concluded at Munſter. 

By this Jatter it was agreed, amongſt other 
things, That the circle of Burgundy ſhould 
remain a member of the Empire, after the dit- 


A 


<« ferences between France and Spain, regard- 


<« ing theſe provinces, were adjuſted ; that the 
<« diſputes concerning Lorrain ſhould be ſubmit- 
<« ted to arbiters on both ſides, or terminated 
« in ſome other amicable way; that the Em- 
<< peror ſhould reſtore all that he with-held from 
« the Elector of Treves, and indemnify him 
<« of the loſſes he had ſuffer'd in his patrimony ; 
cc that the electoral dignity, poſſeſſed formerly 
cc by the Elector Palatine, with all its preroga- 
<« tives, the Upper Palatinate, and the county 
„ of Chamb, ſhould remain to Maximilian 
« Duke of Bavaria, and all the male deſcend- 
« ants of the Gulielmine line: and on theſe 
«© conditions Maximilian renounced all preten- 
« ſions on the Upper Auſtria, and a debt of 
* three millions of florins. 

« To make the Palatine amends, an eighth 
« Flectorate was eſtabliſhed, to be enjoyed by 
« Charles-Lewis, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
<« and his deſcendants of the Rodolphine branch. 


The Lower Palatinate was alfo reſtored him, 


in the ſame extent, and with the ſame rights, 
* that his predeceſſors had enjoyed it, before 
<« the troubles of Bohemia : and if the Gulicl- 
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« mine line ſhould happen to fail, the Rodol- 
« phine ſtill ſubſiſting, not only the Upper Pa- 

1 but the electoral rank,” of which the 
« Dukes of Bavaria were in poſſeſſion, were to 
« return to the Counts Palatine, and the eighth 
« electorate to be then ſuppreſſed. 

It ſtipulated alſo, That thoſe of the confeſ- 
« fjon of Augſburg, who had been in poſſeſſion 
« of churches, ſhould be preſerved in the ſame 
« liberties they had enjoyed in 1624 ; and that 
« jt ſhould be free for others, who might em- 
« brace the ſame religion, to exerciſe it publicly 
in churches, at the appointed hours, as well 
« as in private: That the moſt chriſtian King 
« ſhould reſtore to the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
« Hoſtenweil, Tubingen, and other places he 


« had taken from him: That the branch of 


« Montbeliard ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in its do- 
« minions in Alfatia, and elſewhere : That the 
« Electors, Princes, and States of the Roman 
«© Empire, ſhould be confirmed in their ancient 
rights and privileges, without being diſturbed 
« in them by any perton whatſoever ; that they 
« ſhould enjoy, without contradiction, their 
votes in all deliberations touching the affairs 
of the Empire, eſpecially in regard to the in- 
terpretation of caſes, the reſolving on war, 
impolng of tribute, ordering the levy and 
uarters of ſoldiers, and making of peace and 
„ alliances : That none of thel- things, or 
« things of a like nature, thould be done with- 
out the ativice and conſent of a tree aſſembly 
of all the States of the Empire: That, above 
all, cach of the ſaid States ſhould enjoy freely, 
and for ever, the right of making alliances 
among themſclves, or with foreigners, for 
their welpe tive preſervation a! ad ſecurity; 
{+ provided fuck alſiar ces were not agaimit the 
80 Emperor, 
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Emperor, the Empire, or the terms of this 
treaty : That the States of the Empire ſhould 
aſſemble in ſix months, and afterwards, as of. 
ten as the public utility required it : That in 
the firſt diet the defaults of the aſſemblies 
ſhould be corrected ; the election of a King of 
the Romans; the Imperial capitulation; the 
manner and order of puting Princes and 
States under the ban of the Empire; the re- 
eſtabliſnment of the circles; the renewal of 
the Matricula; the reformation of juſtice and 
police, ſhould be treated of, and regulated: 
That the free cities ſhould have a deciſive 
voice in theſe general and particular diets; 
and that no one ſhould invade their rights of 
making confiſcations, and raiſing of im- 


ſts. 
E ſtipulated. That, for the confir- 
mation of the peace, the ſupreme lordſhip 
over the biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun, and the cities of thoſe names, their de- 
pendencies, and in particular Moyenvic, 
ſhould pertain to, and be incorporated with 
the crown of France, ſaving the rights of 
the Archbiſhop of Treves, as metropolitan : 
That the moſt chriſtian King ſhould enjoy all 
the rights that the Emperor, or Empire, 
might have on Pignerol, Briſac, the Landgra- 
viates of the Upper and Lower Alſatia, the 
diftrict of Suntgau, and the provincial prefec- 
ture of the ten Imperial cities, ſituated in Al- 
ſatia; but this to extend only to the rights of 
the houſe of Auſtria, the city of Straſburg, 
with the other Orders and States of both Al- 
ſatias, remaining as before to the Roman 
Empire: That France ſhould have a right for 
ever to keep a gariſon in the fortreſs of Phi- 


<«. lipſburg, by way of precaution, and a free 


* paſlage 
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« paſſage to it by land or water; the property 
6 55 2 place, with the revenues as Ei. 
« diction, ſtill continuing to the biſhop and 
« chapter of Spires : That the fortifications of 
« Benfeldt, the forts of Rhinan, Gavenne, Ho- 
« Jenbar,. and Neuburg upon the Rhine, ſhould 
« be demoliſhed : That no forts ſhould be rais'd 
« upon the banks on this ſide the Rhine, from 
« Baſel to Philipſburg : That the moſt chriſ- 
« tian King ſhould reſtore to the houſe of 
« Auſtria, and particularly to the arch-duke 
« Ferdinand-Charles, ſon of Leopold, the four 
« foreſt cities, Rheinfelden, Seckingen, Auffen- 
« burg, and Waldſhut, with the Briſgaw, and 
« the Octraw; and that he ſhould moreover 
« pay to the ſaid arch-duke, in compenſation 
« for what was given up, three millions of livres 
« in the three next ſucceeding years, and ac- 
« quit him of two thirds of the debts of the 
chamber of Enſiſheam. Finally, to prevent 
« the differences that might ariſe between the 
« Dukes of Savoy and Mantua, it was ſtipulated, 
« that the treaty of Queraſco, made in April 
« 1631, with the execution of it, regarding 
« Montferrat, ſhould remain firm in all its ar- 
« ticles 3 except with regard to Pignerol, ſold 
to the French, who ſhould pay the Duke of 
Mantua 494, 00 crowns, which Lewis XIII 
« had promiſed for the Duke of Savoy's diſ- 
« charge.“ 

It has been obſerved of this treaty, that it Reflecti- 
was more glorious than advantageous to the ons on this 
French crown, and perfectly agrecable to the aſ- rea 
ſurances it had given, during this long war, that 
it fought only for the liberty of the Princes of 
the Empire. Tho' the Germans ſince, from 
the encroaching behaviour of the houſe of 
ourbon, have conceived a prejudice againft 


France, 
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France, it cannot be denied that without her af. | 

ſiſtance, and that of Sweden, the houſe of Auſtria has 

had, at this time, enſlaved her. But the treaty of 50 

Munſter brought back Germany to its antient 

form, and = the Emperor _—__ the footing he 
r 


had formerly, and ſince enjoy d, that of Head, IM ©'* 
not Maſter of the whole Empire. It alſo eſta- 5 
bliſhed an equality of power between the Proteſ- 

tants and the Catholics, that one might not cruſh 4 
the other, and that Germany, always divided by 
different religions, might with difficulty be c 
brought to a perfect union. Without this divi- " 
fion, a country ſo powerful, and fo fertile in ! 
men, would, with an abſolute maſter at the " 
head, have ſwallowed up all its neighbours : for * 
it is not ſo much the multitude of people that 0 


renders a nation formidable to others, as the 
manner of its government. This gives France 
her preſent influence, which ſhe has acquir'd, as |; 
Germany loſt hers, upon the plan of cardinal n 
Richeheu. That 2 who broke the power 
of the French princes and nobility, projected 50 
the ſketch of the treaty we have now ſurvey'd. 
which raiſed the authority of the Germanic bo- 
dy. Tt was for this he engaged in the war, and 
iv muſt be owned to have been on a principle 
truly political, as it has ſince turned more than 
any thing to the aggrandizing of France; nor 
would he have concluded a peace upon lower 
terms than Mazarine did, if he had lived, as 
he did not, by near fix years, to; put the laſt 
hand himſelf to theſe negociations. 

Theſe retlections, I hope, will not be thought 
a digreſſion, when it is conſidered they are made 
at the moſt critical period of the Auſtrian great- 
| neſs, when the balance of power was firſt ſuſ⸗ 
pended againit it, that balance which ever y 
| as 
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has been turning in favour of the houſe of 
Bourbon. 

As to Sweden, many difficulties occured, Leſſer dif. 
with regard to the execution of the peace. How feronces 
ever, towards the end of the year 1649 Charles *Yuſted. 
Guſtavus drew off his troops, and all leſſer 
differences were terminated in 1650, in the trea- 
ty of Nuremberg. 

Tho' Ferdinand lived ſeven years after this, Conclu- 
a they were all ſpent in peace, we have little to 8 
ſay of them here. In 1651, he held a diet at, 5. 
Ratiibon, in which the Swediſh miniſter was ad- reign. 
mited ; but pretending to a deliberative voice 
in the election of the King of the Romans, 
which the Emperor was ſoliciting for his ſon, 
that aſſembly was diſſolved, and the electoral 
college ſummoned at Augſburg. Fhere young 
Ferdinand was choſen, and crown'd in 1653, by 
the name of Ferdinand IV : but he dying 
the next year, left his brother Leopold-Igna- 
tius the, heir of his houſe. That Prince, tho' 
but fourteen years of age, was crowned King of 
Hungary in 1655, and of Bohemia in 1656: 
but before his father procured him to be 
elected King of the Romans, his Impexial Ma- 
jeſty was Hnaſelf_. arreſted by death, on the 2 2d 
of April 1657, at the age of 49 years. | 

If we may judge from the exploits of his Llis cha- 
youth, Ferdinand III had more perſonal cou- 2 and 
rage than any of his line ſince Charles V : He 
forced the city of Ratiſbon, won the battle of 
Nordlingen, drove the Swedes out of Bayaria, 
Sabia, the Palatinate, and Wirtemberg. By 
Mary of Auſtria, his firſt wife, he left Leopold, 
his ſucceſſor, and Mary of Spain: by his ſecond, 
Leopoldine, daughter to the arch-duke Læo- 
pold, he had Charles-Joſeph, who died in 1654, 
aged thirteen years: and by his laſt, Elcanor de 

N Gonzaga, 


x, 
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Gonzaga, he had Ferdinand-Charles, who died 
very young. 


C H A P. VIII. 
The reign of the Emperor LeororD. 


| S the Archduke Leoporn was a 
Leopold's 2 2 younger brother, he was educated 
elcetion. N A at firſt with a view to the church; 
175 8 of which education, perhaps, he 

FI bor. fome tincture to the end of his 

days. But the death of his brother, and after- 

wards of his father, leaving in him the ſole right 

to the hereditary dominions of his houſe, and a 

fort of preſumptive claim to the Imperial dignity, 

the eyes of Europe were turn'd upon him as 

the hopes of his family. It was in vain that car- 

dinal Mazarine fet up his maſter, Lewis XIV, 

in competition with him for the Imperial crown, 

tho* the French monarch had then arrived at the 

age preſcribed by the Germanic conſtitution, 

and Leopold had not. The fidelity and care 

of the Archduke his uncle, Leopold-William, 

and the general voice of the Empire, procured 

the holding of an electoral diet on the gth of 

June, 1658, the very day he came of age; when 

he was elected by a majority, and crown'd at 
Frankfort the 1ſt of July following. The age 
preſcribed for an Emperor is,ſ8 ; fo that from 

the death of Ferdinand III, to the election of 
Leopold, there was an interregnum of 14 months. 

He was pretty ſtrictly bound down by the capitu- 

lation ſworn to at his coronation, to prevent the 

like eneroachments on liberty that had been _—_— 
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by his predeceſſors; yet did he in a great meaſure 
by policy, what he durſt not attempt by force, 
and obtain'd a great influence all over Europe. 

Charles-Guſtavus, Prince Palatine, who had 1659. 
ſucceeded to the crown of Sweden upon the re- Affair, * 
nunciation of Chriſtina, had been fo fortunate be North. 
in his war with the Poles, that the Emperor, in 
conjunction with Denmark and Brandenburg, 
thought proper to aſſiſt the latter. This con- 
federacy, in ſome meaſure, ſtopt the progreſs of 
the King of Sweden ; but the death of that mo- 
narch, and the peace of the Pyrenees, between 
France and Spain, made way tor the treaty of 
Oliva, in 1660, which reſtored harmony among 
the Princes of the North, with reciprocal advan- 
tages on all ſides. 

The ſame year the Turks attack'd Ragotzi, Affairs of 
Prince of Tranſilvania, who had made himſelf Hungary. 
maſter of Great Waradin ; and tho* that Prince, 
ſoon after, died there, Ali Baſhaw went on o 
luccefſively, that he recover'd the place to his 
maſter, granting the gariſon an honourable ca- 
pitulation. The Tranſilvanians, alarm'd at this, 
implored the aſſiſtance of the Emperor; depoſed 
Barclay, whom the Turks had impoſed on them 
for Prince, and elected Kemenius. Leopold pro- 
miſed to ſupport them; but at the ſame time 
amuſed the Turks with aſſurances of friendſhip, 
till he got time to gariſon ſeveral places in 
Tranſilvania. Then the Baſhaw of Buda, ſeeing 
himſelf impos'd on, marched into Imperial 
Hungary, and put all there to the ſword. Count 1661. 
Serint having enflamed the quarrel, an open war 
enſued between the Sultan and Leopold ; and 
the Imperialiſts were defeated near Clauſemberg, 
with great loſs. In this action the Tranſilvanians 
were divided, part of them being tor Michael 
Abaiti to be their Prince, inſtead of Kemenius 3 

| N 2 anc 
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peror a- 
muſed by 
the Porte. 
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and the latter being killed ſoon after, in another 
battle, Abaffi actually ſucceeded. He aſſiſted 
the Turks in the ſiege of Clauſemberg, which 
however general Schmeidau, with a ſmall army, 
obliged them to raiſe, and brought the Grand 
Virir to diſcover pacific inclinations : but theſe 
ended only in reſolutions to renew the war, with 
haughty contemptous menaces on the part of the 
Turk. 

Young Kuperli, having ſucceeded his father in 
the viziriate, made great preparations for exc- 
cuting his deſigns ; but ſtill ſeem'd attentive to 
the Imperial propoſals. In ſhort, the court of 
Vienna was entirely the dupe of Ottoman 
licy, notwithitanding repeated advice ſent from 
their reſident at Conſtantinople, that the Porte 
was not ſincere. Leopold had, indeed, great 


ground of apprehenſions from the ſide of Al. 


ſatia, which made him willing to keep in good 
terms with the Turks. With this view he ot- 
fer'd to demoliſh a fort built by Serini, which 
gave the chief cauſe of diſguſt : but Kuperl ſtill. 
roſe in his demands, and kept the Emperor ſecure, 
till of a ſudden, he marches a great army into 
Hungary, and inſiſts, not on the demolition, but 
ſurrender of Serint's fort, and ſeveral other pla- 
ces, to the Sultan. Even this too was on the 
point of being accepted, when the Imperial mi- 
niſtry were informed farther, that their maſter 
muſt, moreover, reimburſe to the Porte two 
millions of crowns for the charges of the war, 
and pay an annual tribute of $50,000 florins. 
This extravagant demand opened their eyes, and 
let them ſee that peace had not been intended, 
and they were little prepared for war: but in 4 
diet, that was held with all expedition, vigorous 

| re ſolution 
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reſolutions were taken to oppoſe the enemy, and 
the city of Vienna was furniſhed with a year's 


roviſions. 
The Vizir's firſt attempt was upon Neuhauſel, 1663. 
| from whence Torgatz, the Imperial governor, The ſiege 


made a bold fally upon the Turks, which at oO 


| firſt was ſucceſsfu] : but the enemy, in the mor- 
ning, ſeeing what a ſmall number the Imperia- 
liſts were, hem'd them in, kill'd 400, and took 
the reſt, to the number of 1800, priſoners; who 
were all condemn'd to die by the hands of the 
executioner, and 13 or 1400 of them actually 
ſuffer d. Torgatz, however, by the ſtratagem 
of deſiring to treat, kept the Ottomans at a di- 
{tance for ſome time, while he introduced 1000 
men from the army of Montecuculi, to reintorce 
his gariſon. Kuperli, all this while, was reſolved 
to carry his point; and, as his army was nun1c- 
rous, ſent out detachments during the hege, who 
ravag'd Auſtria and Moravia, advancing within 
five miles of Vienna, which the Emperor aban- 
doned, and retired to Lintz : but all the ſucceſs 
was not on that ſide; Count Serini, with his 
Croatian army, making inroads no leſs waſteful 
on the Turkiſh confines, and bringing off great 

quantities of money and proviſions. Yet this 
could not ſave Neuhaulel, the gariſon of which, 
after a brave reſiſtance, having their chief maga- 
zine blown up, were obliged to ſurrender on 
conditions. Such terror was now {pread in t ie 
Imperial dominions, that the people thought of 
little but ſubmiting to the enemy. At Preſburg, 
tor ſome time, they retuſed to admit an Imperial 
gariſon, and were at laſt over- perſuaded into it; 
while Niſra and Novigrad fell into the hands of 
the Vizir, who was not equally fuceejsful before 
3 Schinta, 
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Schinta, the Emperor's magazine: he had be- 
ſides the mortification to hear, that a large de- 
tachment, which he had ſent to make incurſions, 
during the winter, into Croatia and Stiria, had 
been defeated by Count ©-rini, and moſt of them 
either killed, or drowned in their attempting to 
repaſs the river Muer. 

After this, the gallant count, with an army-of 
25,000 men, ſhew'd himſelf before ſeveral pla- 
ces, which ſurrender ; burnt the famous ci 
of Effeck, and tool: Five-churches by ſtorm : 
but at laft was obliged, on the approach of 
12,000 Turks, to raiſe the ſiege of Sigeth. 


Mean while, his brother Peter, whom he had 


left governor of Serinſwar, the new fortreſs, 
which gave the firſt pretence for a rupture, 
routed an army that was coming to beſiege it. 
But the ſucceſs was not equal on the ſide of 
Tranſilvania, where Zechelhyd and Clauſem- 
berg fell into the hands of Prince Abaffi, who in- 
ſulted the Imperial frontiers. 

The States of the Empire were forward in 
raiſing their ſtipulated quotas, and the King of 


France ſent 56000 men to the aid of Leopold. 


Siege of 
Serinſwar, 


The Pope, though he ſent no troops, endeavour'd 
to ſupply that defect with money. 

Caniſia being ſtreightened by Count Serini's 
ſucceſs, that general's next view was to beſiege it. 
He communicated his deſign to the council of 
war, who entirely approv'd it, and his Impe- 
rial Majeſty ordered the neceſſary ſupplies. This 
ſiege however was unſucceſsful, through the 
Nowneſs of Montecuculi in bringing up the ſuc- 
cours; the Grand Vizir arriving with 100,000 
men, and obliging him to raiſe it. A difference 
hence enſued between the two generals; where- 


upon Montecuculi, in revenge, turn'd Serini's 


ganſon out of Serinſwar, and put in troops of 


his 
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his own, who ſuffer'd that important place to 
fall into the hands of the Turks. 

To balance which loſs, however, Count Soiſe, Count 

who had a ſeparate command from Monte- Soiſe's ſuc- 
cuculi, retook Niſra, and, having defeated a 
body of near 20,000 of the enemy, ſeized on 
Leventz. Enraged at this latter loſs, the Turks, 
under Chuſaien Baſhaw, attempted to recover it; 
but met with the ſame treatment from the va- 
liant Count Soiſe, as their brethren had done; 
leaving dead and priſoners 6000 men, a booty 
of 4000 carts, 1000 horſes, 12 pieces of can- 
non, and all their tents, baggage, and ammu- 
nition. After this, the count attacked Barcan, 
a fortreſs oppoſite to Gran, and preſſed it ſo 
cloſely, that the inhabitants ſet it on fire, and 
retreated over to Gran. But this brave general, 
amidſt his ſucceſs, found he had ſuch enemies in 
the Imperial court, that he reſigned his com- 
miſſion; which was reſtored, however, ſome 
time after, with the government of Comara. 

Kuperli, nothing diſcourag'd at theſe loſſes, Battle of 
advanced with his main army, and on the 17th Je. 
of July, attempting to paſs the Raab, was re- 
pulſed by Montecuculi: but making another eſ- 
ſay the firſt of Auguſt, they got over about 
half their army. Then followed a ſharp and 
bloody battle, near a place call'd St Gothard ; 
in which tortune was for ſome hours wavering, 
and the Imperialiſts were at laſt on the point of 
ſounding a retreat ; but hearing that Count Se- 
rini was come up, and had fallen on the camp 
on the other ſide the river, Montecuculi renewed 
the engagement, and obtained a ſignal victory. 
Eight thouſand Turks fell on the ſpot, which, 
with thoſe kill'd in the purſuit, or drowned in 
the Raab, made the whole number about 1 7,000. 

On the other ſide, 3000 only were loſt. The 
N 4 booty 
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booty was ſixteen pieces of cannon, 126 enſigns, 
the Vizir's ſtandard, 5000 ſcymetars, and — 
horſes. The French auxiliaries, under Coligni, 
behaved well in this action. 0 
Peace be- In conſequence of this victory, a peace was 
tween the ſoon concluded between the Emperor and the 
— 4 Turk; by which Tranſilvania was confirm'd 
Tok to Abaff, the towns of Niſra and Gutta to the 
Emperor, and thoſe of Waradin and Neuhauſel 
to the Sultan. It ſettled a few other points, 
without making any conſiderable alteration in 
the limits of the two empires. Several minuter 
- things were left to 1 of which 
I ſhall not give the detail. 
Which As all Europe wonder'd at this fudden pacifi- 
the Hun- cation, with fo little advantage to the Emperor, 
mw ** who had it in his power to puſh on the ſucceſs 
o. ol his arms; the Hungarians in particular, being 
incenſed with the Emperor, for taking away 
their churches, and the. outrages commited 
on them by the German ſoldiers, refuſed to 
ratify the conditions of peace, which they de- 
clared to be injurious to their nation, whom it 
left in a worſe condition than before this advan- 
tageous war. The chief of the Hungarian body 
were ſummoned therefore to Vienna; where, 
after a bold and generous defence of their rights 
and liberties, they obliged the Emperor, before 
they would ſign the treaty, to make ſuch con- 
ceſſions as they demanded. Leopold “ took on 
« himſelf the building ſome forts, at his own 
charge, on the Waag, the expence of which 
e had been before fixed on the Hungarians ; pro- 
« miſed to withdraw his German troops, and 
<« leave natives only in their room; that their 
* churches ſhould be reſtored ; that all places of 
«.truſt and profit, both civil and military, 
« ſhould be put into the hands of Hungarians ; 
cc an 
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& and that they might, at pleaſure, place what 
&« forces and commanders they pleafed in the 
« gariſons of the mountain towns, and other for- 
4 treſſes.” Whereupon the lords, who had re- 
moved their crown, to prevent the Emperor from 
taking poſſeffion of it in right of inheritance, 
brought it back again to Preſburg. But of 
this facility they ſoon repented, when they ſaw 
that the Imperial council had only amuſed them, 
and that 1n reality they had obtained nothing, in 
regard either to property or religion. The diſ- 
content ſpread among the Catholics, as well as 
the Proteſtants, till the whole nation ſeemed to 
agree, that, if they mult be ſlaves, they would 
rather be ſo to the Turks, than to the Ger- 
mans. 

The next year was remarkable only for a ſo- 1665 &. 
lemn embaſſy ſent from the Porte to Vienna, Several 
for exchange of priſoners between the Otto- 
mans and Auſtrians, after the affair had been 
long under conſideration; and for the death of 
Sigiſmund-Francis, Count of Tirol, whoſe eſtates 
devolved to the Emperor, who now united, in 
his own perſon, all the Auſtrian dominions in 
Germany : as was the following, 1666, for the 
marriage of the Emperor with Margaret-The- 
reſa, infanta of Spain. Leopold then concluded 
a peace between Bernard de Galen, biſhop of 
Munſter, and the States-General, and ſent ſuc- 
cours into Flanders, to aſſiſt the King of Spain, 
who was attacked by Lewis XIV, in right of 
his Queen the elder Infanta: but this diſpute 
was terminated in 1668, by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, which however did not long ſubſiſt. 

But what chiefly deſerves our attention, in this Leopold 
part of the reign of Leopold, 1s the troubles of aims at 
Hungary, which begining about the year 1609, Making 


s 
* 


continued, with ſhort intermiſſions, for near 3 
half try. 
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* half a century. It was ever the fault of the 
Auſtrian Princes, that they have ſtill been 
anxious to extend their prerogative. He we are 
ſpeaking of, notwithſtanding the moderation he 
profeſſed, either through his own natural ambi- 
tion, or prompted on by his council, was no 
ſooner maſter of the crown of Hungary, but 
be began to think of making himſelf 1 in 
that kingdom, and leaving the throne heredi- 
tary to his poſterity. This could not be don 
without overthrowing the fundamental laws o 
the nation, which fix in the States the power of 
electing their own Kings; yet did Leopold in 
ſome meaſure effect it, as we ſhall ſee in the ſe- 
quel of this hiſtory. | | 

Supplies The firſt ſtep he took, was upon the death of 
_— Count Weſſelini, who had been poſſeſſed of that 
* great poſt of Ban, or perpetual governor of 
Hungary. That employ, hich was in the gift 
of the people, and inſtituted on purpoſe to pro- 
tet them, and to maintain the — and privi- 
leges of the nation, was a ſort of counterbalance 
to the regal authority; which could not, there- 
fore, be greatly extended, without the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of it. In order to prevent the filling up of 
this office, Leopold ſent governors of his o. 
nominating, and who were always Germans, that 

they might be the more ſubſervient to his will. 
Executes Count Serini, one of the chief of the Hun- 
ſome of garian nobility, and the moſt concerned for the 
the chief privileges of his country, eaſily dived into the 
—— no- deſigns of the court of Vienna; and ſeeing the 
ny. Germans brought into all the ſtrong towns, and 
poſſeſſed of the chief employments in the king- 
dom, which, by the laws, ought not to be 
beſtowed on any but natural-born Hungarians, 
he could not refrain expreſſing his reſentment 
among his friends, in ſome loud n 
iS 
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This, conſidered with his great intereſt, was 
ſufficient to ruin him with the ever-jealous Impe- 
rial court, where he was looked n as a diſ- 
affected perſon. His brother had loſt his life 
before, in a hunting-match, being killed in the 
midſt of a wood, as it was thought by contri- 
vance : but it was given out, that a hurt re- 
ceived by a wild boar had brought him to his 
end. The reſentment that the ſurvivor might be 
preſumed to have on this account, was thought 
to be in him an additional crime: but the 
greateſt of all was his vaſt eſtate, which the mini- 
ſters at Vienna might hope to ſhare among them, 
if they could make him ſuffer for high-treaſon. 
The ſame cauſe involved three others of the 
prime nobility, the Counts Nadaſti his brother- 
in-law, Tatembach, and Frangipani, in the accu- 
ſation of a conſpiracy. It was ſaid of Nadaſti, 
that he had formed a deſign to poiſon the Em- 
peror ; and that, failing therein through the care 
of his wife, he united with the reſt to bring 
about a revolution in his country. Whether or 
no ſuch an aſſociation was actually formed, or 
whether the whole charge, with the authorities it 
was ſaid to be groynded on, were pure invention, 
it is hard to determine; but ſo were things 
managed, that they were brought in guilty, 


and all of them executed, and their eſtates ſeized. 


Nadaſti, beſides lands, had eight millions of 
Ivres in ready money, which was a notable 
ru to the court. His children, eleven in num- 

, were obliged to take the name of Creuzen- 
berg ; and the ſon of Serini was ordered to call 
himſelf Gade. 
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Nor was this all the council of Vienna did, Ruins Se- 
to compleat the ruin of a family that was be- l, i 
come obnoxious. As by the laws of Hungary, 
the great eftates are unalienable, and the fog 


cannot 


. 
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cannot be deprived of his inheritance even for 
rebellion in the father, young Serini made com- 

laint of the injuſtice done him: but, inſtead of 
being reſtored to his patrimony, pretences were 
at laſt found to caſt him into priſon, where 
he continued the remainder of his days. Theſe 


proceedings ſo exaſperated the whole nation, that 
they reſolved, almoſt unanimouſly, for the fu- 


ture, to let flip no opportunity of recovering 
their laws and privileges; and hence aroſe all 
thoſe ſtruggles they have ſince made, in the 
reigns both of Leopold and Jofeph. Prince 
Francis Ragotzi, who ſo long headed the mal- 
contents, was the ſon of a daughter of the elder 
Serini, who was married, before her father's 
cataſtrophe, to Frederick Ragotzi, Prince of 
Tranſilvania. | 
Count Stephen Tekeli, a nobleman alſo of 
the firſt rank, was the next who fell under the 
diſpleaſure of the Imperial court. He was ac- 
Jer: of being concerned in Serini's conſpiracy, 
tho? his riches, like the other unhappy ſufferers, 
was his chief crime. The ſevere uſage he met 
with provoked the Hungarians yet farther, and 
even diſpoſed them to riſe in his favour. He 
was beſieged by colonel Heiſter, in his own 
caſtle of Hus, where he died ſuddenly, not 
without ſuſpicion of poiſon, leaving his ſon 
Emeric not above fifteen years of age. The 
young Count immediately quited the caſtle, and 
was purſued by the Imperialiſts from place to 
place, till at laſt he eſcaped into Tranſilvania: 
All his effects were then confiſcated, and his 
lands ravaged : but he ſoon obtained the good 
graces of Michael Abafh, the Tranſilvanian 
Prince, who engaged to aſſiſt the Hungarians 


againſt the exactions of the court of Vienna. 
| 2 Mean 
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Mean time, the Emperor thinking he had 1671. 
fully quell'd this brave nation, ſummoned a diet The Hun- 
at Preſburg; to which few of the nobility or — * 
deputies coming, becauſe they would not concur n 
with the abrogation of their antient laws, he 
publiſh*'d a declaration of his ſole authority, re- 
gulating the number of ſoldiers to be quarter'd 
all over the country, and requiring the Hunga- 
rians to ſubmit to this military government, 
which conſiſted of 30,000 men. By the terror 
of theſe he raiſed new impoſitions, and confiſ- 
cated what eſtates he thought proper. And thus 
did he rule them like a conquered people, pre- 
tending that their liberties were forfeited by the 
revolt of their leaders, till by degrees he pro- 
voked them to a general inſurrection. For the 
preſent, however, they were forced to ſubmit, 
Duke Charles of Lorrain reducing by force all 
who reſiſted ; the laſt of whom was the counteſs 
Weſſelini, who defended her caſtle for ſome 
time, but was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and 
receive a German gariſon. 

Lewis XIV having declared war againſt the 1672. 
States General, the Emperor ſent 10,000 foot Riſe of 
and 5000 horſe, in conjunction with the troops the ogy 
of Brandenburg, to their aſſiſtance ; tho* in a Hay 
treaty made the year betore, with the French 
monarch, he had engaged to remain neuter, in 
caſe of any attack on the United Provinces. This 
ſtep of Leopold drew on the war upon the 
Rhine, which was carried on ſucceſsfully by the 
French during the life of marſhal Turenne : 
but that great general being killed in 1673, af- 
fairs turned again in the Emperor's favour, Whicli 
facilitated the peace of Nimeguen, under the 
mediation of the King of England. Bat before 
1 enter on the particulars of this war, I mutt 

DIQUER ! 
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proceed a little farther with the affairs of Hun- 
gary. Jr ho : 

As nothing 1s more apt to cauſe diſcord a- 
mong a people than the diverſity of religions, 
no wonder that this ſhould have its effe& in 


Hungary, which was divided into three parties, 


Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts : but the 
ſovereign being a Catholic, that religion was in- 
dulged to the prejudice of both the other, whoſe 
churches the biſhops, by connivance of the court, 
were ſuffer d to take away. This, added to the 
civil oppreſſions, occaſion'd a new inſurrection, 
the leaders of which rais'd together 12,000 men. 
Tekeh, whom Prince Abaffi had ſent for that 
purpoſe, was at their head. This young gene- 
ral, animated with the deſire of revenge, made 
a ſurpriſing progreſs ; penetrated into Lower 
Hungary; beſieg'd and took Gran. The Turks, 
under the ſame pretence of maintaining the Hun- 
garian liberties, took this opportunity of puting 
themſelves in motion. The tranſactions on both 
ſides were ſo many, and with ſuch various ſuc- 


ceſs, that I ſhall only enumerate the chief of 


them. Theſe were, the taking of Debrezin, in 
1676, by count Strazold ; the beating up the 
uarters of colonel Colalto, near Zatmar, and 
the defeating the generals Smith and Boragotzi, 
by the malcontents, the ſame year; their junc- 
tion with a body of Poles and Tartars, under 
young count Weſſelini in 1677 ; two actions, with 
reverſe of fortune, between the Turks and Impe- 
rialiſts, in 1678 an ineffectual congreſs the ſame 
year, for pacifying matters between the mal- 
contents and their fovereign; in a word, the 
conferences, propoſals, ſuſpenſions, renewals of 
hoſtility, that happen'd in a courſe of about eight 
years, till at laſt, the Emperor making ſome con- 
ceſſions, a truce was concluded in 168 1. But this 
| Was 
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was of ſhort duration, the Turks prevailing on 
Tekeli to renew the war in 1682, with a pro- 
miſe of making him Prince of Tranſilvania, af- 
the death of Abafh. 

As Prince Frederick Ragotzi had died young, 
his widow afterwards married count Tele. 
with whom ſhe had long been enamour'd. This 
added to the weight and authority of that count, 
who, having now the motive of ambition added 
to that of revenge, conſented to all the Turks 
required. The malcontents, on their part, a- 
greed to pay annually 80,000 crowns to the 
Grand Signior, upon condition he ſent them a 
powerful ſupport. Their forces advanced in the 
month of Auguſt, and Tekeli, having joined 
them near Eſſeck, ravaged all the Imperial Hun- 
gary. They made excurſions to the very gates 
of Vienna, and threaten'd no leſs than to beſiege 
that capital. Voluntiers came in from all parts 
of Chriſtendom, to learn the art of war in oppo- 
ſing the Infidels; and among others, the French 
Princes of the Blood, accompanied by the fa- 
mous Eugene of Savoy, who had left the court 
of Verſailles in diſguſt, and who will hereafter 
make ſuch a figure in this hiſtory, ö 

While the Emperor Leopold ſaw himſelf thus 
on the brink of ruin, the malcontents openly 
avow'd their right of depoſing him, and chuſing 
a new King in his ſtead. They accordingly pro- 
cceded to exert this right, declaring that Leo- 
pold, as King of Hungary, having violated all 
the known laws of the conſtitution, was fallen 
from his authority, and that they elected Emeric 
Count Tekeli in his room. It is indeed certain, 
that by the fundamental law of that kingdom, 
call'd St Andrew's law, the crown was always 
elective; that they gave an inſtance of their de- 
poling power in tac perſon of Peter the German, 


and 
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proceed a little farther with the affairs of Hun- 
ary. 

5 As nothing is more apt to cauſe diſcord a- 
mong a people than the diverſity of religions, 
no wonder that this ſnould have its effect in 
Hungary, which was divided into three parties, 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts: but the 
ſovereign being a Catholic, that religion was in- 
dulged to the prejudice of both the other, whoſe 
churches the biſhops, by connivance of the court, 
were ſuffer' d to take away. This, added to the 
civil oppreſſions, occaſion'd a new inſurrection, 
the leaders of which rais'd together 12,000 men. 
Tekeh, whom TT had ſent for that 
ſe, was at their head. This young gene- 
3 with the deſire of Face, — 
a ſurpriſing progreſs ; penetrated into Lower 
Hungary; beſieg'd and took Gran. The Turks, 
under the ſame pretence of maintaining the Hun- 
garian liberties, took this opportunity of puting 
themſelves in motion. The tranſactions on both 
ſides were ſo many, and with ſuch various ſuc- 
ceſs, that I ſhall only enumerate the chief of 
them. ' Theſe were, the taking of Debrezin, in 
1676, by count Strazold ; the beating up the 
rters of colonel Colalto, near Zatmar, and 
the defeating the generals Smith and Boragotzi, 
by the matcontents, the ſame year; their junc- 
tion with a body of Poles and Tartars, under 
young count Weſſelini in 1677 ; two actions, with 
reverſe of fortune, between the Turks and Impe- 
rialiſts, in 1678 ; an ineffectual congreſs the ſame 
year, for pacifying matters between the mal- 
contents and their fovereign; in a word, the 
conferences, propoſals, ſuſpenſions, renewals of 
hoſtility, that happen'd in a courſe of about eight 
years, till at laſt, the Emperor making ſome con- 
ceſſions, a truce was concluded in 168 1. But this 
| Was 
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was of ſhort duration, the Turks prevailing on 
Tekeli to renew the war in 1682, with a pro- 
miſe of making him Prince of Tranſilvania, af- 
the death of Abafh. 

As Prince Frederick Ragotzi had died young, Tekeli 
his widow afterwards married count Tekel. and the 
with whom ſhe had long been enamour'd. This 2 — 
added to the weight and authority of that count, — 
who, having now the motive of ambition added 
to that of revenge, conſented to all the Turks 
required. The malcontents, on their part, a- 
greed to pay annually 80,000 crowns to the 
Grand Signior, upon condition he ſent them a 
powerful ſupport. Their forces advanced in the 
month of Auguſt, and Tekeli, having joined 
them near Eſſeck, ravaged all the Imperial Hun- 
gary. They made excurſions to the very gates 
of Vienna, and threaten'd no leſs than to beſiege 
that capital. Voluntiers came in from all parts 
of Chriſtendom, to learn the art of war in oppo- 
ſing the Infidels; and among others, the French 
Princes of the Blood, accompanied by the fa- 
mous Eugene of Savoy, who had left the court 
of Verſailles in diſguſt, and who will hereafter 
make ſuch a figure in this hiſtory, _ 

While the Emperor Leopold faw himſelf thus The mal- 
on the brink of rum, the malcontents openly contents 
avow'd their right of depoſing him, and chuſing _ U 
a new King in his ſtead. They accordingly pro- 
cceded to exers this right, declaring that Leo- 
pold, as King of Hungary, having violated all 
the known laws of the conſtitution, was fallen 
from his authority, and that they elected Emeric 
Count Tekeli in his room. It is indeed certain, 
that by the fundamental law of that kingdom, 
call'd St Andrew's law, the crown was always 
elective ; that they gave an inſtance of their de- 
poſing power in tae perſon of Peter the German, 
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and election of Aban, and that, by the ſame 
law, one of their own Counts is to be choſen pre- 
ferably to any ſovereign Prince, the latter being 
eligible only for ſervices done to the nation. 
Very plaufible, therefore, were the proceedin 
of theſe nobles, and Tekeli, if ſucceſs had all 
along, attended him, muſt have remained King 
of Hungary with an undoubted title. 

It may be proper here, as we are entering u 
on a war which his own oppreſſions ſeemingly 
brought on him, to give ſome idea of the cha- 
rafter of the Emperor Leopold, a Prince that 
will ever be famous in hiſtory, for the various 
turns of fortune he underwent. He was of a 
gloomy temper, yet affable ; took a delight in 
beſtowing favours, but beſtow'd them without 
diſcretion ; choſe his miniſters without judgment, 
and Dy that means was exceedingly ill ſerved. It 
was not therefore his actual fault that his ſubjects 
were miſerable, but the fault of his miniſters, 
who made the worſt uſe of his facility and benefi- 
cence to ſatiate their own avarice. This was the 
true ſource of the Hungarians diſcontent, which 
brought on him the preſent war, and reduced 
him to the utmoſt diſtreſs. 

The Imperial army retired, upon the approach 
of the Turks, to the neighbourhood of Raab, 
to cover the frontier places, which the enemy 
might have eaſily taken in their march, as they 
were neither well fortified nor . provided with 
good gariſons. Cara-Muſtapha, Grand Vizir to 
Mahomet IV, without regarding the places he 
left behind him, was haſtening towards Vienna, 
a prize that flatter'd his ayarice, and which he 
thought would fall immediately into his hands. 
He only ſent a large detachment of Spahis and 
Tartars to ravage the territory about Raab and 
Rabwitz, and to keep the duke of Lorrain, who 

commanded 
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commanded the Imperialiſts, in continual alarms. 
The duke, by retiring with his army, acted very 
prudently ; but as he drew off with great preci- 
pitation, to poſt himſelf in the iſle of Tabor, 
near the bridge of Vienna, his troops naturally 
fell into diſorder upon the march. The Tar- 
tars, who fell upon them ſabre in hand, had com- 
pleated their ruin, if Prince Lewis of Baden, 
with a few regiments that preſerved their order, 
had not come to his relief. In this action Lewis- 
Julius of Savoy, the brother of Eugene, receiv'd 
a contuſion, of which he died ſome days after at 
Vienna, 
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Leopold was obliged to abandon his capital, The ſiege 
and fly with his Empreſs, then big with child. of Vienna 
The Turks open'd the trenches before that city, <0 


and were upon the * of reducing it, when 
the ſuccours expected from Poland arrived, un- 
der the conduct of King John Sobieſki himſelf. 
The Electors of Bavaria and Saxony brought at 
the ſame time 22,000 men, and all theſe bodies 
united made an army of 100,000 ſtrong, which 
was a match for 200,000 Turks. In a wor, 
on the 12th of September the Infidels were 
beaten : they abandon'd their artillery, their bag- 
gage, a prodigious number of horſes, and im- 
menſe riches. Eugene was a voluntier in this 
action, and had given him, three months atter, 
a vacant regiment of dragoons. 

His Imperial Majeſty, after this glorious vic- 


1684. 


tory, reſolved to take advantage of the enemy's Progreſs of 
conſternation, and make a bold puſh, at once, en: _ 
to humble the Hungarians, and drive the Infi- ils. 


dels out of Auſtria, He order'd the Duke of 


Lorrain, early in the ſpring, to lead the army 


into Hungary; and as ſoon as the troops were 
aſſembled, the ſiege of Buda was reſolved on. 
The Duke advanced with his cavalry, took New 
„„ © hauſcl 
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hauſel by the way, and after it Vicegrad. He 
had left his age at Gran, where the Turks 
attempted to ſurpriſe it : but faiPd of their pur- 

ſe, tho* the brave colonel Hallevil, who de. 
ended it, fell in the action. Duke Charles then 
marching on to Weitzen, defeated a body of 
20,000 Turks, took the place, and advanced 
to Peſt, which ſtood on 12 Danube oppoſite 
to Buda. The Turkiſh gariſon, upon fa ap- 
proach, deſtroy'd the fortifications, ſet fire to 
the place, and retired to Buda over a bridge of 
boats. The Imperialifts attempted to extin- 
guiſh the flames, and inſtantly attacked and 
carried the bridge, notwithſtanding a continual 


fire from the ramparts of Buda. After repairing 


The 
Turks de- 
feated. 


the fortifications, they left ſome regiments to 
preſerve this poſt, which however was too much 
expoſed for them to keep it long. 

All obſtacles to the projected ſiege being re- 
moved, the Duke returned to Weitzen, where 
in a council of war the enterpriſe was reſolved 
on, and the army repaſſed the Danube to at- 
tempt it. As he expected ſoon to be attacked 
by the Turks, he took poſt in the iſle of St 


Andrew, and extended his two wings from the 


river to the foot of an impaſſable mountain, the 
center being defended by a large moraſs. The 
Turks, without imagining that the whole Im- 
perial army could fo ſuddenly paſs the Danube, 
advanced in order to give battle, conducted by 
thirteen Baſhaws. The attack began on the right 
wing, and the left following ſoon after, the en- 
gagement became general, except juſt in the 
center, which was cover'd by the moraſs before- 


mentioned. After two efforts to break the 


wings of the Imperialiſts, the Turks were driven 


back to St Andrew's church. Here they rallied 


again, and returned to the charge : but were 1 
1 we 
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well received as before, and at laſt entirely routed. 
It was the Savoy regiment of dragoons, com- 
manded by Prince Eugene their colonel, that 
firſt obliged the Infidels to give ground. They 


left ſeveral thouſand dead on the ſpot : but te 


loſs of the Imperialiſts, either in officers or men; 
was very inconſiderable, 
The routed army retired to the fide of Buda, 


whither the Duke of Lorrain followed it cloſely. ſieged. 


Buda, or Offen, was formerly the reſidence of 
the Kings of Hungary, till Sultan Soliman be- 
came maſter of it in 1541 ; ſince when the 
Chriſtians had often attempted in vain to retake 
it. It was now gariſon'd by 18,000 men, in- 
cluding 13, 000 janiflaries that eſcaped at the 
action of St Andrew, and had thrown them- 
ſelves into the city, with five Baſhaws at their 
head. Cara-Mahomet Baſhaw, the governor; 
was one of the braveſt of all the Turkiſh offi- 
cers, and knew better how to make a regular 
defence, than the Turks at that time uſually 
did. When the trenches were opened, and bat- 
teries raiſed, the Imperialiſts began to make a 
terrible fire ; but were driven back to a powder- 
mill at ſome diſtance, in a ſally from the be- 
ſieged. At that inſtant came up five freſh bat- 
talions, which encouraged the reſt to rally, and 
obliged the Turks to re-enter the town. About 
200 Chriftians were killed in this action, and 
among them were ſome officers of diſtinction. 


Next day Count Staremberg was commanded The jow- 
to ſtorm the lower town, by two breaches er town 
which the artillery had made. The enemy carried. 


abandoned it on his approach, having firſt ſet 
fire to the buildings, and retired to the upper 
town. They did the fame by a houſe they had 
gariſon'd below the city, at the firſt diſcharge 


of cannon againſt it. 5 = 
: 992 n 
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ceived advice, that a body of 12,000 Turks, 


commanded by the Seraſkier, lay within half a 


league of Buda, and inſtantly advanced to at- 
tack them with his horſe, and a few regiments 
of foot, before they could be joined by other 
troops; leaving the reſt of the infantry to de- 
fend the lines. He came up with them on the 
224 of July, and that inſtant began the charge. 
The Seraſkier quited his intrenchments, and 
received the Germans in ſuch good order, that 


victory was a long time in ſuſpence. At length 


it declared for the latter, in a great meaſure 
thro* the bravery of young Eugene, to whom 
the general, in, his letter to the Emperor, aſcri- 
bed much of the glory of the action. Tho" the 
Seraſkier carried off his artillery, and got toge- 
ther the remains of his army, he durſt not ha- 
zard a ſecond engagement, but ſought only a 
place of ſecurity. | 


The ſiege All this while the ſiege went on with vigour : 


raiſed. 


the beſieged made ſeveral ſallies with good ſuc- 
ceſs, and, in general, detended themſelves much 
better than Turks had ever before done. They 
even repulſed the Imperialiſts in a general ſtorm : 
which misfortune, and a mortal dyſentery that 
reign'd in the army, obliged the Duke of Lor- 
rain to raiſe the ſiege, after he had loſt 30,000 
men to no purpoſe, But before he led his army 
towards the ne1ghbourhood of Gran, he reduced 
Peſt to aſhes, and blew up its fortifications. 
His troops were much harraſs'd in their march, 
by large bodics of Tartars and Spahis, which 
the Seraſkier continually detached againſt them. 
Theſe detachments, according to their cuſtom, 
wheeled round upon the ſkirts of the army, and 
cut in pieces all that came in their way, . 

| dlie 
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the troops could have time to form them- 
ſelves. | (27 


The Turks were now revenged for their late The 
diſgrace before Vienna, - -which was indeed a Turks re- 
much ſtronger place than Buda. They retook take 
Weitzen, and might have extended their con- Weitzen. 


ueſts much farther, if the ſevere cold had not 
| Tore them into winter quarters, to which the 
Imperialiſts were alſo obliged to retire. Whe- 
ther it was want of good proviſions, that cauſed 
a contagion ; or whether the Duke of Lorrain 
was thwarted in his councils by the other gene- 
rals ; or, laſtly, whether the Imperial miniſters, 
jealous of the Duke's great credit, with-held the 
neceflary ſupplies ; whatever was the cauſe, this 
was certainly a very unfortunate campaign, after 
ſuch a long ſeries of ſucceſs. | 


Nor did the Emperor's army in Upper Hun- Campaign 
gary, where general Schultz commanded againft in Upper 
Count Tekeli, obtain advantages to compenſate Hungary: 


the difgraces in the Lower. Tekeli, ever active 
and vigilant, tho* always weaker than the Im- 
perial general, kept him in continual alarms. If 
Schultz had now and then the better in a ſlight 
ſkirmiſh, it was of no conſequence : yet was 
ſufficiently magnified at the court of Vienna, in 
order to quiet the people upon the ill ſucceſs of 
their grand army. 


The winter was ſpent in planing of new ope- 1685. 
rations, which might be ſubject to fewer incon- Plans of 
veniences than the preceding. Leopold inſiſted »Pera- 
upon taking from the malcontents all they poſ- _ 


ſeſſed in the Upper Hungary; which the Duke 
repreſented as an impoſſible thing, without a 
more numerous army than had been employed 
before Buda. His reaſons were thought ſo good, 
that the utmoſt efforts were reſolved on, in 
order to levy a greater body of troops. The 


3 | Impe- 


The ſiege 
of Neu- 


hauſel. 
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Imperial miniſters repreſented this to the diet of 
the Empire, and pathetically ſet forth the want 
of both men and money, in order to puſh the 
war with ſucceſs againſt the common enemy, 
Moſt of the Imperial cities ſent in large ſubſi- 
dies, as did ſeveral of the Electors, and many 
other Princes: but the EleCtor of Brandenburg 
excuſed himſelf, under the feign'd pretence of 
apprehenſions from the French, who were then 
in motion about Juliers and Bergues. His defici- 
ency was made up by the Pope, who allow'd 
his Imperial Majeſty 'a third penny upon the 
goods of all eccleſiaſtics in the Auſtrian domi- 
nions. In the Duke of Lorrain's commiſſion, 
he was order'd to open the campaign with the 
ſiege of Neuhauſel, which the Imperial council 
thought ſafer than to begin with Buda, where 
the Turks had made new fortifications. 
His highneſs took the field with 60,000 men, 
having the French Princes, and otker illuſtrious 
volunteers, again in his army. By the way he 
thought to ſurpiſe Novigrad, in order to cut off 
the communication between Neuhauſel and 
Buda: but going himſelf to reconnoitre the 
place, before his army came up z when he ap- 
roached the walls, ſuddenly there iſſued out a 
body of horſe, intermix'd with janiſſaries, who 
endeavour'd to bring his retinue to an engage- 
ment. The French volunteers, advancing too 
raſhly, had like to have been cut in pieces. As 


to the place, the Duke perceiv'd its caſtle was 


like to make a long defence, and therefore 
quited the deſign of attacking it, and proceeded 
to Neuhauſel, which he inveſted the 19th of 
July. The gariſon acquited themſelves ſo well, 
fue after a month's ſiege the Imperialiſts had 
ittle hopes of ſucceſs, and it was almoſt in de- 
ſpair tney were going, to ſtorm a cover wats 
I | 07 3 | when 
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when -advice came that the Seraſkier, with an 
army of 60,000 men, was advancing on the 
other ſide of the Danube, to beſiege Vicegrad. 

In a few days more came the news that he Duke 
had taken it, put all the gariſon to the ſword, Charles 
and already opened trenches before Gran, which advances 
at that time was but ill provided. As the Duke 8 
knew this, and apprehended he might ſoon be- 2 
come maſter of that alſo, and then fall upon his 
army with victorious troops, he reſolved, if 
poſſible, to diſconcert the meaſures of the Se- 
raſkier. He left Count Caprara before Neu- 
hauſel, with troops ſufficient to continue the 
ſiege, and marched himſelf to the relief of Gran. 

The Turks raiſed the ſiege upon his approach, 

and prepared to give battle, in hopes that a vic- 

tory might ſave Neuhauſel. He choſe a poſt 

that was very advantageous, between a thick 6 
wood, a mountain, and a marſh. The Duke 

advanced by forc'd marches, to the oppoſite 

ſhore of the Danube ; which having paſſed on 

two bridges, he encamped in ſight of the Turkiſh 

army, and went to reconnoitre their ſituation, 

when he ſaw they could not ſafely be attacked. 

Stratagem, his highneſs now percerved, was The Im- 
neceſſary to be employ d. He got it rumour'd, perialiſts 
that his army, conſiſting of 40,000 men, a- m 3 Vic 
mounted to only half that number; and imme- . 
diately began to retreat, as if in the utmoſt 
conſternation. The Seraſkier quited his poſt, to 
attack a place where the Danube on one fide, 
and on the other ſide mountains, form'd a 
theatre equally proper for action, and advan- 
tageous to thoſe who poſleſs'd it. Here he 
drew up his army in order of battle, the right 
wing to the hills, and the left to the river, co- 
vering, the center with his artillery. While the 
diſpoſition was making, there aroſe one of thoſe 

O 4 thick 
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Neuhau- 
ſel taken 
by ſtorm. 
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thick fogs that are frequent in Hungary, on the 
ſides of the Danube, and which now oppor- 
tunely prevented the Seraſkier from ſeeing the 
number of the Imperialiſts. That general at- 
tack'd firſt, at the head of his left wing, and 
begun a battle which laſted ſeven hours and a 
half with great fury. I ſhall not enter into the 
articulars of it; only to mention, that the 
* — Lewis of Baden and Eugene of Savoy 
did wonders. The Turkiſh and Tartar cavalry 
eſcaped by plunging into a bog, where the 
heavy German horſe durſt not follow them. It 
was a cheap victory to the Imperialiſts, who had 
only 300 men kill'd, and 600 wounded : whereas 
the Turks left 7000 dead on the place, beſides 
what were wounded or taken. They loſt 37 
pieces of cannon, 1500 bombs, 16 mortars, 
40 colours or ſtandards, and all their baggage. 
The Seraſkicr himſelf was wounded, and tore 
his beard for rage. 
The baſhaw of Neuhauſel, tho' inform'd of 
what was done, ſtill haughtily refuſed to ſurren- 
der upon honourable conditions; which drew on 


him all the fury of the Imperial artillery. At 


laſt, a breach being made, on the 19th of Au- 


guſt the place was ſtorm'd, and carried ſword in 


hand. Then followed a general ſlaughter, in 


which the baſhaw himſelf fell, and none eſcaped 


but about 200, who hid themſelves, and ap- 
pear'd after the carnage was over. There was 
found a very conſiderable booty in Neuhauſel, 
eſpecially of ammunition and proviſions. Colo- 


nel Rockham was left there, to repair the forti- 


Remain- 


der of 
the cam- 
Palgn. 


fications. 

Little more happen'd this campaign: for tho' 
the Duke weaken'd his army, by ſending ten 
regiments into Upper Hungary, and the Seraſ- 
kier, after being reinforced, was order'd to nf 

zard 
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zard another battle, the Turk thought proper 
to decline it, on what pretence was not known, 
and contented himſelf with ſeting fire to Novi- 
grad, Vicegrad, and Weitzen, having firſt ſtript 
them of all proviſions, and blown up their for- 
tifications. On the other ſide, an Imperial de- 
tachment, under general Hauſler, took Zolnock, 
St Nicholas, and Savorbaz, and then marched 
with the main army towards Gran ; while the 
Seraſkier, diffident of his own capacity and 
ſtrength, retired between the Drave and the Save, 
after having in vain attempted to amuſe his 
highneſs with inſincere propoſals for an accom- 
modation. | 
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The Emperor was no leſs ſucceſsful in Upper Succeſs in 
Hungary, where the Turks having arreſted Count Upper 


Tekeh, his army, under certain conditions, re- 


Hungary. 
after the 


volted to his Imperial majeſty. As there were in arreſting 
it ſeveral Hungarian lords of prime quality, who of Tekeli. 


took the benefit of the amneſty, this event 
much weakened the malcontents party, and 
gave a proſperous end to the campaign of 1685. 
The Imperialiſts wintered partly in Upper Hun- 
gary, and partly in Croatia. As for Tekeli, 
after having been declared King of Hungary, 
and preſented with the ſcymeter and turban, at 
the head of the Turkiſh and Hungarian armies, 
he was now ſo much a victim to the artifices of 
his enemies, that, being fetter'd like a common 
malefactor, he was carried in that manner to 
Conſtantinople, and obliged there to anſwer to all 
that had been laid to his charge. He may there- 
fore truly be called the ſport of fortune, an in- 
ſtance of the vanity of ambition and human gran- 
dure, and of the little confidence that weak 
princes ought to repoſe in the more powerful. 
It was agreed in the Aulic council of war, 


1686, 


that a freſh attempt ſhould be made the next fum- Buda a- 


ain be- 


Mer eged. 
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mer on Buda; and the ſupplies ſent in by the 
ſeveral Princes, 2 an happy iſſue to the 


undertaking. The Duke of Lorrain, with other 


generals, came early to Gran, the place of ren- 


dezvous, and found there an army of 95,000 
men. His highneſs divided it into two bodies, 
with one of which he croſſed the river, and left the 
other to the Elector of Bavaria. They advanced 
to Buda without moleſtation, on the oppoſite 
ſides of the Danube, and then the EleQor 
croſſed, and the ſiege was begun in different 
quarters of the town, which was ſtill defended 
by the brave Baſhaw we before-mentioned. Soon 

ter arrived the troops of Brandenburg, and 
on the 24th of June the attack was begun in 
three different places, when the Imperial artillery 
made a molt terrible fire. But the beſiegers be- 


ing much annoy'd from a certain tower, their 


firſt care was to ſtorm that, which they carried 
after a moſt obſtinate reſiftance. It was a dear 
purchaſe however to the Imperialiſts, who loſt 
1500 men, beſides a great number wounded. 
The Duke then ſent to ſummon the Baſhaw, 
offering him honourable conditions, which the 
other boldly rejected ; and, upon intelligence 
that the Grand Vizir, with his army, was within 


half a day's march, gave a general diſcharge of 


his artillery in token of joy. The Vizir indeed 
was at hand, and has gladly have riſked a 
battle to relieve the place, not the dread of 
ill ſucceſs, which, according to the rigorous po- 
licy of the Turks, might have coſt him his life, 
made him act with more caution. All he at- 
tempted, was to draw the Imperialiſts out of 
their lines; who, as they had no occaſion to run 
that hazard in order to carry the town, and were 
already much weaken'd in the ſiege, would not 
ſtir from their quarters. On the 27th of July, 4 
reac 
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breach that had been made in the caſtle was 
attacked by the beſiegers. They enter'd it twice 
ſword in hand, but were as often repulſed, with 
the loſs of 400 men; among whom were the 
counts Staremberg, Heberſtein, and Caunitz. At 
laſt the beſiegers had puſhed their attack fo far, 
that every thing was ready for a general aſſault ; 
which, after all means to make the Baſhaw ſur- 
render had been found ineffectual, was given 
with great fury. The city was taken and ſack*d, 
and the brave Baſhaw was found dead upon the 
breach; happy in not — a witneſs of the 
bloodſhed E reſolution had occaſioned! The 


German ſoldiers, enraged againſt the Turks for 


their obſtinate reſiſtance, had no reſpect to age 

or ſex, but vented their fury on every Mahome- 

tan they met, till the Duke of Lorrain and the 
Elector put an end to the execution. 
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When the carnage of the Turks was over, An expe- 
which the Grand Vizir had, with grief, beheld —_— by 
from an eminence, the Imperial general, leaving Ride 


f Bad 
4000 foot and 1000 horſe in Buda, fer forward and Savoy. 


with his army in purſuit of that miniſter, who 
retired with great 2 burning and de- 
ſtroying whatever his haſte would permit, till he 
came under the cannon of — 14 The Duke, 
perceiving he could not bring the Vizir to ac- 
tion, ſent a detachment under the Princes Lewis 
and Eugene, to beſiege Five-Churches (a town 
fo called) while general Caprara reduc'd the reſt 
of the fortifications in Upper Hungary, that 
were held by the malcontents. The expedition of 
the Princes won them great reputation. Colkez, 
which had been ruined by the Vie, fell eaſily in- 
to their hands: Simontorna ſurrender'd at diſcre- 


tion: but when they came to Capoſſwar, and 


heard the commandant of the caſtle was reſolv'ꝰd 
to diſpute it with them, they contented themſelves 
. with 
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with pillaging and burning the towns without 
ſtaying to beſiege the fortreſs. At laſt they 
came before Five-Churches, where they were re- 
inforc'd by a flying camp. As the city had no 
fortifications, the Turkiſh gariſon ſet fire to the 
houſes, and retired to the caſtle. Prince Eugene, 
at the head of his dragoons, with much difficulty, 
put a ſtop to the flames. Then they filled up the 
caſtle-ditch, and inform'd the governor, that if he 
held out till a breach was made, they would give 
no quarter. But all the anſwer that officer gave, 
was, to hang out ſeven colours, ſix red, and the 
other black : which fo irritated the Princes, 
that they inſtantly order'd the cannon to play, 
and the mines to be carried on, till a bomb hav- 
ing ruin'd the caſtle-wall, the beſieged beat a 
parley. They were admited priſoners of war, 
to the number of 3000. The Imperialiſts found 
here 18 pieces of cannon, much ammunition, 
and a great many horſes; and having left a ga- 
riſon both in the city and the fortreſs, their high- 
neſſes marched to Siclos, which ſurrender'd at 
diſcretion. 
Tho' the ſeaſon was now far advanced, Prince 
Lewis form'd another project, which did great 
damage to the Turks. It was to burn the famous 
bridge of Eſſeck, which was 9000 paces long 
by 24 wide, and kept in repair at a prodigious 
annual expence, as a paſſage for the Infidels into 
Lower Hungary. The Imperialiſts got poſſeſ- 
ſion of it with little difficulty, and the wind ſe- 
conding the flames, 200 paces of it were de- 
ſtroy'd. | 
Several other places were then attacked and 
taken, 1n particular Segedin, which had ſerved the 
rebels in Upper Hungary for aplace of arms, and 
againſt which general la Vergne had before miſ- 
carried, with the loſs of his life. The victorious 
| troops 
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troops would have proceeded farther, had not 
cold driven them into winter quarters, which 
were aſſigned them partly in Lower Hungary, 
and partly in the Auſtrian provinces. 
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I muſt not forget the Princeſs Ragotzi, Count Princeſs 
Tekeli's lady, who perform'd wonders this cam- Ragotzi's 
paign in her own defence. She, with her chil- bravery. 


dren by Ragotzi, was ſhut up in Mongatz, a 
ſtrong place upon a ſharp rock, whitheg count 
Caprara was ſent to ſummon her to ſurrender at 
the begining of the ſeaſon. But the Emperor 
was miſtaken, when he thought the diſgrace of 
Tekeli by the Turks would diſhearten his wife, 
who held out gallantly to the end of the cam- 


paign In the mean time her huſband was ſet at Her hut. 
iberty, and again publicly declared Prince of Hun- band ſec 
gary and Tranſilvania by the Porte: which how- at liberty. 


ever did him little ſervice, as he was not able, 
with all his manifeſto's, to draw together above 
7 or” 8000 men; a body too inconſiderable to 
attempt any thing great, and which therefore lay 
inactive till the end of the ſummer, under the 
cannon of Great Waradin. 


After ſeveral councils held before the Empe- 


1687. 


ror, upon the operations of the enſuing cam- Prepara- 
paign, the Duke of Lorrain's opinion was at laſt tions for 


agreed to; „That the army ought not to be the cam- 


e waſted in ſieges, but led immediately in queſt 
« of the enemy, to give them battle; for that it 
« the Imperialiſts won the day, the Turkiſh 
« army would be entirely ruined ; but if the 
Turks, the Imperialiſts were ſecure in their 
e fortifications.”* In conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion, orders were immediately iſſued for the 
troops in Lower Hungary to aſſemble about 
Barkan, under the Duke of Lorrain ; and thoſe 
in Upper Hungary about Zolnock, where the 
Elector of Bavaria would come to head them. 


They 


Paign. 
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They aſſembled accordingly, and Prince Eugene, 

who from this time will begin to appear more 
| and more illuſtrious, was in the latter | 
The Mean time the Grand Vizir, who . 
Turks re up his quarters between Eſſeck and 


©, 
— (not daring to go to Conſtantinople, for fear of 
the reſentment of the populace) x nh to make 


all poſſible efforts to repair the faults of the laſt 
campaign. He new fortified Belgrade and Eſſeck, 
and ſent 10,000 men to ſupport Count Tekeli, 
who drew together his men in the bannat of 
Temeſwar. The Sultan, at home, tried his ut- 
moſt to raiſe men and money. To make his 
people eaſy, he gave out, that the Imperial 
army was never ſo weak as now. The expe- 
dient ſucceeded, and new troops were ſent into 
Sclavonia, while the reſt of the army paſſed 
over into Hungary. But when the Imperial 
generals had united their forces, and were 
marching towards them with 60,000 men, the 
infidels retired with ſuch precipitation croſs a 
morals, and the river Drave, that many of them 
were loſt. : 
When the Imperialiſts had ruined more of the 
bridge, and demoliſhed a cauſeway that ſup- 
lied the chaſm made by Prince Lewis the year 
— they laid over a bridge fof themſelves be- 
low Effeck: which having paſſed, they ad- 
vanced within ſight of the Grand Vizir's poſt. 
They found it fo well entrench'd and guarded, 
contrary to the Turkiſh cuſtom, that there 
| was no attacking it without running into the 
mouths of 80 pieces of cannon, charged with 
cartridge ſhot, 18 mortars, a great number of 
es, and other dreadful engines of deſtruc- 
The Ger- tion. Senſible of the falſe ſtep he had taken, in 
mans in adyancing ſo far without knowing the enemy's 
| © danger. ſituation, the Duke of Lorrain could only 
A entzench 


| * 
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entrench himſelf as advantageouſly as ble 
and wait the motions of the Grand pas 
this miniſter kept his ground, and only plaid his 
artillery ; which, being much better placed, did 
infinitely more execution than that of the 
Imperialiſts, till, in fine, the Duke ſaw his 
army ready to periſh with famine, or be almoſt 
deſtroyed by the Turkiſh artillery, unleſs he 
would riſk an engagement againſt prodigious 
odds. In this dilemma, like a 4 com- 
mander, he repaſſed the Drave ; Prince Eugene 
covering, the infantry in their retreat, which was 
the moſt delicate poſt in the whole army. The 
bridge of boats, on which they paſſed, was im- 
mediately broke, and Prince Eugene ſo well per- 


form'd his part, that the German infantry ſuf- 
fered but little. 
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It was the Duke of Lorrain's intention to de- Battle of 
moliſh Siclos and Five- Churches, that the enemy Herſan. 


might not repoſſeſs them, and then to march on 
and beſiege Stol-Weiſſenburg: but the Turks, 
who had alſo paſſed the Drave, followed ſo cloſe 
at his heels, that before he reached the firſt place, 
their van- guard appear d. The Elector of Ba- 
varia, who now commanded the rear of the Im- 
perialiſts, had directions to avoid a battle: 
which was, however, impoſſible; for the Turk, 
having got poſſeſſion of a wood, was ready to 
attack him in flank. When the Duke of Lor- 
rain ſaw this, he drew up in order of battle, 
and paſſed the night under arms, Next morn- 
ing, the Grand Vizir having placed his new 
rais d troops againſt the German's right wing, 
commanded by the Duke; his beſt ſoldiers a- 
gainſt their left, headed by the Elector, and the 
reſt in the center; he propoſed to amuſe the 
Duke, while, with all his ſtrength, he puſhed 
the left wing; which having forced, he ſhould 


beat 
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beat the remainder of the army in order. But 
the Duke penetrating through paggof his deſign, 
ſent ſome regiments to reinforce the Elector, 
who was already hardly preſs'd, and had himſelf _ 
received a wound in his hand. Picolomini, wh 
brought this reinforcement, charged the enemy -* 
with ſuch bravery, that he made them give way. 
But they returning to the charge, the whole 
wing was ſoon engaged; and the Turks fought 
ſo well, that at the firſt onſet they repulſed all 
that oppoſed them. The Elector then put him- 
ſelf at the head of his horſe, and felt on that of 
the enemy ; which, after ſome time, he broke, 
and with a few field-pieces, charged with ſmall 
ſhot, put entirely into diſorder. 
The Prince Eugene, at the head of his dragoons, 
Turks was the firſt who charged the ſpahis, and made 
routed. them give way. He purſued them into their in- 
| trenched camp, where the janiſſaries made a 
noble ſtand, till the Duke of Lorrain, having 
routed his wing, attacked them on that ſide, and 
compleated the victory. The Grand Vizir fled 
one of the firſt, and never ſtaid till he had paſſed 
the Drave, abandoning his camp, his artillery, 
and all his baggage. The booty, both in ready 
money and jewels, was immenſe ; ſixteen hundred 
elephants and camels, with a prodigious number 
of other beaſts of burden, were taken at their 
{tands. The tent of the Grand Vizir, and all his 
rich moveables, became the victor's prey. Eu- 
gene's dragoons, who firſt enter d the camp, had 


drunk with it for ſome tu 
the Turks, according to 
Vizir himſelf publiſhed, at 
than 30,000 kill'd and 
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ſtians had but 300 kill'd, and about 300 wounded. 
This battle was fought at Herſan, where Soli- 
man II, in 1626, routed the Chriſtians, and 
ſlew Lewis the Younger, the laſt native King of 
Hungary. 
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Much of this victory, as well as of the pre- Prince 
vious ſafety of the army, having been owing to Eugene 
Prince Eugene of Savoy; the Duke of Lor- advanced. 


rain choſe him for the meſſenger, to carry the 
joyful news to the Emperor, with high com- 
mendations of his great merit. He was not 
only careſs'd. by the Emperor, but made the 
next year a lieutenant general, tho' then but 
_ twenty-five years of age. He had been a major 

neral ever ſince he was twenty-one, the year 
in which he receiv'd his regunent. Few com- 
manders have been known, who roſe,, by meer 
merit, ſo rapidly in military dignities. The 
Prince of Commerci, who enter'd the Empe- 
ror's !ſervice at the ſame time as Eugene, had 
alſo his ſhare of glory in this action. 


Duke Charles, to take advantage of the Turks Conſe. = 
conſternation, made a feint as if he would be- quences oF 
ſiege Temeſwar ; and the Vizir, deceiv'd by this this vic 
ſtratagem, ſent a large detachment to reinforce boy. 


the gariſon of that place. When the Duke ſaw 
his feint ſucceeded, he detach'd count Dune- 
wald croſs the Danube, with 4000 horſe and 
6000 foot, and order'd him to wait for the ban 
of Croatia, who was advancing to join him. 
But Dunewald, learning that the gariſon of Eſſeck 
had caught the general panic, advanced towards 
that town without waiting for the ban. The 
Turks abandon'd it upon fight of his van-guard, 
not even ſtaying; to ſet fire to the mines which 
they had made to blow up the fortifications. 
The Grand Vizir, who lay in the neighbourhood 
of Eſſeck, fled with the gariſon, and the re- 
— * ma in 
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mains of his army, towards Peter-Waradin. He 
had by the way a quarrel with the Aga of the 
Janiſſaries, and the janiſſaries had every day ſxir- 
miſhes with the ſpahis. In a word, the Turks 
were not ſo much as in a condition to help 
Abaffi, Prince of Tranfilvania, upon whoſe ter- 
ritories the Duke pt his army into winter quar- 
ters, to mortify him for his correſpondence with 
the Porte. Mean while Dunewald advanced into 
Sclavonia, took all the towns that fell in his 
way, and among them Poſſega the capital. 

The Imperialiſts did but appear, and the Turks 
fled, abandoning all the country between the 
Save and the Drave, till they came to Gardiſka, 
a place too ſtrong tor Dunewald's little army to 
beſiege. 

Other ad- Theſe were not all the advantages of this glo- 

vantages. rious campaign for the city of Erlau, which 

| the Imperialiſts had block*'d up ſix months, ſur- 
render d upon capitulation ; and Princeſs Ra- 
gotzi, after having four years defended her for- 
treſs of Mongatz, was obliged to ſubmit to the 
condition of being carried to Vienna. Nor could 
ſhe prevail to have her huſband, count Tekeli, 
who had juſt been deteated by general Hauller in 
Tranſilvania, included in the articles of agree- 
ment. „ 

Digenti. The arrival of the generals at Vienna, at the 

ons in the end of the campaign of 1687, occaſion'd ſome 

Imperial alterations in the Imperial court. The Duke of 

court, and Lorrain, chagrin'd that the Elector of Bavaria 


revoluti- had been join d with him in the command, ac- 
ons at the 


Porte. Cuſed Prince Herman of Baden, the brother of 
Lewis, and preſident of the Aulic council of 
war, with being the cauſe of it; pretended to 
quit the Imperial court, and, at laſt, thro' his 
high credit with the Emperor, got his revenge 
in Prince Herman's diſgrace. But theſe mr 

eri 
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ſterial quarrels were ſoon drown'd, or at leaſt 
huſh'd, in N The coronation of the 
Archduke Jo = King of Hungary, of which 
kingdom the ror was now almoſt entirely 
maſter, occaſion'd this ſcene of pleaſure. A far 
different ſcene, in the mean time, was exhi- 
bited at Conſtantinople, whither Cara Ibrahim, 
who had been Vizir ever ſince 1683, unfortu- 


nately went at the end of the campaign. The 


aga of the janiſſaries, who, ſince their quarrel, 
had conceived an implacable hatred towards that 
miniſter, found means to exaſperate the foldiers, 
to whoſe fury he fell a ſacrifice : and as the Sul- 
tan really lov'd, and would have protected his 
miniſter, they proceeded next to depoſe him, 
and to place in the throne his brother Soliman, 
who had been forty years in priſon. 
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Soliman order d great preparations for the Great 
next campaign, and at the ſame time made Prepara+ 
ſome overtures of peace to the Emperor; but . 


on conditions ſo very unreaſonable, that they 
were not thought worthy an anſwer. His Im- 
penal majeſty was not behind-hand in prepara- 
tions, tho* part of his attention was drawn to 
another quarter, upon the conduct of Lewis 
XIV. But as this was a new ſcene of action, 
and is one of the moſt remarkable periods of 
Leopold's reign, before we enter on it, let us 
take a retroſpect of ſeveral paſt years, to ſee 
what has been omited, in order to purſue the 
ſeries of campaigns in Hungary. 


The league formed with the Poles, in 168 3, Other 
for carrying on the war againſt the Turks, was particu- 


enetians. The ſame year the Emperor 
was alarm'd on the ſide of France.; which tears, 
however, ſoon ended in a twenty years truce 
with Lewis XIV, that ”_ kept four years i 


ſtrengthen'd the next year by the acceſſion of l 
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By this truce the Emperor and Empire yielded 


up to France the poſſeſſion of Straſburg, Fort 


Keil, and all places, fiefs, and lordſhips, of 


which they were ſeized by virtue of the decrees 
of the royal chambers of Metz, Briſancon, and 


Briſac, with the condition never to reclaim them. 
But the death of Charles Elector Palatine, the 
laſt male of the branch of Simmeren, the ac- 
ceſſion of the Duke of Neuburg to that electo- 
rate, and the claim of Elizabeth- Charlotte, Du- 
cheſs of Orleans, only ſurviving ſiſter of the 


deceaſed Elector, furniſh'd fewel for a new war, 
which broke out with great fury three years after. 


Mean while a treaty was made with the Tran- 


filvanians, by which the Emperor got poſſeſſion 


of all the fortreſſes in that principality, which 
enabled him the better to ſecure the ſovereignty 
of it on the death of Prince Abaffi. And the 
Ele&tor Palatine, fearing that the allodial 
eſtates of his predeceſſor would be forcibly de- 
manded by the Ducheſs of Orleans, with the 


arms of the French King, form'd a league at 


Hungary 
made he- 


reditary. 


Augſburg, between the Emperor, the King of 
Spain, the King of Sweden, and ſeveral Princes 
and Circles of the Empire, under pretence of 


the war againſt the Turk, but in reality to op 


poſe France if any ſuch demand ſhould 
made. The Dutch, ſoon after, acceded to this 
alliance. 13 ; 
We muſt- obſerve, that the great ſucceſſes ot 
the Emperor's arms, in the year 1687, gave 
him the opportunity of making the crown ot 
Hungary hereditary in his family. I have be- 


fore mention'd the coronation of the Archduke 


Joſeph ; but it was his clection, at the dict ol 
Preſburg, and that afterwards at Oldemburg, 
that deprived the Hungarian nobility of any 


future right of the ſame kind, or any poſſibility of 


themſelves 
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themſelves ever ſucceeding to the crown, as 
ſome of them had. formerly done. It is ima- 

ined that Count Palfi, and ſome others of the 
— of them, were largely bribed from Vienna: 
but ſo it was, that tho' the deputies at firſt 
ſeem'd reſolutely to aſſert their rights, and in- 
ſiſted on preſerving the liberty of chuſing their 
future kings, they found themſelves obliged to 
ſubmit, and to declare their kingdom heredi- 
tary in the Imperial branch of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria ; „that in default of male heirs, it ſhould 
« paſs to females; and that if both fail'd, it 
c ſhould belong to the Princes, and after them 
«to the Princeſſes of the Spanith branch.“ The 
expence he had been at, in defending the na- 
tion, and reſcuing it out of the hands of the 
Turks, was what Leopold made his pretence 
for this encroachment : and it was in vain that 
moſt of the nobility, after the election was over, 
proteſted againſt 1t, when the ſovereign had got 
poſſeſſion of all the fortreſſes, and garifon'd 
them with Germans. Burt to proceed. 

When Leopold made the truce with France, 1688. 
and admited ſome claims of Lewis XIV, 1t was Views of 
only to gain time, that, when he had nothing Leopold 
more to fear from the Turks, he might fall with -— ws 
his whole force, and that of the Empire, upon 
the French King, who had ungenerguſly, and 
contrary. to engagement, taken attyantage of 
this Hungarian war. But Lewis, when he pro- 
miſed to continue neuter, had a mental -referva- 
tion, and meant only on condition that the Em- 
peror ſhould be always beaten. The reverſe 
now appearing, that King thought himſelf ab- 


: ſolved from his engagement, and reſolved either 
f to have an abſolute ceſſion of his new acquiſi- 
5 tions by a treaty of peace, or to ſecure them b 

þ tarther conqueſts, The former being demanded 
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and refuſed, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty rightly 
judged the Emperor's deſign, and therefore re- 
ſolv'd to give the firſt blow, while Leopold was 
yet engaged in the Eaſt. He fill'd Alſatia with 
troops and magazines, and waited only for a 

lauſible pretext to begin hoſtilities. It was 
— for the Emperor, that the league of 
Augiburg, already made by the Elector Pala- 
tine, was ſome ſecurity on that fide, where he 

cted every day to be attack'd. 


March of This did not hinder, however, his ſending 
the Impe into Hungary 60, oo men, under the Duke of 


Lorrain and the Elector of Bavaria, who were 
to have ſeparate commands, and not, as the 
year before, to act conjointly. Fhey were de- 
tain'd ſome time near Eſſeck, where the army 
ſuffer'd much for want of proviſions ; the Da- 
nube being ſo overflow'd, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for general Caraffa to bring over the con- 
voy from Tranſilvania. When the waters ſunk, 
and the troops were refreſh*d, they march'd along 
towards Belgrade, with the Danube on their left, 


to within a league of the river Save. As the 


Duke of Lorrain fell ſick by the way, the Elec- 
tor had now the whole command, and led on 
the army to Semlin, whence he detach'd Prince 
Eugene, with 4000 horſe and foot, to reinforce 
Prince Lewis of Baden, who had ſuffer*d 

much in Sclavonia. Jeghen Baſhaw, the new 
Seraſkier, and Count Tekeli, lay ready to diſ- 
pute the paſſage of the Save. They were in- 
trench'd in an iſland, over which they judg'd 
the Imperialiſts muſt paſs : but the Elector, 


having found a more favourable place ſomewhat 


higher, made ſo good a uſe of the diſcovery, 
that part of his army was over before the enemy 
perceiv'd it. The Count and the Seraſkier ad- 
vanced too late to prevent the reſt, and were 
immedi- 


— 
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immediately driven back under the cannon of = 
Belgrade, where they entrench'd themſelves with | 

all expedition. But no ſooner did the Imperi- 

aliſts appear, than they fled precipitately to Se- 

mendria, after firing the ſuburbs of Belgrade. 

When the lines of circumvallation were raiſed, Siege of 
general Serini was appointed to direct in the at- Belgrade. 
tack ; and in 25 days, notwithſtanding the bra- 
very of the gariſon, the beſiegers were in a con- 
dition to ftorm. The governor refuſing to ſur- 

render to their ſummons, on the eth of Septem- 

ber, in the morning, the aſſault was begun at 

five different places. At half an hour after ten, 

the battle grew warm on every ſide, and the 

word of the Imperialfts was Emanuel. Eugene 

would gladly have had a ſhare in the action, and, 

tho* hinder'd from engaging at firſt, flew to 

ſupport his companions, when repulſed by the 

Turks. He was the firſt who mounted the breach, 

and narrowly eſcaped with his life. At laſt, af- 

ter extraordinary efforts, the city was taken. The 

Imperialiſts ſpread deſtruction wherever they 

came, without even ſparing the little children. 

Some officers, who eſcaped the carnage, fled to 

à part of the caſtle, where the Chriſtians ſlaves 

were confin'd. They releaſed them, aſked par- 

don for the ill treatment they had given them, 

and beg'd them to intercede with the victors. 

The Chriſtians did ſo, and ſaved the lives of all 

theſe wretches, among whom was the Baſhaw- 

governor. Upon enumerating the dead, no leſs 
than 5000 janiſſaries were found, beſides many 

other ſoldiers : nor had, the Imperialiſts leſs than 

4000 killed in the ſiege and ſtorm, and 2000 

wounded. Beſides abundance of proviſions, 

there were found 80 pieces of large artillery, 

ſix mortars, and a prodigious quantity of bullets 

and grenades. 
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In fine, the Elector having refreſhed his troops, 
and repaired the breaches, left Count Staren- 
berg governor, with 15 companies of foot, and 
two regiments of horſe. At the ſame time came 
the joyful news, that Prince Lewis of Baden had 
defeated the Turkiſh ſeraſkier in Boſnia. The 
Emperor had enough to ſatisfy him in this cam- 
paign, which was ſo many victories as battles, 
{o many acquiſitions as ſieges. He was almoſt 
maſter of Hungary, Sclavonia, Boſnia, and 
Croatia; and might have hoped, in two more 
ſummers, to penetrate even to Conſtantinople it- 
ſelf, if Lewis XIV had not diverted his arms. 

The Elector of Cologn dying this ſummer, 
France did all in its power to get the cardinal de 
Furſtemberg, canon and coadjutor of Cologn, 
elected in his room. The Emperor and the 
States- general, who knew the cardinal was 
wholly in the intereſt of France, took equal 
pains for Prince Joſeph of Bavaria; and a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of Dutch ducats procured him the 
ſame number of votes as the cardinal. Accord- 
ing to the ſtatutes of the chapter, the Pope was 
called in, who, enraged at the King of France 
for interrupting the progreis of the Imperial 
army, decided in favour of Prince Joſeph. As 
the Prince was not at the age preſcribed by the 
canons, and wanted other qualifications, France 
2 to prove, as clear as the ſun, that 

is election was void. It took place, however, 
in ſpite of this outcry : and Lewis, as he was not 
of a temper to receive laws from others, ſent the 
Dauphin to the Rhine, at the head of 50,000 
men, to beſiege Philipſburg, which he took in 
nineteen days. This was called the Dauphin's 


ampaign, who obtain'd from it the name of 
TITS in the French panegyrilts, 


Al 
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All Europe ſeem'd to be ſcandalized at this Which fa- 
irruption, at a time when the Emperor was juſt cilitates 


y to humble the enemies of the Chri 


e revo- 
an jution in 


Princes. . But, whatever they might pretend, the England. 


Dutch were far from being uneaſy at this ſtep of 


his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, which left them to 


carry on their preparations againſt England with- 


out interruption : whereas the French ernbaſſador 
had before preſented a memorial on that head, 
ſignifying that his maſter would take the part of 
King James II, in caſe any thing was attempted 
againſt him. Every one be what follow'd. 
The Prince of Orange landed in England, and 
got the crown of his father-in-law, who meanly 
abdicated his kingdoms to implore ſuccour at Ver- 
failles. Inſtead of becoming an abſolute monarch, 
as he had once dreamed, it was the fate of this 
unhappy King to live and die a Knight errant, 
and to leave an inſtructive leſſon to all ſovereigns. 


The Imperial army, divided into ſeveral bo- Tekeli 
dies, was got into winter quarters, and moſt. of defeats 
the generals were arrived at Vienna. Mean while the nego- 


: trations at 
an embaſſy from the Turks, which had received Vienna 


paſſports of the Elector of Bavaria at Belgrade, 
was render'd ineffectaal by a letter of Count 
Tekeli to the Sultan, informing him, * that the 
<« King of France, the moſt powerful of all the 
« Chriſtian monarchs, had declared war againſt 
the Emperor; and magnifying the great 
ſtrength of his Gallic majeſty, in ſhips, money, 


men, and proviſions, beyond indeed what was 


really true. The French embaſſador at the Porte 
ſeconded the repreſentations of Tekeh, who, for 
his part, received fuch conſiderable ſupplies from 
France, as enabled him to raiſe near 12,000 new 
recruits. The malcontents reſumed their cou- 
rage, and ſome, who had hitherto conceal'd their 
ſentiments, now threw off the maſk. It was im- 


poſſible 


| 
| 
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poſſible for the Emperor, in this ſituation, to 
take more prudent meaſures than he did. As 


the conqueſt of Hun 1e. 8 by the 


poſſeſſion of Belgrade ary, way by which 


the Turks ab yg oy re-enter has ingdom, it was 
ſufficient on this ſide to act on the defenſive only, 
and to ſend moſt of his troops to the Rhine, in 
order to ſtop the progreſs of the French. _ 

The duke of Lorrain, who was now recover'd, 
and the Elector of Bavaria, had the command of 
this main army ; and Prince Lewis of Baden was 
ſent into Hungary, at the head of about 18,000 
men. Mean while Prince Eugene, who had dif- 
cover'd a genius for negotiation as well as war, 
was ſent into Piedmont, to raiſe a new enemy to 
Lewis XIV, in his relation duke Victor-Amadeus 
of Savoy. As that Prince was vain, ambitious, 
and avaricious; implacable in his hatred, and 
obſtinate in his reſolutions ; Eugene, by fatter- 
ing alternately all his on rake him at 

into the alliance. 
All the ſtrong places on the Rhine, from 


Campaign Manheim to Cologn, were already taken by the 


on the 


Rhine. 


French, who commited the moſt horrid ravages 
throughout the Palatinate. The Impenal gene- 
rals, with a fine army, attempted to recover 
Mentz ; but loſt, before it 10,000 men, and had 
not at laſt ſucceeded, if the marquis d*Uxelles, 
who underſtood the defence of a place better than 


any other French officer, had nat wanted ammu- 


In Hun- 


nition. In the mean time, the Elector of Bran- 
denburg retook Keyſerſwaert and Bonn. 

Prince Lewis had more ſucceſs in Hungary. 
Tho? his orders were to act only defenſively, yet 


he was ſoon obliged to take other meaſures. 


Hearing that the Sultan was advancing in perſon, 
at the head of his grand army, in order to paſs 
the Moraw, a river that croſſes Servia from South 

to 
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to North, his highneſs marched to the oppoſite 
banks, to diſpute the paſſage with the Ottoman 
monarch. But ſo terrified were the Turks at his 
h, that they inſtantly fell to entrenchi 


a 
—— againſt this little army, which, with 


the reinforcements it had received, ſcarcely a- 
mounted to 24, ooo men. With theſe the Prince 
advanced to attack them in their entrenchments, 
which they alſo abandon'd at his approach, and 
loſt many of their rear- guard in a precipitate re- 


treat. They next encamp'd in the neighbour- 


hood of Niſſa, whither the Prince purſued them 
after ſome days, and defeated them in the field, 
tho* the janiflanes made a brave reſiſtance. As 
Niſſa was but poorly fortified, it inſtantly ſur- 
rendered to the Imperialiſts. 
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The duke of Savoy dreading the ſpies of Treaty 
France, it was not thought convenient to ſign with Sa- 
the treaty at Turin. He took the advantage 


therefore of the carnival at Venice, mer Eugene 
and the Elector of Brandenburg in that city, 
and engaged, on condition of being aſſiſted by 
gooo Imperialiſts, and put in poſſeſſion of Pig- 


nerol, to make war upon France. It was not long 


before Lewis XIV, having certain intelligence of 
this meaſure, ſent to demand of the duke two 
regiments of horſe, and the liberty to raiſe 6000 
foot in his dominions. Victor, to ward off the 
King's reſentment, had recourſe to every ſtrata- 


gem, while Catinat advanced into Piedmont with 


12,000 men. 
But when the maſk was no longer uſeful, his 


1690. 


highneſs declared war againſt France, and ſet forth Victor de- 


his reaſons in a manifeſto, which the French court 


anſwer' d. He alſo wrote a letter to King William, — 


to congratulate him on his acceſſion to the Britiſh 
throne, and excufe himſelf for not doing it 
ſooner. This letter procured him a ſubſidy of 
& 20 20,000 
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20,000 crowns per month from England, and 
the promiſe of as much more from the States- 
general, beſides conſiderable ſums from other 
Princes. Being thus in a condition to: make nu- 
merous levies, he lay entrench'd, with a conſi- 
derable army, near Villa Franca, where Prince 
Eugene join'd him by the poſt, and brought ad- 
vice of the approach of 7000 Impenaliſts. 

Victor, at Eugene's arrival, was preparing to 
give the enemy battle; which Catinat had orders 
to take the firſt opportunity to accept. In vain 
would the Imperial general have diſſuaded his 
-highneſs from this deſign, till the arrival of the 
7000 men. The armies met near the abby of 
Stafarda, where, in the ſpace of two hours, the 
duke of Savoy was entirely defeated. He had 
3400 men kill'd, 1500 wounded, and 2000 
made priſoners. His artillery alſo was taken, 
and his equipage rifled. Prince Eugene, having 
done wonders to preſerve the field, gained im- 
mortal honour in the retreat. At Carignan the 
Duke aſſembled the ſhatter'd remains of his ar- 
my; when retiring to Montcallier, he encamp'd 
in an inacceſſible poſt. Catinat, ſeeing this, went 
and took Moret, and reduced to aſhes ſeveral 
little. towns, that refuſed him contributions. At 
the ſame time Savoy was invaded by the marquis 
de St Ruth, and entirely reduced, except Mont- 
-mellian, which the marquis blockaded. 

Nor did the affairs of the allies take a better 
turn in Flanders. The Dutch, under the Prince 
of Waldeck, who had gain'd fome advantage 
the year before at Walcourt, over the marſhal 
d*Humieres, were this ſummer totally defeated, 
at Fleurus, by the Duke of Luxembourg. 


End of the When the ſuccours arrived in the Piedmon- 
campaign teſe army, and encreaſed to 22,000 men, the 


in Italy. Duke marched towards Turin, to cover 


that ca- 
pit il 
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— A party of French having been detach'd 
om Pignerol, to burn Rivoli, they were inter- 


cepted in their return by the German horſe, and 


ſome Piedmonteſe foot. The French were ſur- 
rounded, and moſt of them cruelly cut in pieces, 
by the Germans, tho* they beg*d for mercy : for 
thoſe Curiaſſiers, accuſtom'd to fight only againſt 
the Turks, knew not what it was either to give 
or receive quarter. Catinat complain'd loudly of 
this barbarity, and was forced to be fatisfied with 
an excule : * nothing could efface the horrid 
idea, which the French ſoldiers, from this time, 
entertain d of the Germans, and which prompted 
them ſoon after to return the injuſtice. This was 
the only advantage that the allies gain'd in the 
whole — againſt the French; except that 
the Vaudois, in their vallies, - beat a few parties 
of that nation. As the ſeaſon was already far 
advanced, the troops on both ſides were retiring 
into winter quarters, when marſhal Catinat put 
an end to the campaign by taking Suza. The 
Germans took up their quarters in the duchy of 
Mantua, to puniſh the Duke, who treacherouſly 
favour'd the French againſt the confederates. 
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Prince Lewis of Baden, who commanded in war * 
Hungary, had this year various ſucceſs. He loſt Hungary. 


Niſſa, Widdin, and afterwards Belgrade itſelf, to 
the Turks, and general Heuſler abandoned the 
whole province of Tranſilvania to Count Tekeli. 
That Hungarian, however, did not keep it the 
whole year: for Prince Lewis ſurrounded him 
with that celerity and ſecrecy, that he had no 
way to eſcape, but by retreating into Moldavia. 
Eſſeck, after it had been beſieg'd ſome time by 
the Turks, was ſaved by a ſtratagem of the Duke 
of Croy the governor. eas 


* 


I muſt not forget that on the 11th of April, On the 
this year, died Charles V, Duke of Lorrain, of a Rhine. 


quinzy 
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inzy in his throat. Upon his death, the com- 

2 the Rhine was * ſolely to the Elec- 

tor of Bavaria. That Prince, tho” he tried every 

means to effect it, could not bring the Dauphin 

to a battle, who this year had the command of 

"RR 40,000 men. emen ih "R 

But what gave hi e 

choſen pleaſure, was the election of his ſon Joſe h, 

the Ro- Already King of Hungary, to be King of the Ro- 

mans, mans. The choice was made on the 24th of 

January, and the coronation was celebrated the 

day following. This was the greater triumph for 

Leopold, as Lewis XIV had ſpared no pains to 

traverſe his deſigns, and had ſo far prevail'd, 

that ſome princes declared ſuch election quite 
unneceſſary. | 

1691, Early the next ſpring, the marquis de Feu- 

The cam- quieres, who commanded at Pignerol, raiſed 

2 n contributions up to the very . of Turin. In 

Y* the mean while, Catinat paſſed the Var, took 

Nizza, Avigliano, and Carmagnola ; and being 

now maſter of all the Eaſt-country, beyond the 

Po, had it in his power, whenever he pleaſed, 

to beſiege the capital. The Duke of Savoy, 

upon thus, entered into treaty with the marſhal ; 

reſolving to accept the offers of France, if he 

found them more advantageous than thoſe of the 

allies; or if on the contrary, to reject them, 

as he had done before. He was detected in this 

negotiation by Prince Eugene, who prevailed on 

him to diſcontinue it. That Prince afterwards 

raiſed the fiege of Coni, by deceiving the mar- 

uis de Bulonde, who commanded it in the ab- 

ence of M de Feuquieres, attacked the rear- 

of M de Catinat, in his paſſage of the 

o, and narrowly eſca with his own life. 

Towards the end of the campaign, the allies 

made a vigorous puſh on this fide ; the * 
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rial and Spaniſh troops, with thoſe in the 


of 
England and Holland, under their reſſ or - 
generals, and the Bavarians, led by their Elector, 20 


making, in conjunction with the Piedmonteſe, 
an army of 50,000 men. Theſe beſiggt® and 
took Carmagnola, which was the laſt remarkable 
action in Italy this year: but in the following, 


before the opening of Campagna, Catinat too 
Montmellian. | 


It was late in the ſummer of 1691, that the In H 
Emperor ſent Prince Lewis into Hungary. He gary. 


was ſcarce arrived but he decamped, and went in 
queſt of the enemy, who, after ſome marches 
and counter-marches, entrenched themſelves 
ſtrongly on a riſing ground upon the banks of 
the Danube, near Salankemen. Lewis, obſerv- 
ing that he had a deſperate game to play, and 
that he muſt either force the Turkith car 
or periſh in a place where there was want of 
viſions, reſolyed on the former; which he hap- 
pily effected on the 19th of Auguſt, after con- 
ſiderable loſs. He entirely routed the Tur 
and took all their cannon, ammunition, pro- 
viſions, and baggage. There fell of the del 
above 18,000 men, among whom were ſeveral 
great baſhaws, and the Grand Vizir Cuprogh, 
efteemed the moſt accompliſhed perſon in all 
the Ottoman empire. The loſs of the Germans 
was about 2000 men, of whom ſeveral were of- 
ficers of diſtinction. But the ſucceſſes that at- 
tended this victory were not fo conſiderable, as 
might have been expected: for tho* general 
Caprara retook Lippa, and the Duke of Croy 
nad Sclavonia, yet Great Waradin held out 


ſtill, notwithſtanding all the vigorous efforts that 
had for ſome time been made againft it. All this 
while Sir William Huſſey, the Engliſn embaſ- 
Ador, was negociating a peace at the Porte, be- 

tween 
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tween the two Empires, though with little ap- 
pearande of ſucceſs, 
The Margrave of Barcith and the Landgrave 
of Heſſe Caſſel having the command of the Im- 
perial army this year on the Rhine, and unad- 
viſedly divi their troops to beſiege Eberem- 
565 2. berg, marſhal de Lorge had ſuch advantage over 
Campaign them, that he — the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
Rhine. who had been detached towards Heidelbe 5 
- © - took him priſoner. This obliged the Lan 
to raiſe the ſiege; who did however, 3 — 
fright the French from before Rheinfield, * 
an end to the campai 
In Hun- But the greateſt actions of the Gm were 
Sary. on the ſide of Hungary, againſt the Turks: from 
whom, after a vigorous ſiege, begun by general 
Heuſler on the 28th of April, they took Great 
Waradin upon articles, the Kon of June. They 
found there great ſtore of ammunition, 77 pieces 
of cannon, and 4 mortars. Tho' the Imperial 
| Bir at the begining of — cam ; | had 
formed deſigns once more upo Bein, fl 
vigilance of the Turks Ed — 
tive. 
8 Towards the end of the ſummer the Duke of 
vaded. Savoy, by the advice of Prince Eugene, made 
an irruption into Upper Dauphine, in hopes to 
cauſe a revolt among the natives, who were moſt 
of them converts to power, ſince the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. His Highneſs's firſt 
buſineſs was to deceive Catinat, who commanded 
againſt him in Italy; which he did, by giving 
out falſe reports, till he left that Marſhal block d 
up by General Palfi, between Pignerol and Suza. 
Ihe Duke and Eugene then led on their army 
in two columns, and paſſed the Alps. They car- 
ried with them arms for 30,000 men, and were 
provided with miniſters to revive among them the 
doctrines 
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doctrines of Calviniſm. But the avaritious con- 
duct of the Duke of Savoy, who raiſed heavy 
contributions wherever he came, deſtroy d every 
other good effect, and exaſperated the people 
againſt his army. The allies, however, took 
Guileſtre, where Chalandreu commanded, with 
200 Iriſh and 600 militia, in three days. It was 
then only a country town, without any conſi- 
derable fortifications. Ambrun, commanded by 
the Marquis de Larre, and defended only by a 
ſingle wall, held out Tix days, through the bra- 
very of the gariſon. Gap, having only a ſmall 
guard at the gates, received the invaders with- 
out reſiſtance. Thus ended the expedition of 
the Duke of Savoy, who, being fallen ill of 
the ſmall-pox, and finding his army conſiderably 
diminiſh*d, repaſſed the Alps, carrying with 


him vaſt ſums of money; 600,000 livres of 


which he ſeized of the king's revenue. The ſol- 
diers were permited to plunder, and they too 
went off loaded with riches. 
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In 1693, the Germans were ſo flow in their 1693. 


operations on the Rhine, and the French ſo for- Campaign 


on the 
Rhine, 


ward, that the latter paſſed that river, and in- 
veſted Heidelberg on the 18th of May. They 
took it in a ſhort time, and afterwards renewed 
their ravages in the Palatinate. During' this, 
marſhal de Lorge had paſſed the Neckar, toat- 
tack the Prince of Baden, who lay encamped on 
the other ſide : but tho* he had been actually 
join'd by the Dauphin with great recruits, he 
durſt not run any conſiderable hazard, and after 
ſome time repaſſed the river with loſs. Lewis 
ſuffered ſome inconvenience in his entrench- 

mentbuts, ſaved his army. | 
This year was fought the battle of Landen, in 
the Netherlands, as that of Steenkirk had been 
the year before; in both which the French were 
A Victo- 


In Italy 


* 
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In Hun- 
gary, 
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victorious over King William. The field of 
Landen, however, was dear bought by the vic- 


tors: but Marſhal Catinat, about two months 


after, obtain*d a cheap triumph over the allies in 
Italy, at a place call'd Marſaglia. Prince Eugene, 
and his Imperialifts, behaved bravely in this 
action; as did, on the other ſide, hisc oufin, and 
afterwards rival, the Duke of Vendome. Cafal, 
which had been blocked up ever ſince the be- 
gining of the campaign, was relieved by the 
French after their victory. I muſt not for- 


get the bravery of the Engliſh in the battle of 


Marſaglia; where the Duke of Schomberg, fon 
to the famous Marſhal of that name, receiy'd a 
mortal wound. | 

As for the affairs in Hungary, the Imperia. 
liſts having taken the fortreſs of Jeno, prepared 
for the inveſting of Belgrade. They ng d 
before it the latter end of July, but did not open 
their trenches till the 10th of Auguſt. After 
ſeveral fallies, which were bravely repulſed, the 
Duke of Croy, who commanded in chief, order'd 
five forts to be built on the ſide of the Danube; 
from whence, and from ſeveral batteries, the 
Imperialiſts play'd inceſſantly upon the town, 
and kept back the enemy's fleet. Of 14 mines 
the Turks made, 11 were diſcover'd, and the 
beſiegers diſcontinued their works till they had 
found out the other three ; which, however, did 


not diſcourage the infidels, who hourly expected 


relief. The conſideration of this made the Im- 
perialiſts ſend hkewiſe for ſuccours : but news at 
fongch arriving, of the grand Vizir's approach 


with 80, ooo men; it was reſolved, in a council 


of war, on the 10th of 1 to raiſe the 
iege : which being accordingly done, with no 


* 
loſs, the Grand Vizir proceeded no farther, having 


effected 
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effected (FE he OT. Little more action | 

ha is campaign in Hunpary. | 
* following year, e and 1694. 

French, commanded by Prince Lewis and Mar- Campaign 

ſhal de Lorge, did little elſe on the Rhine, than 22. ie , 

deſtroy each other countries, without either par- in Italy. 

ty's being able to bring the other to an engage- 

ment. In Italy, the Duke of Savoy, who had 

been all along tampering with the French, be- 

gan to liſten more than ever to their propoſals, 

and ſpent the whole ſeaſon in marches and coun- 

termarches, notwithſtanding the inſtances of 

Prince Eugene. 

Neither were there any great matters done in In Hunga- 
Hungary, for the Turks were conſiderably ſupe-7y- 
rior to the Imperialiſts in number, (who were this 
year, as thelaſt, commanded by general Caprara) : 
yet all that ever the Grand V1zir could do, was in- 
ſufficient to force their camp near Carlowitz, or to 
deſtroy their fleet. Diſappointed therefore and 
chagrin'd, he was forced to decamp on the firſt 
and ſecond of October, without having effected 
any thing. After this, the Turks having, only 
made a fruitleſs attempt upon Titul, both armies 
betook themſelves to their winter-quarters : but: 
the Imperialiſts in their way made themſelves 
maſters of Guila. 

In 1695, the ſiege of Caſal was undertaken 1695. 
by the Imperialiſts, Spaniards, and Piedmonteſe; Campaign 
and on the roth of July that important place was nfs x | 
ſurrender'd. As all the allies were equally am- and on the 
bitious of having it, to prevent diſputes, it was Rhine. 

found neceſſary to demoliſh the fractions, 
which had coſt the King of France immenſe 
ſums. This was the chief military tranſaction 
in Italy; as in the Netherlands was the retakin 
of Namur by King William, which Lewis XI 
had ſubdued three years before. Upon the Rhine 
| Q 2 little 
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little paſſed of importance, both ſides being there 
very weak and inactive. | 

But matters were not ſo calm in Hungary, 
where young Muſtapha II, ſon of Mahomet IV , 
having ſucceeded Sultan Achmet II, and being 
a more active Prince than had ſwayed the Turkiſh 
ſcepter for many years, he reſolv'd to ſignalrze 
the begining of his reign by ſome remarkable 
action. Hereupon taking the field in July, he 
ſoon arrived at Belgrade ; but not caring to at- 
tack the Imperial army, then commanded by 
the Elector of Saxony, and being encamped near 
Peter Waradin, he contented . himſelf with the 
taking of Lippa, which he did by ſtorm. He 
alſo became maſter of the fortreſs of Titul, by 
a ſurrendry upon articles, which however were 
ungenerouſly broke by the Ottomans. In the 
mean time the Elector, finding that Muſtapha's 
chief deſign was againſt Tranſilvania, divided 
his army, ſending part of it under count Starem- 
berg towards Peter Waradin, to watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy, and marching himfelf with 
the remainder, being a great body of horſe, to 
reinforce general Veteran in Tranſilvania. Not- 
withſtanding theſe endeavours to fecure that pro- 
vince, the Turks had been ſo expeditions in their 


marches, that before the Elector could come 


up, they had defeated Veterani, who had with 
him but Sooo men, taken him priſoner, and 
cut off his head. It was not Muſtapha, nor his 
Vizir, that accaſion'd this cruel execution; but 
the ſoldiery themſelves: far the Vizir, to whom 
they ſent the head, had the body ſearch'd for, 
and then buried them together. This done, 
the Sultan, how ſucceſsful ſoever he had been, 
did not care to tempt his fortune any farther in 
one campaign, but returned home without any 
C Worte 
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more action, to make preparations for the en- 
ſuing ſummer. 


That campaign was remarkable in Italy for 1696. 


the defection of the Duke of Savoy from the oy 


grand alliance, and his appearing, within few Rh 


days, at the head of two hoſtile armies. In &c. 
Flanders little was done; and upon the Rhine, 
nothing conſiderable: for the Prince of Baden 
kept cloſe within his lines till the latter end of 
Auguſt, not thinking it adviſable to meet the 
marſhal de Choiſeul, who had paſſed the Rhine 
with the French army, and ſtaid on the German 
ſide ſix weeks, offering battle to the Prince. But 
after the return of the Landgrave of Heſſe, his 
Highneſs paſſed the Rhine likewiſe in his turn, 
and, in conjunction with the other forces, march- 
ed towards Philipſburg, without attempting any 
thing againſt it. They afterwards advanced near 
the marſhal, and had the pleaſure to bombard him 
in his trenches, and in his head quarters at Neu- 
ſtadt. However, not caring to attempt any thing 
more, by reaſon the enemy were ſtrongly en- 
trenched, and being alſo diſappointed in his in- 
curſion into Lorrain, his highneſs, after he had 
raiſed great contributions, and got ſeveral hoſta- 
ges, repaſſed the river on the 8th of October, 
and marched into winter- quarters; which the 
French, much about the fame time, did like- 
wile. 


Muſtapha was again in perſon at the head of In Hun- 
a very powerful army near Belgrade : yet the g, 2 
Flector of Saxony, tinding his forces in a very," 1 


good condition, determin'd either to attack him, 
or, in caſe he declin'd fighting, to ſet down be- 
fore ſome conſiderable place. Temeſwaer was 
pitch'd on for a ſiege, whether out of a real de- 
{ign to take it, or only as a feint, is uncertain: 
but ſcarce were the batteries raiſed againſt it, when 
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advice came, that the Sultan had crofled the 
Danube, and was approaching with his whole 
army. Tho” this was a falſe report, the Elector 
raiſed the ſiege, and marched to meet the Otto- 
man Emperor; till finding his miſtake, he re- 
turn'd, and reſum'd his former undertaking, 
This had the defir'd effect. Muſtapha now ad- 
vanced in earneſt, to drive him from before the 
place; and the Elector decamped, to obſerve the 
motions of his enemy, and the ſituation of their 
ground. On the 21ſt of Auguſt, towards cloſe 
of day, the Turkiſh cavalry came pouring down 
upon the Chriſtians with great fury ; but were ſo 
warmly received, that they were ſoon forced to 
retire. The Imperialiſts deſign was to have 
driven them upon their footz of which they were 
diſappointed, by the too fudden coming on of 
the night. Next day the Imperialiſts had orders 
toretreat, becauſe the Turks were ſo poſted, that 
there was no coming at them without great diſ- 
advantage. But four days after the Turks were 
in motion likewiſe, fetching a compaſs to ſur- 
round the Chriſtians. This, at length, occa- 
ſion'd a general engagement; which was ſo ob- 
ſtinately maintain'd on both ſides, that ſcarce 
either could well be ſaid to obtain the victory: 
for tho' the Germans kept the field, and the 
Turks retired and entrenched themſelves, the 
retreat of the Germans ſoon after, without at- 


temping any thing farther, ſhew*d they had no- 
thing to boaſt of. The loſs, in all 15 ce, 
6 5 1 ne 


was not very different, the Imper ver 


magnifying that of the Turks to above ooo, and 
acknowledging 3000 on their own fide. The 
Emperor had, however, one conſiderable ad- 
vantage this year, by the taking of the ſtrong 
caſtle of Uranogratz, and the fort of Tuderaw, 
both in Croatia; thoſe places ſerving, for the 
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future, as a barrier againſt any incurſions on that 
ſide. 
On the gth of May, in the year 1697, pur- 1697. 
ſuant to preliminaries before ſettled, a treaty of The trea- 
ace was enter'd upon at Ryſwick, a palace be- — Ryſ- 
— to his Britannic majeſty, between the ple- 
nipotentianes of France on one fide, and thoſe 
of the Emperor, the Empire, England, Spain, 
and the States-general, on the other. The me- 
diator pitch'd upon was Charles XI, King of 
Sweden, who ſent his embaſſador, the baron of 
Lillienroot, to repreſent his perſon : but that 
monarch ſoon after dying, the mediation was 
from that time continu'd in the name of his 
ſon, Charles XII, afterwards ſo famous, but then 
a minor. Tho' the allies drew up their preten- 
ſions, they refuſed at firſt to give the French 
lenipotentiaries a copy of them, till they had 
eclared, that they had received their maſter's 
orders to give them theirs: but the French in- 
ſiſting, that they had nothing to demand, and 
were ready to anſwer whatever was demanded of 
them, the allies alter'd their reſolution, and pro- 
ceeded to treat of commerce, and a ceſſation of 
arms. It was ſome time, however, before they 
enter d upon the diſcuſſion of particular grie- 
vances, ſeveral intervening accidents, as uſual, re- 
tarding the negociations. Mean while each par- 
ty expected ſuch news from one quarter or an- 
other, as might favour its reſpective intereſts. 
Among the many candidates for the crown of Elector of 


themſelves ſure of carrying their point. The King of 


upon James Sobieſki, ſon of che late King, 2 
brother-in-law both to the Emperor, and the 
EleQor of Bavaria. But theſe alliances, inſtead 
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of promoting, did but prejudice his intereſt, 
and rais'd in the Poliſh Lords a jealouſy of his 
power. It was neceſſary, therefore, that ſome 
other candidate ſhould be eſpouſed, in order to 
rival the Prince of Conti. The Elector of 
Saxony, who had ſcarce been thought to have 
any ſuch deſign, was this competitor, and ma- 
naged with great addreſs. About the latter end 
of the ſpring he went to Vienna, under pretence 
of concerting meaſures for an enſuing campaign 
in Hungary, where, it was given out, he was 
again to command the Imperial forces : but his 
ſecret intention was to enter into ſuch meaſures 
with the Emperor, as might ſecure to him the 
erown of Poland, with a view to which he re- 
nounced the Lutheran, and embraced the Catho- 
lic religion. When he departed from Vienna, 
the talk was various, and ſome did not ſcruple 
to ſay, that he had differ'd with the Emperor, 
which made him quit the command in Hungary. 
When he got home, and began to raiſe forces, 
the Elector of Brandenburg took the alarm, and 
imaginꝰd ſomewhat was intended againſt him: 
but the motion of thoſe forces towards the fron- 
tiers of Poland ſoon removed this miſtake, 
and clear d up the difficnlty. The confederate 

2828 finding the prejudice too ſtrong againſt 
obieſk1, gave their intereſt to the Elector Au- 
guſtus, who was choſen by a majority of twenty- 
one, and declared by the biſhop of Cujavia, 
notwithſtanding that the Prince of Conti had 
been before return'd by the archbiſhop of 

SGneſna. 

Peace The arrival of this news, at Ryſwick, ex- 
1 tremely mortify d the French plenipotentiaries. 
„ieee However, the conferences went on, and the 
French offer'd to his Catholic majeſty Tournay, 
Conde, Menin, and Ypres, as an equivalent for 
Luxem- 
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Luxemburg ; and for Straſburg they offer'd to 
reſign to the Emperor Briſac, Philipſburg, and 
Friburg. At length, on the 2oth of Septem- 
ber, the Engliſh, Spaniſh, and French plenipo- 
tentiaries ſign'd their reſpective treaties with 
France, a little after midnight. 'The Imperial 
miniſters for ſome time ſtood out, and openly 
proteſted againſt what had been done, declaring, 
it was now & ſecond time that peace had been 
conchided with France (meaning the firſt at 
Nimeguen) in which the Emperor and the Em- 
pire had been excluded; that therefore the 

bares of the Empire, for the future, would not 
be ſo eaſily wrought upon to make alliances. 
His Imperial majeſty, however, had time given 
him to weigh the matter maturely : which hav- 


mg done, at laſt, on the 3oth of October, a peace 


was likewiſe concluded between him and Lewis 
XIV, the particulars of which need not be here 
enumerated. | 

Tho' a ſuſpenſion of arms had been 
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The 


on, during this intervening time ; yet the news battle of 


of it did not arrive ſoon enough at the Prince of 
Baden's camp, near the Rhine, to prevent his 
taking the caſtle of Eberemburg. But it was a 
ſufficient mortification to the * Oi that the 
glorious ſucceſs of his arms in Hungary, under 
Prince Eugene of Savoy (who this year for the 
firſt time commanded in chief) was not known 
ſoon enough at Ryſwick to ſtop the hands of 
his confederates, and prevent their ſigning the 

ace, till the French comply'd farther with the 

mperor and Empire's demands. It was too 
late, however, now. to retract what had been 
done, and all that Leopold had left, was to 
make the beſt terms he could for himielf, upon 
this joyful news. This battle was won the 11th 
of September, but nine days before the conclu- 
ſion 


ta. 
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fion of peace. It begun but two hours before 
night; great part of the Turkiſh army, not ſuſ- 
png an attack, having paſs'd over the river 

ibiſcus. Never was victory more complete, 
nor ſlaughter more bloody. The Turks loſt 


their Grand Vizir, twenty-ſeven baſhaws, and 


above 20,000 men, who were all lain on the 
field of battle. They had, beſides, 10 or 
12,000 drown'd in the river, 6000 wounded, 
and ſome, tho" not many, made priſoners. The 
value of the booty amounted to ſeveral millions. 
There were 6000 waggons, laden with ammu- 
nition and proviſions, 6000 camels, 3000 horſes, 
and a very great number of other cattle; 100 
pieces of large cannon, and 60 field pieces; 
500 drums, and as many colours; 48 pair of 
kettle drums ; the Grand Signor's tent, valued 
at above 40,000 florins ; and a chariot, with ſix 
horſes, wherein were ten women of the Sultan's 
ſeraglio. Muſtapha himſelf, full of wrath and 

: indignation, was among the firſt that fled. 
An incur- As nothing conſiderable previous to this 
ſion into, action, except the reduction of ſome malcon- 
Boſnia. tents by Prince Vaudemont, had happen'd this 
year in Hungary; fo the victory came too late 
in the year to be greatly improved. All that 
was farther done, this campaign, was the making 
an incurſion into Baſie, alan: the ſoldiers 

* return'd with a conſidorable booty. 

1698. It could not but be expected that the Turks, 
Peace of after this terrible ſhock, ſhould deſire peace. 
| Co. The Emperor's demands ran very high, and 
both armies again took the field. However, 
thro” the interpoſition of Lord Paget and Mr 
Collier, the Britiſh and Dutch miniſters at the 
Porte, his Imperial majeſty began to hearken to 
terms of accommodation. A treaty was accord- 
ingly ſet on foot at Carlowitz, under the media- 
tion 
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tion of England and Holland, in which not 
only the Emperor, but the Venetians and Poles, 
enter d into a negotiation with the Turks. Some 
differences, according to cuſtom, ariſing, the 
plenipotentiaries were obliged to ſend to their 
reſpective maſters, before they could proceed. 
The peace _ I 
Turks was ſign'd the 26th of January, 1699, 
and that of the Poles a few days after: but 
Venetians ſtall * out, it was yo th of 
February before they were prevail'd upon to 
fubſcribe. By the treaties at large, to which 
] can only refer, may be feen the great acqutſi- 
tions and advantages gained from the Mahome- 
tans by this e, eſpecially by his Imperial 
majeſty, who been engaged with them in a 
bloody and expenſive war, of fifteen years con- 
tinuance. 
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1699. 


When Lewis XIV gave peace to Europe, by Origin of 
the treaty of Ryſwick, it was but to be ready the laſt 
for an event, which was every day expected. general 


elder branch of the houſe of Auſtria, was in a 
languiſhing condition. This put the powers of 
Europe into ſome commotion, as there were 
ſeveral who claim'd the ſucceſſion to the vaſt do- 
minions of that monarchy. The Dauphin of 
France, ſon of Lewis XIV and Mana-The- 
refa the ſiſter of Charles, would have had 
the moſt inconteſtable right, had not a formal 
renunciation of ſuch right been made at the mar- 
riage of his parents. Next to him in deſcent, 
and conſequently firſt on this occaſion, was the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, grandſon to a 
younger ſiſter of the King of Spain, who had 
married the Emperor. His Imperial majeſty, as 
head of the hout: of Auſtria, had alſo a claim 
for himſelf and his ſons. Es 

ET; : 6 


Charles II, King of Spain, in whom ended tile 
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ſtood, when the ſickly King, at the inſtigation 
of his Britannic majeſty, declared the Prince of 
Bavaria his heir and ſucceſſor, to the excluſion 
of the Princes of France. 

The trea- Lewis XIV, piqu'd at this indignity, yet 
ties of thinking it beſt for the preſent to ſtifle his re- 
Partition. ſentment, a — to the Engliſh court, 
by count Tallard his embaſſador, a plan of the 
famous partition treaty, which diſmember'd 
Naples, Sicily, and ſome other places, from the 
Spaniſh dominions, in favour of the Dauphin, 
and the duchy of Milan in favour of the Arch- 
duke Charles, leaving the reſt to the Electoral 
Prince. No one can tell what France would 
have done, in caſe this treaty had come to take 
place: but the principal heir dying before the 
reſent poſſeſſor, Lewis had then ſome pretence 
or renewing his claim. As it was not proper, 
however, to do this openly, he conſented to the 
temporary expedient of another treaty, by which 
the Archduke was alloted what had been before 
ſettled on the Electoral Prince, and the Duke of 
Lorrain was to have the duchy of Milan, in 
lieu of his own, which Lewis was to annex to 
his dominions. But while the other contracting 
powers relied on the faith of this ſolemn agree- 
ment, the King of France, by dint of bribery, 
prevail'd on the Spaniſh miniſtry, and after- 
wards on the court of Rome, to procure a will 
from the declining King, in favour of the Duke 
of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the Dauphin. Mean 
while he kept up his army, as in time of war, 
tho* all the other parties had diſbanded theirs, 
and march'd great bodies of troops to the bor- 
ders of Spain and the Netherlands, there to be 

ready at the firſt notice. FEA 
Kinder On the firit of November, 1700, the King 
Spain of Spain dies, and a courier from his council is 
des. immedi- 
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immediately diſpatch'd to the court of France, 
with advice of the diſpoſition made in his will, 
and a requeſt that the Duke of Anjou, now 
their Sovereign, may be ſent among them. 
Lewis ſeemingly heſitates at accepting, what he 
had been at ſo much pains and expence to ſe- 
cure : but at laſt conſents, with advice of his 
council, and marches his forces into the Spaniſh 
provinces, under the denomination of neutral 
troops. In a word, he acknowledges the Duke 
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of Anjou for King of Spain, by the name of ® 


Philip V ; gives advice thereof to the Spanifh 
regency, and to all the courts in Europe, This 
was the riſe of that long war, the tranſactions 
of which will fill up not only a great 


2 of the 
remainder of En rok reign, but of the whole 


reign of his ſon Joſeph, and the firſt years of 
that of the late Emperor Charles VI. 


Lewis XIV left not a ſtone unturned, at Senſe of 
Vienna, London, and the Hague, by his mini- the ſeveral 
ſter the Marquis de Villars, and the Counts of courts of 


Tallard, Briord, and D' Avaux, that the motives 
which induced him to prefer the acceptance of 
his Catholic majeſty's will, before the treaty of 
e might „ 4 17 King Wil- 
iam plainly teſtified, by all his conduct, that he 
# diſapproved the meaſures of the French court. 
The States-general ſhewed leſs reſolution, ſince 
their high mightineſſes acknowledged King Phi- 
lip. The Elector of Bavaria, governor of the 
N erlands, and his brother, the Elector of Co- 
logn, enter'd into an alliance with France. The 
Emperor, reſenting to the laſt degree this inva- 
ſion of his rights, would hearken to no propoſi- 
tions whatſoever. The Swiſs and the Griſons 
refuſed to acknowledge the new King; while 
the Duke of Savoy, at once, gave into the ſenti- 

ments of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. Prince 


Vcn.ent, 


oe. 
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Vaudemont, governor of the Milaneſe, received 
with ſubmiſſion the orders of Madrid and Ver- 
ſailles. Pope Clement XI was one of the firſt 
who acknowledged the young monarch, in hopes 
that ſuch conceſſion might ſecure Italy from an 


* war. | 
| this Eeuntion of affairs, the Emperor expe- 
rienced too late his miſtake, and the fatal effects 
of neglecting the advice of his moſt able coun- 
cillors. The Catholic King had applied to him, 
with great earneſtneſs, for troops to ſecure the 
Italian dominions, and would have received the 
Archduke into Spain before his death. Prince Eu- 
gene was among thoſe, who thought the compli- 
ance with both highly neceſſary ; but had the miſ- 
fortune to vote with the minority. As the thing 
was now paſt recall, it was proper to find ſome 
way of nase matters back to their firſt ſitua- 
tion, and of ſecuring by arms the rights of the 
houſe of Auſtria. The court of Vienna was ſen- 
ſible it had ſeveral friends in Spain, Naples, Mi- 
lan, and other States of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
who would be ready to eſpouſe its intereſt, when 
they found it in a capacity to ſupport them. 
Thus tle war was reſolved on, in expectation 
that Eugland, Holland, and even the whole 
Empire, would join their forees, to prevent the 
ſtorin which threaten'd all Europe, in caſe the 
houſe of Bourbon ſhould obtain all the kingdoms 
and ſtates of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
Italy being reſolved on for the ſeat of the war, 
the Emperor ſettled with Count Mansfeldt, Prince 
Lewis of Baden, Prince Eugene, and other ge- 
nerals and miniſters, the number of troops to be 
employ' d in every part of the ſervice. It was 
concluded, that the army in Italy, under Prince 
Eugene, ſhould conſiſt of 19,200 foot, Coõ 
horſe, and 4000 dragoons; and that 22 
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Rhine, under the Prince of Baden, of 14,400 
foot, 4000 horſe, and 2000 dragoons. Three 
other armies, leſs than theſe, were to be kept up, 


for the defence of the hereditary countries, Hun- 
gary, and Sclavonia. | 
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The greateſt difficulty that now attended the State of 
Emperor, was to find out ſome Italian Prince, Italy. 


who would ſupply him with a fortified place, to 
ſecure a retreat. Palazuoli, the Duke of Guaſ- 
talla's miniſter, aſſured him directly, upon appli- 
cation, that he might without all doubt ſend his 
troops into the territories of his maſter, where 
they would meet with a favourable reception, 
and all the conveniencies requiſite for their quar- 
ters. The Duke of Modena did not expreſs 
himſelf in ſuch plain terms, but aſſured the Em- 
peror, that when his troops were in a capacity to 
aſſiſt him, he would declare openly in his favour. 
I have before mention'd the Duke of Savoy; and 
his highneſs of Mantua was alſo engaged, tho' 
without declaring, in the French intereſt. Lewis 
employ'd likewiſe all his miniſters in Germany, 
with the Princes and States of the Empire, to 


engage them to make no attempt againſt the two 


crowns: and, what ſurpriſed every body, the 
perſecutor of his own ſubjects offer'd his aſſiſtance 
to the German Proteſtants, in order to their ob- 


taining full ſatisfaction according to the treaty of 


Weſtphalia . 


Tho” King William acknowledg'd the Duke of 1701. 


Anjou in April, 1701, he did 1t only to gain . e 


time : for the ſame ſummer he ſet on foot the 


Hol- 


land pre- 


grand alliance, to recover the Spaniſh dominions pare 
out of that Prince's hands; and no ſooner was war. 


d' Avaux, the French embaſſador, departed from 
Holland, but great preparations were made on 
all ſides for begining the war. England and the 

| States- 


for 
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* States-general were equally active and induſtrious, 


Eugene 


Hodtilities 
2 in which Charles V gave to the Spaniſh branch of 
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both in fiting out fleets, and raiſing land forces. 
As the Milaneſe is a fief of the Empire, 


his houſe, the ſucceſſion of it was in ſome mea- 


ſure independant of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and the 
heirs of that branch failing by the death of the 


late King of Spain, it returned of courſe to the 
Emperor. However, the two Kings inſiſted, 
that that ſtate was a part of the ſucceſſion of 
Charles II, granted to Philip V, tho” of a family 
not related by the heirs male to that of Auſtria. 
To get poſſeſſion of this, Lewis XIV declared 
the Duke of Savoy Generaliſſimo of his army in 
Italy, and agreed to pay him a ſubſidy of 60,000 
crowns a month, in conſideration of 2500 horſe, 
and- 8000 foot, which that Prince was to furniſh. 
Lewis ſent the beſt of his own troops to join 
theſe; and the Duke of Mantua, for a promiſe 
of 36,000 crowns per month, which were never 

aid, received 5000 of them into his capita]. 

hus the French general, Catinat, commited 
the firſt act of hoſtility in Italy, and from Man- 
tua took poſſeſſion of ſeveral other places, in the 
Modeneſe and Parmeſan, which he thought ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the penetration of Prince Eu- 
gene into the Milaneſe. Towards the end of 
April, however, that Prince appear'd at the head 


of the Imperial troops, whoſe rendezvous was 


appointed between Trent and Roveredo : and as 


| ſoon as they aſſembled together he order*d them 


to march towards the Veroneſe, refolving to open 
himſelf a paſſage ſword in hand. 
Catinat having marched 18,000 men toward 


| penetrates Chiuſa, near the lake of Guarda, Prince Eugen; 


into Italy, 


and wins me a : 
the action regiments to an eminence, with his cannon an- 


at Carpi, noy*d the enemy's camp; mean while he gave 


took a ſurvey of his poſts, and ordering ſeveral 


fuch 
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ſuch inſtructions, that in leſs than 24 hours a 
road was made ſix miles long, and nine foot 
broad, thro* which the carriages, equipages, and 
artillery paſſed, without obſtruction or inconve- 
nience. Catinat, ſurpriſed to the laſt degree, 
removed to ſecure other defiles ; but Eugene, 
having croſs'd over the mountains, marched to 
the banks of the Adige, and encamp'd in the 
neighbourhood of Verona. In a word, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all Europe, that Prince over- 
came difficulties that were thought inſuperable, 
and amuſed the marſhal with various motions, 
till he brought him to extend his army round an 
elbow of the Tartaro, ſo that he could nor eaſily 
draw it together. Then croſſing that river, at 
the poſt of Carpi, he defeated a part of the ene- 
my before the reſt came up, and by an action 
which laſted only an hour, and ſeem'd a trifle in 
itſelf, obtained a deciſive victory. The French 
immediately retreated towards the Mincio, aban- 
don'd all the poſts on that river, left the gariſon 
of Caſtiglione to be made priſoners of war, and 
never halted (Prince Eugene ſtill continuing at 
their heels) till they had got on the weſt ſide of 
the Oglio, not thinking themſelves ſafe without 
a river between them and the Germans. | 

Lewis XIV, confounded at the retreat of his And the | 
army, order'd forty battalions, and ſeven regi- battle of 
ments of horſe, to reinforce it, under marſhal hiari. 
de Villeroy. He and Catinat repaſs'd the river, 
to give battle to the Prince: but repaſs'd it to 
their coſt ; for his highneſs, having got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the poſt of Chiari, diſpoſed his whole | 
army in ſuch a manner, that the French, at the | 
inſtigation of Villeroy, attack'd it to great dif- | 
advantage, without knowing it to be more tan | 
a party, and in oo * time loſt above 2000 ©. | 
men, to no purpoſe, Eugene had only 36 men „ 
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1702. 
War de- 
clared 
againſt 
France. 
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killed, and kept his ground both when the ene- 
my advanced, and when they retreated. As he 
was much inferior to the French, it had been im- 
rudent to offer them battle in the open field: 
ut his parties had uſually the advantage in 
ſkirmiſhes, of which there happen'd many in fix 
weeks, for during that time the armies lay within 
2 le of each other. It was glorious enough 
for the Prince, that he forced them to decamp 
firſt, and retire into winter quarters. By this 
means he got poſſeſſion of all the towns in the 
Mantuan, Hay An capital and Goito, and ſoon 
after ſurpriſed Mirandola. Above twenty places, 
with their gariſons, fell thus into his hands. 
England and Holland not having yet declared, 
nothing paſſed this ſummer in the Netherlands, 
tho' an army was drawn together on each fide. 
Lewis had poſſeſſion of all the towns there, and 


| ſeveral others upon the Rhine and the Maeſe, 


His proclamation of the Pretender, . upon the 
death of King James, increaſed the. ardor of 
King William and the Engliſh nation to attack 
him: which they were juſt upon the point of 
doing when that monarch, by a fall from his 
horſe, left his three crowns to the Princeſs of 
Denmark, his ſiſter-in-law, She, the Emperor, 
and the States-general, all declared war early in 
the ſpring, and the Earl of Marlborough was 
appointed to command the armies of England 
and Holland. 


Campaign The firſt enterpriſe of the confederates, before 


on the 
Maeſe. 


the arrival of this general, was partly unfortu- 
nate. Keyſerſwaert, an important place, was 
beſieged, and, for want of having taken the true 


meaſures, the ſiege became long and bloody, 


tho? at laſt ſucceſsful. The motions of Tallard 
and Boufflers, whoſe armies were ſuperior to the 
allies, greatly alarm'd the Dutch, and the = 
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of m was prevented only by the vigilance of 
Count Tilly, and the Earl of Athlone. Boufflers 
had meditated no leſs than the ſurpriſal of Nime- 
- - guen, and thought himſelf ſure of the enterpriſe : 
but the event made abundant amends for the 
danger, and that general, with his pupil the Duke 
of Burgundy, kept himſelf all the reſt of the 
campaign upon the defenſive. The arrival of the 
Earl of Marlborough gave a new face to affairs: 
he offered battle, and was refuſed ; and the 
French, with only making one unſucceſsful at- 
tempt on Hulſt, were witneſſes to the taking of 
Venlo, Stevenſwaert, Ruremonde, and Liege. 


759 


As France was thus unſucceſsful on the Maeſe, On the 
misfortune accompany' d her alſo beyond the Rhine. 


Rhine. Prince Lewis of Baden, who com- 
manded there under Joſeph King of the Romans, 
made himſelf maſter of the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Landau, under the very noſe of marſhal Catinat, 
whoſe army was indeed inferior to that of the 


Emperor. 


But the good genius of France did not Elector of 


long delay, in fome meaſure, to qualify the ca- Bavaria 
lamity that threaten'd her from this loſs. The declares. 


Elector of Bavaria, hitherto impenetrable, tho? 
in ſecret alliance with Lewis XIV, threw off the 
maſk, and poſſeſſed himſelf by ſurpriſe of the 
Imperial city of Ulm, to puniſh, as he pre- 
tended, the circles of Suabia and Franconia, for 
having taken part with the Emperor, notwith- 
ſtanding a treaty they had made with his Elec- 
toral highneſs, for maintaining the tranquility of 
the Empire. This unexpected action was fol- 
low'd by his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's orders to 

the marquis de Villars, to march with a part of 
his army on the other ſide of the Rhine, in or- 


der to join the Elector, who was advancing 


thro* the Black Foreft. 
| R 2 The 
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The marquis march'd directiy to Huninge 
with 32 abode and 36 fquadrons, in — 
to paſs the Rhine there: but the vigilant Prince 
Lewis of Baden prevented him, and render'd 
that paſſage much more difficult than it was 
imagin'd at the court of Verſailles. In a word, 
it produced a very bloody engagement between 
Freidlingen and Eſlingen, in which no leſs than 
4000 gnen, on In, remain'd dead on the 
ſpot. The Imperialiſts being without cavalry, 
1 therefore . weaker than the French. 
and perceiving that count de Guiſcard was ar- 
riv'd with freſh ſuccours, thought fit to retire, 
and leave the French maſters of the field of 


battle, after they had kept it ſix hours. For 


this action, which the court of France call'd a 
complete victory, Villars got a marſhal's ba- 
toon: but that it was no great advantage a 
pear'd ſoon after, when the new marſhal refuſed 
a ſecond engagement, repaſs'd the Rhine, found 
the projected junction impracticable, and ſuffer d 
the taking of Treves and Traerbach. 

As to the ſituation of things in Italy, Prince 
Eugene had well nigh cauſed a revolution in 
Naples; and Cremona, the ſtrongeſt town in all 
Lombardy, had like to have fallen into his 
hands. He actually ſurpriz'd it, and kept poſ- 
ſeſſion eight hours, carrying off with him mar- 


ſhal Villeroy priſoner. But the deſign on Naples 


was diſcover d by ſome of the principal actors; 
and that on Cremona fail'd at Faſt, or want of 
a punctual obedience to his orders. After this 
the Duke of Vendome, who was ſent to replace 
Villeroy, ſeem'd a little to retrieve the French 
affairs in Italy, where the Prince was abundantly 
too weak: but his highneſs had carried off this 
general too, from his head quarters, to bear the 
other company, if the officer, who had the 
manage 
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management of that affair, had executed it with 
as much dexterity as the general had concerted 
it. Vendome return'd the affront, by canno- 
nading the Prince's quarters. "7G; 


Upon the arrival of King Philip in Italy, it King Phi- 


was to be expected that the utmoſt efforts would lip arrives 
be made there. Accordingly a party of Impe- there. 
rial horſe, under general Viſconti, —— a 
defeat at Santa Vittoria. The conſequence of 
this advantage was the reduction of the Mode- 
neſe; which ſtraiten'd Prince Eugene ſo much, 
that, being in no condition to come to a general 
engagement, with an army of 24,000 men 
againſt 40,000, he did all in his power to avoid 
it; at the ſame time omiting no precautions for 
the ſecurity of his gariſons at Oſtiglia, Gua- 
ſtalla, Mirandola, and Luzzara. 
King 9 expecting a rein forcement daily Battle or 

from Prince Vaudemont, march'd up towards the Luzzara. 
laſt of theſe places. Eugene now found, that if 
he defer*d coming to blows any longer, he muſt 
do it upon yet more unequal terms. He there- 
fore thought fit to attack the young King, and 
marſhal Vendome, before the arrival of thoſe 
ſuccours. After being prevented in a ſtratagem, 
which muſt have gain'd him a complete victory, 
he march'd .out of his entrenchments on the 
15th of Auguſt, and met the enemy. Upon 
this, there happen'd one of the moſt bloody 
and obſtinate battles, that had been heard of in 
the memory of man, the fire of which was 
more terrible than had ever been. known. The 
iſſue of it was, that the French, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſuperiority of 16,909 in 40,000, were 
beaten above a thouſand paces from the field 
of action; tho* they afterwards took Luzzara 
by means of their reinforcements, after a ſiege 
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* of eleven days. The Loſs on both ſides in this 
battle was very great, and nearly equal. 
In the enſuing campaign, the diet of Ratiſbon 


Campaign took ſo vigorous a reſolution in favour of the 


common cauſe, againſt France and the Elector 
of Bavaria, as made the courts of Verſailles and 
Munich very uneaſy. Leſt the effects ſhould an- 
ſwer the menaces of the diet, Lewis XIV re- 
ſolved early in the ſpring, or rather in the win- 
ter, to prevent the Imperialiſts, and open a way 
of communication with the Bavarians. The 
French attack*d, in the begining of March, the 
important fortreſs of Kehl, which ſurrender'd 
ten or twelve days after opening the trenches, 
That place being thus taken, and all the torts 
and lines along the river Kintſhe abandoned by 
the Germans, Prince Lewis of Baden drew all 
his forces into the lines of Stolhoffen, wherein 
he was attack*d in April by M. de Villars, with 
ſuch an army, that, without the timely ſuccour 
of fifteen Dutch battalions, under the command 
of major-general Goor, thoſe lines would have 
been forced, and the whole Empire expoſed to 
the French. But theſe latter, being repuls'd with 
loſs in that attack, turn'd back on a ſudden to- 
wards Offenburg, and, without any oppoſition, 
march'd thro* paſſes and defiles, which were 
thought impracticable, towards the Danube, 
where they join'd the Elector of Bavaria, who 
had already gain'd ſeveral advantages over the 
Imperialiſts, and taken ſome ſtrong placcs. 
This ſucceſs of the French obliged Prince 
Lewis to weaken his forces on the Rhine, to 
cover Franconia and Suabia, leſt thoſe two 
circles ſhould be perſuaded to embrace the neu- 
trality, offer'd them by France, 


Princo 
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Prince Lewis had all the time he could deſire An at- 
to effect his deſigns; for the French and Bava- tempt to 
rians had another project of more im ce enn 
view, which obliged them to divide their forces. nication 
This new project was to _—_ a communication with Italy 
between their army on the Danube, and the prevent- 
French forces in Italy ; which would have obliged ed. 
Prince Eugene to abandon the latter, and might 
have proved the ruin of the whole empire. Ac- 
cordingly, the Elector of Bavaria marched into 
the county of Tirol, where he took in a few days 
ſo many important poſts, that had the Duke of 
Vendome march'd into the Trentine at the ſame 
time, it is very lkiely his Electoral highmeſs would 
 Mave ſucceeded in that great enterpriſe. What re- 
tarded the march of the Duke of Vendome, was 
the difficulty of undertaking, which he = de 
lated for ſome time with his cout. Theſe delays, 
in all human probability, were the means of ſaving 
the Empire: for ſome Imperial troops, with the 
brave boors of Tirol, had time to draw together 
againſt the Bavarians, whom they defeated in ſeve- 
ral rencounters, and at laſt beat out of their coun- 
try, retaking all the poſts they had ſeized, ex- 

_ cept Kuffitein. They then marched againſt the 
French, who had already advanced to Trent, 
and oblig'd them likewiſe to retire. The biſhop 
of Brixen, more a ſoldier than a prieſt, diſtin- 

guiſhed himſelf on this occaſion. 5 

The Elector of Bavaria having rejoin'd the A project 
French, who continued all this while entrenched of Prince 
near Dillingen, between Ulm and Donawert, Lewis — 
parted once more from them; and Prince Lewis p dhe ge. 
of Baden, having notice of his deſign to ſeize feat of 
Augſburg, notwithſtanding an agreement of neu- count Sti- 
2 concluded for that city, his highneſs di- rum. 
vided likewiſe his forces, marching with all poſ- 
fible ſpeed to cover that place, where he arrived 
Juſt as the van- guard of By Bavanans appear'd 
Sy 4+ in 
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in ſight. This happy ſucceſs of Prince Lewis 
put him upon a deſign of greater conſequence; 
the execution of which would at once cut off all 
communication between the enemy and the 
country of Bavaria: but the Elector and Marſhal 
Villars, having timely notice of the march of 
count Stirum towards Donawert, quitted the banks 
of the river Lech, with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and 
marched with ſo much diligence, that count Sti- 
rum found himſelf on a ſudden attack'd in form 
by the main army, and in the rear by the marquis 
Duſſon, who came out of his entrenchments at 
Dillingen. That action happen'd near Hockſtedt, 
and proved very unfortunate to the Imperialiſts, 
tho* they did not loſe a great number of men; 
for the loſs of their cannon and baggage ren- 
der'd that body, in a manner, unſerviceable du- 
ring the reſt of the campaign. 
Several This diſgrace, and the taking of Briſac, which 
—_ are was treacherouſly ſurrender'd to the Duke of 
by che Burgundy, defeated the projects of Prince Lewis 
French, of Baden, whoſe forces, being divided, did no- 
&c, thing at all; while, on the other hand, the 
French improv'd that favourable opportunity. 
To conclùde the campaign, they retook the for- 
treſs of Landau, notwithſtanding the brave re- 
ſiſtance of the governor, and count Tallard ob- 
tained a victory over the Prince of Heſſe Caſſel's 
army, ſent to relieve the place. Kempten and 
Augſburg had the ſame fate; and never was the 
Empire in ſuch danger. The delays and unſeaſon- 
able diſputes of its members, were the occaſion 
of ſo many diſgraces to the common cauſe, and 
furniſh*'d opportunities for all the advantages to 
the enemy, | 
Campaign In a word, the Queen of England and the States- 
* 3 general were the only powers engaged in the 
erm confederacy, that anſwer'd, by real effects, their 
treaties and engagements, Their forces * 
| I 
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the Netherlands, acted the offenſive part upon the 
Rhine and the Maeſe, thoꝰ they were weaken'd by 
15 battalions, ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Empire. 
There the Duke (late Earl) of Malborough took 
Bonne, Huy, and Limburg, open'd the commu- 
nication of thoſe rivers, and added all the country 
between them to his former conqueſts. The 
Dutch, indeed, under Baron Opdam, received a 
ſhock in the battle of Eckeren; which however 
had no bad conſequences, and only raiſed the re- 
putation of their brave infantry. | 
Lewis XIV, who omited nothing to give Troubles - - 
the, Emperor new trouble, was the cauſe why in Hun- 
his Imperial majeſty could not make greater 87: 
efforts. He had prevail'd on Prince Ragotzi 
to take arms in Hungary, and furniſh'd him 
with money for troops and proviſions. No- 
thing, on that ſide, was wanting but the Turk, 
who had ſuffer'd too much already to begin the 
war again. At the ſame time there was another 
alarm from the North, where Charles XII, by 
his rapid ſucceſſes againſt Denmark, Muſcovy, 
and Poland, began to ſpread terror in the Empire. 
The Hungarian inſurrection, however, was what 
gave the Emperor moſt uneaſineſs. Prince Ra- 
gotzi, and Count Berzini, another malcontent, 
made moſt terrible ravages in Upper Hungary. 
The firſt, tho* beaten by general 1 
was ſtill at the head of 10, ooo men, with whom, 
and in conjunction with Berzini, he had over- 
run the country, and ſpread deſolation where- 
ever he came. Preſburg itſelf was in ſuch dan- 
ger, that the court was oblig'd to take away 
the crown of Hungary, and carry it to Vienna. 
The Emperor, to ſtop the progreſs of theſe Eugene 
malcontents, who ſeem'd to threaten Auſtria ſent thi- 


itſelf, order'd the Daniſh troops in Italy, that Wer. 
were in his pay, to march into Hungary, in- 
tending 
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tending to join with them 12,000 Pruſſians. 


He nominated Prince Eugene to command theſe 
troops; who repairing to Preſburg, ſent out 


ſeveral detachments to hinder the rebels from 

advancing. This, indeed, was all: he could do, 

as the troops promiſed him were not ſent, and 

his little army conſiſted chiefly of new-rais'd 
Auſtrian militia. | 

The Duke I have before mention'd Marſhal Vendome's 

1 attempt to join the Elector of Bavaria: but this 

with was not all that happen'd remarkable this year 

France. in Italy. The Duke of Savoy, whom Prince 

| Eugene had been all along tampering with, came 

ſecretly into the alliance againit France. Lewis 

XIV, having. diſcover'd his intrigues, was fo 

extreme angry, that he took revenge on his 

troops in French pay, and made them priſoners 

of war. The Duke, in return, arreſted the em- 

baſſadors of France and Spain, diſpatch'd cour- 

riers to London, Vienna, and Hungary, ſhut 

up the gates of Turin, impriſon'd all the 

rench in his dominions, diſarmed a regiment 

of French horſe, ſeized 300 cheſts of muſkets, 

and, finally, declared war againſt France in 

October. Lewis hereupon wrote a menacing 

letter, and his royal highneſs ſeemed on the point 

of being diveſted of his dominions by the Duke 

of Vendome, when Count Staremberg's famous 

march, by which he eluded all the ſtratagems of 

the French Marſhal, and join'd the diſtreſs'd 

Prince at Canelli, who had already loſt moſt of 


his gariſons, inſpired him with new reſolution 


to ſtand by the alliance. 


TheArch- Tho' this war was undertaken in behalf of the 


duke de- houſe of Auſtria, of which the Emperor was 


clar'd uf | : | 
King of chief; yet the confederate powers, jealous leſt the 


dominions of both branches of that houſe ſhould 


_ unite in one perſon, and thereby erect a power 


equal 
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equal to what they fear'd in the houfe of Bour- .: --- 
bon, inſiſted, that his Imperial majefty ſhould 
give up his own claims on the Spaniſh monar- 
chy, in favour of 4 — age ge — his ſe- 
cond ſon. Accordingly, his 1al majeſty, 
in full council, made a formal aces of his 
ſaid rights to the King of the Romans, and the 

King of the Romans ſolemnly transfer d them to 

his brother, who was thereupon acknowledged 
King of Spain, and complimented as fuch by the 
miniſters of the allies. The new King ſet out 
from Vienna to Holland, and from thence to 
England, where, after being magnificently en- 
tertain'd by the Queen at Windſor, he went on 
board a Britiſh fleet at Portſmouth, and: fer fail 

for his kingdoms. Thus begun the rivalſhip be- 
tween the two Kings of Spain, which continued 

to the end of the war. About this time Peter 
King of Portugal, as well as the Duke of Savoy, 
came into the alliance in ſupport of Charles. 

Leopold, at the ſame time, was in a very cri- Critical 
tical ſituation. Beſides that the Elector of Ba- hee gat 
varia, ſupported by Marſhal Villars, made a Pro- peror 
digious progreſs; and that the French arms were 
not leſs ſucceſsful on the Rhine: the rebels in | 
Hungary grew bolder every day ; and the Em- 
peror, obliged as he was to * the Duke 
of Savoy, could make but very feeble efforts to 
reduce them to obedience. An attempt had been 
made by the miniſters of England and Holland, 
to bring about an accommodation with Ragotzi 
and Berzini, who came to Preſburg under a ſafe 
conduct from the Emperor: but the demands 
made by thoſe malcontents were termed exorbi- 
tant at the court of Vienna, where the miniſtry 
choſe rather to cruſh them as traitors, than treat 
with them as parties, and his Imperial majeſty 
was induced to reject them with Indignation. 
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1704 As the war in Hungary was therefore neceſ- 
After fſarily to be renewed, Prince Eugene waited at 
8 10 Preſburg for the troops that were to reinforce 
ceſſation him. They did not come till the rebels, under 
of arms in Count Caroli, had made freſh progreſs, and 
Hungary. even penetrated to the gates of Vienna, They 
burnt ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood, the 
inhabitants of which carried the alarm into the 

city, and ſpread ſuch an univerſal conſternation 

there, that it is thought, had Caroli, with his 

troops, then come up, they might have ſurpriz d 

that capital, orat leaſt have pillaged the ſuburbs. 

The guards at the gates were doubled at this a- 

larm, and the King of the Romans drew an en- 
trenchment round all the buildings. But no ene- 

my all this while appearing, the people at laſt 

came to themſelves ; the peaſants return'd home, 

and the citizens open'd their ſhops as uſual. 
Eugene ſent general Heiſter to intercept theſe 
invaders in their turn, and give them battle. 

That general poſted himſelf between the Raab 

and the Danube; and the rebels, having no intelli- 

gence of this diſpoſition, fell directly into the 
| ſnafe. They left 1500 men dead on the ſpot, 
| and the greateſt of their booty. This ſhock 
had ſuch an effect upon the reſt, that no leſs 

| than Io, ooo of them ſubmitted at once, and ob- 
| tain'd their pardon. Moſt of the others came in 
by degrees, which made their leaders offer pro- 

| poſitions of peace. The Imperial court, in its 
| preſent circumſtances, made no longer a ſcruple 
of treating with men they diſtinguiſh'd by the 
name of rebels : accordingly, a ſuſpenſion of 


| The allies Things being thus quiet in Hungary, the Em- 
| 7a; Peror turn'd all his thoughts towards the Elector 
| of Bavaria; and found no better way to mice 

5 that 
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that Prince to reaſon, than by calling in the 
allies to the ſuccour of the Empire. Count 
Wratiſlau was order'd to negotiate this affair 
with Queen Anne, and Eugene wrote at the 


ſame time, in the moſt pathetic manner, to the 
Duke of Marlborough, her captain- general and 
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chief favourite. The Queen was ſo well inclin'd 


to the undertaking, that ſhe order'd his grace 
over into Holland, to ſolicit the concurrence of 
the States in the execution of it. Their High 
Mightineſſes readily gave their conſent ; but the 
mercenaries in their ſervice, - particularly the 
Danes, refuſing to march without their arrears, 
the province of Groningen was mortgaged for 
400,000 ducats, to remove that difficulty. 


The Engliſh general, at the head of 40,000 March of 


men, marched from the Moſelle, where the con- 
federates aſſembled, divided his army into ſeveral 
bodies, for the greater expedition, and came and 
encamp'd near Hailbron. France, attentive to 
the motions of the allies, ordered the marſhals 
Tallard and Villeroy to unite their forces, and 
advance to ſupport the Elector of Bavaria. They 
concerted together the means of opening a way 


the Duke 
of Marl- 
borough. 


into the Electorate, while the Princes Eugene 


and Lewis of Baden came to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, to conſult with him about the opera- 
tions of the allics. They agreed that the Impe- 
rial army ſhould join that of England and Hol- 
land, and both march united, under Prince Lewis 
and the Duke, who were to command alternately, 
into Bavaria, there to give battle to the Elector 
and marſhal Marſin; while Eugene, with a body 
of 25 or 30,000 men, kept near the Rhine, to 
obſerve the marſhals Tallard and Villeroy. Theſe 
generals deſign'd to have attack'd him, if an ex- 
preſs had not arrived from court in haſte, order- 

| ing 
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| ing Tallard to haſten into Bavaria, and leave 

Villeroy on the Rhine to command alone. | 

Motions * When Eugene ſaw that his preſence was no 

of both more neceſſary, he left the Count of Naſſau- 

armies, \. Weilburg to command the lines, and advanced 
of Schel- to obſerve Tallard. With 24,000 men he got 
| lenburg. - Within a day's march of that general, who had 
ſtop'd to reduce Willingen, before any news ar- 
rived of his motions: but Tallard then redoubling 
his haſte, it was impracticable for the Prince to 
2 him. While this was doing, the armies 
of Marlborough and Prince Lewis join'd at Lutz- 
hauſen, where it was agreed in a council of war, 
| to attack the Elector of Bavaria before Tallard 
| came up: but as this could not be done without 
firſt reducing of Donawert, near which the Elec- 
tor had fortified the mountain of Schellenburg, it 
| was refolv'd to begin with an attack on that place. 
| I The conſequence of this reſolution was the fa- 

mous battle of Schellenburg, in which, after an 


agement of an hour and half, with great 
laughter, the Bavarians were entirely beaten, 
and the Duke of Marlborough won immortal ho- 
nour. The bridge of Donawert breaking down 
under the croud, a great part of the fugitives 
ſwam over the Danube, and left the allies maſters 
of the town: and the ſhock given in this action to 
the Elector's troops was ſo great, that it obliged 
his highneſs to retire from his camp at Lauingen, 
and entrench himſelf under the cannon of Augſ- 
burg. The Duke of Marlborough took poſſeſ- 
fion of Rain, and ravaged Bavaria in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he brought the Elector to receive pro- 
ſitions of peace: but the approach of the 
French ſuccours, the improbability of their — 
tion being hindred, and the obligations his 
toral highneſs thought himſelf under to ſtand oY 
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the French monarch, determined him at laſt to 
continue firm to his engagements. : 
Tallard came up with the Elector under the Tallard - 
walls of Augſburg, where they agreed to de- joins the 
camp, and march to attack Prince Eugene, be- lde. 
fore the Duke of Marlborough could join him, borough 
That Prince, finding it impoſſible to intercept joins Eu- 
the French reinforcement, halted at Mun- gene. 
ſter, near Donawert; whither the Duke, with 
the groſs of the army (the Prince of Baden, 
with a detachment, being gone to beſiege Ingol- 
ſtadt) advanced to ſupport him with all expedi- 
tion. The French and Bavarians were obliged 
to take a greater compaſs, in order to paſs the 
Danube ; and the e and Eugene were ready 
to receive them, when they appear'd in the plain 
of Hockſtedt. Both ſides were eager to come to 
an engagement; the allies, to end by one deci- 
ſive ſtroke a war that might have proved fatal in 
the continuance, and the French and Bavarians 
in a vain confidence of their own ſuperiority. 
Neither army conſiſted of many leſs than 80,000 
men, who drew up in ſight of tach other between 
a wood and the nver Danube, in a plain two 
leagues long, but unequal in breadth. I ſhall 
ſay nothing more of their diſpoſitions, than that 
Prince Eugene commanded the right of the 
allies, which extended to the wood, and the 
Duke of Marlborough the lett, next to the river. 
Tallard commanded the right of the French, 
Marſin the center, and the Ele&or of Bavaria 
with his own troops formed the left wing. The 
Duke of Marlborough paſſed a brook with little 
interruption from the enemy, and then advanced 
againſt Tallard, who had poſted moſt of his foor 
in the village of Blenheim on the Danube. There 
were two other villages nearer the center of 'Y 
* action, 


* 


2 72 


Te 


battle of | 
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action, called Oberklau and Onterklau, which 
the French had likewiſe crouded with infantry. 

Onterklau, with two water-mills which ſerved 
it for baſtions, was ſoon taken by lord Cuts and 
Wilks: but two unſucceſsful attempts 

were made upon Oberklau, with great loſs, eſpe- 
cially to the Dutch; and they were at laſt forced 
to content themſelves with keeping it inveſted, 
during the action, tho* the ground about it was 
cover d with dead bodies. By this means they 
prevented Tallard's horſe from rallying behind 
it, under the fire of the foot within, as they had 
before done, and left them no reſource but in 
their own valour. Soon did the marſhal now ſee 
his want of infantry in the field ; but it was too 
late to ſupply that defect. He did indeed bring 
up 8 battalions, but to no other purpoſe than 
to be ſlaughter'd by the Duke of Marl rough's 
horſe, who cut them all in pieces, except a few, 
who lay ſtill among the dead. The whole wing 
was puſh'd; ſquadrons of the Gendarms plung'd 
into the Danube, and were there drown*d, or 
knock'd on the head by ſmall ſhot from the 
ſhore. Tallard himſelf, riding towards Blen- 
heim, to bring off the 27 battalions there poſted, 


| was taken priſoner by an aid de camp of the 


Prince of Heſſe, and all was victory in this 


quarter. ; | 

Prince Eugene, on the right, had not been fo 
ſucceſsful. A battery of cannon, planted on an 
eminence, three times repulſed his horſe, and 
left his foot ſed to the enemy's fire, which 
obliged them likewiſe to tetreat. Eugene, ſeeing 
this, reſolved at laſt to continue the fight with the 


foot only; tho* the Bavarian cannon, loaded with 


cartridge ſhot, carried off whole ranks. It was 
in a great meaſure owing to what had paſſed in 
the other wing, that this fourth attack was more 

ſucceſsful, 
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ſucceſsful. Marſin, hearing of Tallard's miſ- 
fortune, abandon'd the field of battle, while he 
had yet a good chance of reſtoring the day, or 
at leaſt of making an honourable retreat. The 
Bavarians, for their part, did the Jatter, and 
made halt, when it was too late for Prince Eu- 
gene to purſue them. His highneſs then join'd 
the Duke of Marlborough, and was a witneſs to 
his reducing the village of Blenheim, where the 
27 whole batta ions, and 12 ſquadrons, ſurren- 
der*d priſoners of war, at the inſtance of Blanſac 
their commander, tho* to the regret of all the 
ſoldiers, and inferior officers. In fine, as never 
was battle more bloody, never was victory more 
compleat. The French had 12,000 kilFd on 
the ſpot, above 5000 wounded, and more than 
20,000 taken priſoners. The booty was alſo 
prodigious. But the allies, however, did not 
cheaply purchaſe their honour : for they had 
9000 men killed, moſt of them by the French 
artillery (which was much ſuperior to theirs) 
and 4000 wounded. 
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The confederate generals immediately took Conſe- 
ſſeſſion of Hockſtedt, and Prince Lewis aban- quences 


on'd the ſiege of Ingolſtadt, which he foreſaw * 


muſt ſoon turrender without blood-ſhed. Notonly 
that town, but all Bavaria ſurrender'd not long 
aftcr, and that fine country was ravaged without 
mercy by the Imperialiſts. The Bavarian gari- 
ſon immediately abandon'd Augſhurg, which 
ſent deputies to return thanks for their deli- 
verancc. Ulm ſoon ſurrender'd to General 
Thungen; and the detachments of Huſſars, that 
were ſent from the main army, cut of great 
numbers of fugitives in their paſſage thro' Swa- 
bia. Never was ſeen greater exceſs, either of 
5 or conſternation, than in the Imperial and 

rench courts after 3 victory. Leopold erec- 


ted 


Fit. 


Ul 
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ted a pyramid in the place where it was 
with 5 inſcription, in letters of gold, lig 
all the circumſtances of the action. It ſtood till 
the Elector of Bavaria was reſtored to his domi- 
nions, in 1713, when his highneſs eraſed that 
monument of his di The Emperor alſo 
complimented the Duke of Marlbo with the 
dignity of a Prince of the Empire, and wrote to 
him a letter of thanks by that title. | 

Landau, It was to the honour of the French, however, 
Treves, that the gariſon of Landau, under the brave M. 
and Fra- de Laubanie, held out after this a ſiege of g5 
taken, days, againſt Prince Lewis of Baden, who com- 
manded under the King of the Romans. Hom- 

berg, Treves, and Traerbach, were all reduced in 

their turns, by different parties of the confede- 

rate army. But an attempt of Prince Eugene on 

Briſac, while he and the Duke of Marlborough 

lay to cover the ſiege of Landau, faiPd of ſucceſs, 

tho? well concerted, like that of Cen. 

Affairs in While the allies were reducing the Elector of 
Italy, Bavaria, and beating the French out of the Em- 
pire, Lewis XIV omited nothing to bring back 

the Duke of Savoy from his new alliance. 
Marſhal Vendome made all poſſible efforts for 

an entire conqueſt of that Prince's dominions; 

and the French emiſſaries at the ſame time en- 
deavour'd to win over his royal highneſs by 

large offers. But the Duke, faithful for once 

to his engagements, and too wiſe to put the fate 

of his country upon the iſſue of a battle, poſted 

himſelf at Creſcentino with his little army, and 
provided all his fortreſſes with good gariſons. 
Veroelli was taken after a ſiege of thirty-cight 

days, and Ivrea had the ſame fate. Verrua, 

which had already held out three months, 

was ſtill beſieged at the begining of the year 
1705. It made ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance, as - 


very 
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very much weaken'd the French army; and this 
long defence fecured a pet of the Duke's domi- 
nions : yet his royal highneſs, having loſt the 
valley of Aoſta, found himſelf reduced to very 
great ſtreights, as he had received no reinforce- 
ments fince- thoſe brought him by general Sta- 
remberg. The troubles that broke out the pre- 
ceding year in Hungary, which obliged the Em- 
pou to keep an atmy on that fide, prevented 
is ſending any troops -into Italy ; and count 
Leiningen, the Imperial general, being too weak 
to reſiſt the grand Prior de Vendome, (brother 
to the duke) was obliged to quit all the poſts 


be had in the Mantuan, and retire into the 


Trentine ; fo that he . nothing material 
of all Prince Eugene's conqueſts, except Mi- 
randola. Leiningen indeed return'd ſome time 
after into Italy, and took poſt in the Breſcian : 
but the diverſion he gave the French was not 
conſiderable enough to relieve the Duke of 
Savoy, who was 1n great danger of loſing all 
his eſtates, while the Emperor loſt all his footing 

in Italy. 


* 
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I have taken notice, that the Queen of Eng- And in 
land and the States-General, foreſeeing the 11] Hungary. 


conſequences of the Hungarian inſurrection, had 
early offer*d their mediation to reſtore peace in 
that kingdom. The two parties met by their 
deputies at Schemnitaz, according to appointment, 
to compoſe all differences : but theſe confe- 
rences proceeded rather from a reſpect to the 
mediators, than a ſincere deſire of peace. The 
Emperor roſe in his demands after the victory 
of Hockſtedt, and his deputies took the firſt 
opportunity of breaking off the negotiations. 
The Hungarians had too much flatter'd them- 
{elves with recovering their antient liberties, and 
ſome miniſters at the court of Vienna were ſtill 
| 8 2 | averſe 
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averſe to a treaty, in hopes to enrich themſelves 
by the confiſcation of the eſtates of the Hun- 
garian nobility. >Þ 
Thus we ſee, that the affairs of the houſe of 
Auſtria, notwithſtanding the wonderful ſucceſſes 
on the Danube and the Rhine, were far from 


being in the beſt ſituation, either in Hungary 


or Italy. I muſt add, that the preſence of 
King Charles on the frontiers of Spain had not 
the influence that was commonly expected. 
The Portugueſe, having in a long peace forgot 
the art of war, were ſhort in their preparations : 
they march'd, however, towards he — end 
of the campaign, into the Spaniſh territories, 
and forced the Spaniards to entrench themſelves 
behind a river, where it was impracticable to 
attack them. The ſame year the confederate 
fleet took Gibraltar, and obtain'd an advantage 
over the Count of Thoulouſe, natural fon of 
Lewis XIV, ina ſea fight. 

As to the Netherlands, the main ſeat of war 
having been transfer d from thence into Ger- 
many, nothing material was tranſacted on that 
ſide. The enemy kept ſo cloſe behind their 
lines, that the many attempts of general 
Auverquerque to engage them were to no pur- 
poſe. The bombardment of Bruges and Na- 
mur, and the taking of Fort Iſabella, were not 
ſufficient. to provoke the Marquis de Bedmar 
to fight: and when the Elector of Bavaria was 
arrived at Bruſſels, and declared his inclination 
to attack the army of the States, Marſhal 

pry it, and ſhew'd him a poſitive 
order of his maſter, which forbid to hazard any 


engagement. / 


| Death of . The firſt operations in 1705 were on the ſide 


5 Italy, whither the earneſt ſolicitations of 
Prince Eugene obtain'd a ſtrong reinforcement, 


under 
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under his own command, to be ſent in ſupport 
of his relation. Matters had gone there very 8 
_ ſtill; a party of Imperialiſts had been 
worſted; Verrua had been obliged to ſurrender 
the Duke of Savoy was forced to decamp from 
Creſcentino, and preparations were even making 
for the ſiege of Turin, when Prince Eugene ar- 
rived in the Breſcian. There he received news 
of the death of his maſter, the Emperor Leo- 
pold ; which obliges us a moment to ſuſpend 
the hiſtory of military operations. That Prince, 
who died at Vienna the fifth of May, was born 
the ninth of June, 1640; crown'd King of 
Hungary June the 27th, 1655, and of Bohemia 
the 14th of September 1656 ; and elected Em- 
peror the 18th of July, 1658. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Joſeph, King of the Romans, born 
July the 26th, 1678 ; crown'd King of Hun- 
gary December the gth, 1687, and elected 
King of the Romans January the 4th, 1690. 
Beſides Joſeph, he left iſſue the Archduke 
Charles, then King of Spain, and three Arch- 
ducheſſes. X 
I have already given ſome ſketches of this His Cha- 
Emperor's character: to which let me add, rafter. 
that the long wars he had been obliged to main- 
tain with France, made him hate the French 
nation to ſuch a degree, that he would not even 
ſuffer the tongue to be ſpoke in his court, tho” 
he underſtood it perfectly well, but inſtead of 
it uſed the Italian. He was ſomewhat ſhort of 
ſtature, had a good freſh complexion, a true 
Auſtrian lip, and a black beard, which in time 
of mourning he would wear for fix weeks to- 
gether. His habit was generally Spaniſh, with 
ſcarlet ſtockings, a feather in his = and the 
order of the Golden Fleece upon his cloke, 
He always rode out in great ſtate, and admited 
I | none 
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none but ſovereign Princes to his table. He way 
F an immoderate lover of muſic, eſpecially divine; 
being extremely devout, and an abhorer of all 
prophaneneſs and ſwearing. His ſoul was natu- 
rally great, generous, and humane; but the 


giving way too much to minifters, whom he 
truſted implicitely, made him do many things 
oppreſſive and cruel, which occaſioned him a 
great deal of uncaſinſum. 


= | * 
e 
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CHAP. IX. 


Reigns of the Emperors Jos E H, and 
CHARLES VI, ſons of LEoroLD. 


NDS HE death of Leopold was ſincerely 
lamented, not only by his own ſub- 
ney 1 Ry jects, but by all his allies; who appre- 

bhended that lus ſucceſſor, Jos PH, 
| might not have the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions towards the common cauſe. But the de- 
claration and vigorous proceedings of the new 
Emperor ſoon made the confederates eaſy, who 
found that the alliance had loſt nothing by this 
change in the head of the Empire. Joſeph was, 
in reality, equally inclined with his father to pull 
down the power of France, and gave immediate 
prey of it by remittances into Italy, to Prince 
Eugene, whoſe whole thoughts were turn'd up- 
on n the diſtreſſed Duke of Savoy. 

Campaign I have mentioned the loſs of Villa Franca, 
in Italy. Nizza, and Verrua. The latter, ſurrender'd at laſt 
for want of proviſions, was a dear purchaſe to 
| = . 
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the French, who paid for a rock, and the ruin 
of ſome fortifications, above 20 millions of 
livres, and facrificed the lives of more than 
12,000 men. The long reſiſtance of that place 
broke all their meaſures, and the Duke of Ven- 
dome was not able to beſiege Turin, as he in- 
tended, before the arriyal of Prince Eugene 
obliged him to march to the defence of the Mi- 
laneſe. Eight thouſand Pruſſians having march*d 
into Italy, according to a treaty concluded at 
Berlin by the Duke of Marlborough, and 4000 
Palatines being order'd the ſame way, his ſerene 
highneſs ſet out for the Imperial army in the Ve- 


roneſe, and attempted to paſs the Mincio: but 5 


this proving impracticable in ſight of the French 


army, that Prince was obliged to ſend his infantry 


over the lake dela Garda toSalo, and the cavalry 
marched about the faid lake by the way of Ga- 
vardo. Tho” the Grand Prior of France obſerved 
narrowly the motions of the Germans, Eugene 
proved too vigilant for him, and gained *. 8 
march. By this means he advanced to the banks 
of the Oglio, paſſed that river, took Soncino, 
Palazzuolo, Ponte Oglio, and ſeveral other poſts; 


which obliged the Duke of Vendome to leave 
the main army in Piedmont, under the com- 


mand of the Duke de la Feuillade, and march in 
perſon to defend the paſſage of the Adda. 
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Prince Eugene made ſeveral feints to draw Rattle of 
the enemy to an engagement, and at laſt at- Caſſano. 


tack d them, the 1oth of Auguſt, near Caſſano; 
where, notwithſtanding they fad the beſt of the 
d, he obtained a conſiderable advantage. 

here fell in all about 7800 men, of whom near 
5000 were thought to be French ; and indeed 
the victory had been compleat on the ſide of the 
Germans, if the Duke de Vendome had not 


come up, with freſh 3 during the action. 
+ 


That 
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That Duke was obliged, after this loſs, to ſend 
for more forces out -of Piedmont ; whereby the 
army under M. de la Feuillade, which had taken 
Chivazzo, was too much weaken'd to undertake 
the ſiege of Turin, before which place it lay 
encamp'd near a month, and had made all the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions. @_ | 

Lewis XIV flatter'd himſelf, that he ſhould 
terrify the Duke of Savoy into a ſeparate treaty : 
but the the large and regular remittances from 
England and Holland, and the activity and ſuc- 
ceſs of the Imperial army, arm'd him againſt 
both their promiſes and menaces, and kept him 
firm to the alliance. La Feuillade was obliged 
to retire towards Caſal; from whence he march'd 
to retake Aſti, which the French had abandon'd 
by miſtake, and from which he was obliged to re- 
treat with great loſs. Mean time Prince Eugere, 
ſeeing the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, that the ene- 


my could make no farther attempt againſt Turin, 


Succeſſes 
in Portu- 


repaſſed the Oglio, and returned towards Gavar- 
do: of which Vendome taking the advantage, 
he marched to Caſtighone de la Stivere, to ſe- 
cure the Mantuan. The affairs of the allics, how- 
ever, had ſtill a tolerable aſpect in Italy. 

On the ſide of Portugal their forces were leſs 
fortunate. They only took Salvaterra and 
Marvan, and wreſted from the enemy Valencia 
d' Alcantara, and Albuquerque. Had not the Earl 
of Galway had the misfortune to have his right 
hand ſhot off by a cannon ball, betore Badajox, 
that place too, in all likelihood, would have been 
taken. But if their ſucceſs on that ſide fell ſhort 
of expectation, the taking of Barcelona, and 
the reducing of the whole province of Catalonia 
under the obedience of King'Charles, exceeded 
their hopes. The French and Spaniards laid 
liege to Gibraltar, which the Engliſh and 3 
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had taken the year before: but marſhal de Tefſc, 
who commanded the beſiegers, had the mortifi- 
cation to riſe from before the place, after having 
ſeen the flower of his army periſh in that enter- 

rize. The admiral of Caſtile was on the fide of 

ing Charles, which greatly forwarded his affairs. 
The allies were alſo ſucceſsful at ſea, which, tho? 
neither the Emperor nor his brother contributed 
any thing towards it, was for the advantage of 
their cauſe and family. 
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The Imperial and French armies on the Up- War on 
per Rhine having been in ſight ſeveral times, the Rhine, 


and drawn up in battalia, it was expected there 
would have happened an action: but marſhal 
Villars having had advice of the approach of 10 
battalions, and 20 ſquadrons, of the troops of 
the King of Pruſſia, to reinforce the army of 
Prince Lewis of Baden, that general thought fir, 
the 15th of December in the might, to decamp 
in great ſecrecy, and retire towards Straſburg. 
Prince Lewis, being reinforced by thoſe troops, 
likewiſe decamp'd the next day from Daudorp, 
and came to e The ſame day 9g 
{ſquadrons and 9 battalions, with a detachment 
of grenadiers, under the command of Count de 
Friſe, was order'd to beſiege Druſenheim. The 
trenches were open'd the 19th, and the place 
was attack'd with ſo much vigour, that the 
gariſon, conſiſting of 3 or 4000 men, ſurren- 
der'd the 24th priſoners of war. Haguenau was 
inveſted 4 days after, by a ſtrong detachment un- 
der general Thungen, conſiſting of the infantry 


of the Kings of Pruſſia and Poland, and the 


Duke of Wirtemberg, with 20 ſquadrons of ca- 
valry. The gariſon made but a ſhort reſiſtance ; 
for they beat a parley the 5th of October, and 
offer'd to ſurrender the place upon terms. No 
conditions, however, would be allow'd them, 
except 
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except to become priſoners of war: which made 
them reſolve to quit the town in the night, and 
retire towards Savern. Haguenau not being in- 
veſted on that fide, they had an opportunity to 
do it: but the prudence and care of the Germans, 
who little ſuſpected ſuch a reſolution, were not 
to be commended. 

In the Netherlands little was done worthy of 
notice. Though the defeat of the French at 
Blenheim, the taking of Landau, Treves, Tra- 
erbach, and ſeveral other poſts on the Moſelle, 
were ſuch real advantages, as gave juſt cauſe to 


hope, that the following campaign would be 
attended even with 


greater ſucceſſes ; yet the 
event did not prove anſwerable to expectation : 
for Lewis XIV found means to repair his loſſes, 
and 5 ſuch vaſt armies into the field, that, 
inſtead of obtaining a ſeries of victories, and pe- 
netrating thro* Lorrain into the heart of France, 
the Duke of Marlborough, after waſting a long 
time on the Moſelle, without being able to bring 
the enemy to an engagement, was obliged to de- 
camp and return to the Maeſe, where he was 
again diſappointed of a battle by the oppoſite 
councils of the States Deputies. When he re- 
turned, however, victory returned with him. 
Liege, which the. French were beſieging, was 
relieved ; Huy was taken; and the army of 
France, which had preſſed that of the States- 
general with ſuperior numbers, - retired behind 
entrenchments which they deem'd impregnable. 
The Duke forced theſe entrenchments, with in- 
conſiderable loſs ; defeated a part of their army, 
which —_— them, and forced the reſt to re- 
treat wi ipitation. If advantages propor- 
tionable us ſucceſs were not ve Ru 
obtain'd, the failure ſhould be aſcribed to that 
misfortune, which attends moſt A 

iv1ifzon 
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diviſion of opinions. It was enough for the 
Duke, that people wonder'd how he had done fo 
much, under fuch reſtaints as hinder d him from 
doing more. _ 
There had been an inſurrection in Bavaria, Affairs in 
which at the end of the preceding year was Bavaria 
deliverd up to the Emperor, | occaſioned by aud Hun- 
the oppreſſions of Count Lewenſtein, the Im- Sry: 
perial governor: but the Count was enabled to 
put a ſtop to it by force of arms; the Bavari- 
ans were entirely ſubdued; many of their nobi- 
lity were executed, and the whole country was 
miſerably pillaged. In Hungary, however, 
Joſeph had not the ſame ſucceſs. He had made 
propoſals to Prince Ragotzi, which were re- 
jetted. He afterwards releaſed the conſort of 
that Prince, who had been confined in a nun- 
nery, and ſent her to negotiate matters with her 
huſband : but the Princeſs, tho* ſhe pretended 
to wiſh for an accommodation, was fo far from 
rſuading Ragotzi to accept the conditions ſhe 
— that ſhe exhorted him to continue the 
war with more vigour than ever. Mean while 
the conferences went on between the two par- 
ties, tho* neither would recede from any of its 
pretenſions. Ragotzi inſiſted on the indepen- 
dant ſovereignty of Tranſilvania, which Joſeph 
maintain'd to be a fief of the Hungarian crown, 
offering to erect the country of Burgow into a 
principality, in favour of Ragotzi, if he would 
give up the other claim. The conſequence of 
this diſagreement was a continuance of the war : 
the malcontents made incurſions to the very 
gates of Gratz; won a battle of general Heiſter, 
who loſt his life in the action; and made great 
progreſs in Hungary. The allies were greatly 
concerned at the ill ſucceſs of their mediation, 
which gave advantage to the common — 
| | ce 
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Prince Eugene left no ſtone unturn'd, in 
order the next year to ſupport effectually the 
Duke of Savoy : but the miſchief was at Vi- 
enna, that funds were wanting for any new un- 
dertaking. Eugene found a remedy for this 
inconvenience, by perſuading the Emperor to 


mortgage his mines in Sileſia to the Engliſh, 


and perſuading the Engliſh to accept of this 
ſecurity, for a loan of 250,0001 ſterling. The 
money was preſently raiſed, and the Duke of 


Marlborough came to Vienna, to ſolicit, in con- 


junction with Eugene, the ſpeedy application of 


it in ſupport of the Duke of Savoy. They 
were ſo ſucceſsful, that 10,000 auxiliary Heſſi- 
ans, and 4 or 5000 Palatines, were ordered to 
reinforce the army in Italy. To theſe were 
added the troops of Saxe Gotha, and a part of 
the Imperialiſts out of Bavaria. The Pruſſians, 
that were in Italy before, were alſo recruited. 
On the other hand, the French King tried all 
his efforts to puſh on the war with the utmoſt 
vigor. He raiſed 30 new regiments, and fo 


augmented his old corps, that his whole force 


conſiſted of near 300,000 men, excluſive of 


ſailors and marines. His deſign was to uſe the 


Duke of Savoy as the Emperor had uſed the 


Elector of Bavaria, and at the ſame time not to 


ſlacken the operations on other ſides. Turin was 
already in a manner block'd up by la Feuillade, 
and a prodigious 2 of proviſions were 
got together in Piedmont. 

Vendome, early in the ſpring, and before the 
arrival of the reinforcements, found means to 
ſurpriſe the Imperial army at Calcinato, under 
Count Reventlau, and give it a total defeat. 
They had 3000 men killed; loſt 26 colours, 12 
fandards, and the greateſt part of their baggage. 


This was a freſh diſcouragement to Prince 
Eugene, 
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Eugene, who met of the flying army at 
Roveredo, In the 2 time T log de 
ally beſieged, tho* the French court had already 
receiv'd news of their diſgraces at Ramillies and 
Barcelona: for all the preparations for that ſiege 
being made, they thought | it impoſſible that 
Prince Eugene ſhould ever attempt to relieve 
itz and the rs of that capital, they reaſon- 
ably enough concluded, would be attended with 
the entire reduction of Piedmont, which would 
make amends for their other loſſes. Marſhal 
Vendome, after. the victory at Calcinato, fo 
well ſecured the paſſages of the Adige by lines 
and entrenchments, that he boaſted that river 
would be the Ne plus ultra of the Imperialiſts. 

The Duke of Savoy, who had left the defence 
of Turin to Count Thaun, encam with the 
reſt of his forces in the plain of Lucerna, in 
order to embrace an opportunity which he al- 
moſt deſpair d of meeting, that of joining 
Prince Eugene. | 

But all theſe difficulties did not diſhearten Eugene's 
that gallant warrior, who, being ſupplied with Slorious 
money from England, and reinforced by the — 
Palatines and Saxe-Gothans, did not ſtay for ry before 
the Heſſians coming up, but paſs'd the Adige Turin, 
by a glorious ſtratagem, and afterwards the 
canal Bianco, the Tartaro, the Po, the Secchia, 
and other rivers ; gained two days march of 
Vendome ; arrived in Piedmont without o 
ſition, and join'd his royal highneſs. In the 
mean time Vendame was recall'd, to command 
in Flanders, and the conduct of the ſiege and 
main army was left to the Duke of Orleans and 
Marſhal Marſin. This was of ſome advan- 
tage to the alliey the French having no other 
general equal to Vendome. Eugene came u 
with them between the Dora and the Stura ; 
| attacked 
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attacked their entrenchments, and obtained a 
compleat victory, before the troops on the other 
fide of the Po, which made the groſs of the 
army, could come to action. But they too fled 
hke the reſt, and left the Imperial general 
the honour, with 30,000 men only, to defeat 
80,000. He and the Duke enter'd Turin the 
fame day in triumph, where there was ſcarce 

wder enough left to give them a ſalute. The 

rench had 1800 men kill'd, and the allies 
near as many. The latter took 6000 priſoners, 
110 pieces of large artillery, about 5o field 
pieces, 5600 bombs, above 13, ooo grenades, 
48,000 cannon balls, 5000 cheſts of muſket 
bullets, 86,000 barrels of powder of a hundred 
weight each, a prodigious quantity of imple- 
ments and D for a camp, all their tents, 
10,000 horſes, 5000 mules, and 2000 oxen ; alſo 
all the equipages of the generals, which 
was a large quantity of plate, and four pictures 
of the King of France ſet with diamonds, and 


' valued at 4000 piſtoles. Marſin was mortally 


- wounded in the action, and died the next day. 


The French were forced again over, the Alps, 
after this enormous expence, without baggage 
or ammunition. Beſides Turin's being relieved, 
all the places taken from the Duke of Savoy in 
Piedmont were recover'd ; the paſſes of the 
valley of Aoſta ſecured ; the whole duchy of 
Milan, except a few caſtles, reduced to the obe- 
dience of the houſe of Auſtria ; the Prince of 
Vaudemont and Count Medavi (tho' the latter, 
the day after the battle of Turin, had routed 
the Heſſians under their hereditary Prince) were 
forced to retire under the cannon of Mantua; 
and the French intereſt was ſunk for ever in Italy. 


In ſhort, never was action more talked of than 


this, nor attended with greater conſequences. 


I juſt 
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1 juſt mention d the ſiege of Barcelona, which Barcelo- 


Reſolv 
act 
| ür ſligh he Portugueſe, left the 
. Philip V, ſlighting the Po t th 

pda Lo of Spain, on the ſide of Portugal, naked, 
and with all his forces moved towards Catalonia, 
to attack the capital. The meaſures were ſo well 
concerted, that the great admiral of France, with 
a large fleet, was to arrive before that place at the 
ſame time that the army of King Philip, and 
another from Rouſilloh, ſhould inveſt it by land. 
Had theſe meafures taken effect, beyond diſpute, 
humanly ſpeaking, Barcelona had been taken, 
and King Charles made priſoner therein ; the 
ſuccours from England and Holland not being 
ready in time: but in this critical moment, pro- 
vidence * interpoſed, and ſent ſuch a 
ſtorm, as diſpers d the French fleet, and retarded 
the ſiege a full month; which gave time for the 
allies to come up with their ſquadrons, and re- 
lieve the place. The French fleet ran into Tou- 
lon upon their approach, and King Philip was 
obliged; the 12th of May, juſt at the time of 
a great eclipſe, to raiſe the ſiege, which he 
had carried on ever ſince the third of April. 
That Prince, having loſt a conſiderable number ot 
men before the place, left all his cannon, ammu- 
nition, ſick, and wounded, in his camp. His 
return to Madrid by the way of Arragon being 
cut off by the miquelets, and the troops the Earl 
of Peterborough had brought from Valencia, 

he took his rout through France and Navarre. 


where offenſively, their fleet was in a 


ko ua? ghar e eee magyar pod be- 
to make an extraordinary effort, and to 


the 


ps to ſea by the latter end of Febru- ad. 


While the ſiege of Barcelona was carrying Progreſs 
on, the confederate army in Portugal enter'd the of the al- 
field. Having taken Alcantara, they advanced lies in 


to Placentia, and even as far as the bridge of Al- 
meras, 


ain, 
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meras, in the way to Toledo and Madrid, dri- 


ving before them the Duke of Berwick, who had 
but a handful of men : but a falſe rumour of the 
taking of Barcelona being ſpread by the French 


emiſſaries, the Portugueſe did not. think fit to 


24 any farther; and from thence marched 
k to Cividad Rodrigo, which they took 
without any reſiſtance. They were then inform'd 
that the ſiege of Barcelona was rais d; whereupon 
they marched to Salamanca, and from thence 
directly to Madrid, where they arriv'd the 24th 
of June, and cauſed King Charles to be pro- 
claimed King of Spain the 3d of July, to the ge- 
neral ſatisfaction of the people. All the world 
did then believe that Spain was recover'd to the 
houſe of Auſtria. 

It had been ſo but for the indolence of King 
Charles, who, to his great diſcredit, did not ar- 
rive at Madrid, by the direct road, time enough 
to prevent his rival Philip, whoſe paſſage was 
much longer and more difficult. hatever the 
reaſon of this negligence was, the enemy ſoon 
grew ſuperior upon it, and the Auſtrian Prince, 
being arrived at Guadalaxara, was obliged to re- 
tire into Valencia. He was even fo cloſely pur- 
ſued by the French and Spaniards, that the re- 
treat of the confederate army was inglorious to the 

enerals, who had the direction of it. The con- 
ederate fleet, in the mean time, reduced Cartha- 
gena, Yvica, and Majorca, to the obedience of 


King Charles. But the hopes of a general revolu- 


tion in Spain were fruſtrated, when the allies 
thought it infallible. Madrid, Segovia, and other 
places, return*d to the obedience of the French; 
and the Portugueſe army being in Valencia, King 
Philip had the opportunity to retake Placentia, 
Alcantara, and other places on that ſide. 


The 
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The armies did not take the field ſo ſoon in 
the Netherlands, and it was the middle of May 


Cam 


— 
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before they encamped, the French in the neigh- e. 


bourhood of Louvain, and the allies near Ton- 


geren. The French had in their army the flower 


of all their forces. They knew that the Lunen- 
burgers and Heſſians were on the Rhine, and 
the Prufſians at a great diſtance : they had alſo 
ſome aſſurances given them, that the Danes 
could not join the allies ſo _ as = did ; _ 
being beſides encouraged by the advantage the 
Duke of Vendome had ned at Calcinato, 
they reſolved to attack the allies, before all their 
troops were come together. In order thereto, 
they drain'd all their gariſons, and, confiding in 
their ſuperiority, marched toward Judoigne, with 
a deſign to give them battle. 


Being inform'd of their motions, the Duke of The bat- 
Marlborough held a council of war with the 4 


deputies of the ſtates and general e 
wherein it was reſolv'd to march directly to the 
enemy. The conſequence of this was the me- 
morable battle of Ramillies, which happen'd on 
the 23d of May. This action did not laſt a great 
while : for, in the ſpace of two hours, the whole 
French army was put to flight, with ſuch rout 
and confuſion that can ſcarce be parallel'd. It 
was hardly known that the confederates had taken 
the field, when the noiſe of this victory was 
heard all over Europe. The French had about 
8000 men kill'd, and 6000 taken priſoners. The 
famous houſhold troops, which had been boaſted 
of as impenetrable, were here totally defeated 
and ruined. At their flight the whole army fol- 
lowed, leaving their baggage, colours, and can- 
non behind them. The Elector of Bavaria and 


Marſhal Villeroi narrowly eſcaped being taken. 


They were purſued without any loſs of time, 
mw which 
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which made it impoſſible for them to rally; and 
the vigour and conduct, with which the Duke of 

Marlborough improved this ſucceſs, were equal to 
thoſe with which he gained it. Louvain, Bruſſels, 
Malines, Liere, Ghent, Oudenarde, Antwerp, 
Damme, Bruges, Courtray, immediately ſur- 
render d. Oſtend, Menin, Dendermonde, and 
Aeth were ſoon taken. Oſtend, which had for- 
merly held out a ſiege of three years, was now 
reduced in eight days. In a word, all Brabant 
and Flanders became ſubject to King Charles. 
The confuſion of the French was ſo great, that 
they could not entirely rally till they came within 
their ancient lines, between the Scheld and the 
Lys. It was there that the Duke of Vendome 
came up with them, Villeroi, at his own requeſt, 
being removed from the command. 


Vengome Vendome being arrived, found a great army 
avoids àa 


lag“ again ready to act; for they had received de- 

battle. tachments from the Rhine, to the number of 
52 battalions and 60 ſquadrons. But the French 
general, unwilling to riſk the glory he had gain'd 
in Italy, contented himſelf to make lines and en- 
trenchments, and was an eye-witneſs to the 
taking of Menin and Aeth, without the leaſt 
motion to relieve thoſe places. 


Campaign As to what paſſed on the Rhine, the French 


on the King having reſolv'd to invade the Empire, and 
Rhine. netrate once more into Bavaria, Marſhal Vil- 
— attacked the lines of Druſenheim the latter 
end of April; forced them; took Druſenheim 
and Haguenau a few days after; raiſed the bloc- 
kade of fort Lewis, and would, in all likelihood, 
have accompliſhed his ends, if the defeat at Ra- 
millies had not obliged the court to draw off al- 
moſt all his forces to the Netherlands. That ge- 
neral, being ſo weaken'd, could do nothing of- 
tcnſively : yet as the Germans were alſo as 
| he 
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he ſtop'd their progreſs, and they had much ado 
to aſſemble an army ſufficient to venture over the 
Rhine, to throw ſupplies into Landay. The 
army of the empire, which ſhould haye been 
120,000 ſtrong, hardly made 10, ooo effective 
men. It was very happy for the Emperor, that the 
ſlowneſs and weakneſs of his efforts here were 
_ up every where elſe by the victories of the 
8. 
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But it was at the ſame time a great misfortune, Affairs of 
that the peace of Hungary, which was ſo near a Hungary, 
concluſion, met with the ſame obſtacles that ſtood *© 


formerly in its way. The malcontents demanded 
a great deal, and the court of Vienna would grant 
nothing; which baffled tha care and application 
of the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, who reſided 
there to mediate the long-wiſh'd for accommo- 
dation. On the contrary, a treaty of wages 
ſigned at Raſtadt, by which Augultus reſigned 
the crown of Poland to his rival King Staniſlaus, 
put an end to an obſtinate war that had long 
diſtracted that kingdom. But the neighbourhood 
of the King of Sweden in Saxony, whoſe ſenti- 
ments were notknown, with regard to the powers 
in alliance, was an alarming conſideration to them 
all, eſpecially the Emperor. 

The French having entirely evacuated Italy, 


1707, 


except a few gariſons, Joſeph order'd poſſeſſion Milan 


| | taken poſ- 
to be taken of the duchy of Milan in the name en PH 


of his brother Charles: and Prince Lewis of in the 


Baden dying at the begining of the year 1707, name of 
his Imperial majeſty would have had Prince Eu- — | 


gene take upon him the command of the army 

on the Rhine. Eugene, however, was unwilling 

that any other ſhould have the honour of reſto- 

ring peace in the country he had juſt conquer'd, 

and refuſed the commiſſion in ſuch manner, that 

the Emperor did not _ fit to renew the 1 2 
pl 
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The caſtle of Milan held out the longeſt for the 
two crowns but was at laſt ſurrender'd, and the 
Prince was left governor-general of the duchy 


without a competitor, _ | 
It was a maxim of the Emperor, and ap- 


ion of the proved of by his highneſs, that the neutral pro- 
mperor yinces, which no otherwiſe ſuffered by the war, 


Joſeph. 


France 
makes 


ought to pay thoſe arrears to the troops, for 


which the finances at Vienna were inſufficient. 


The Ferrareſe and Bologneſe, provinces of the 
holy ſee, paid pretty largely towards theſe con- 
tributions. The Pope complained in high 
terms; but was miſtaken when he imagined 
that Joſeph would be thus wrought on. That 
Emperor, tho' liberal and grateful, was alſo 
reſolute and vindictive; and was thus revenged 
on Clement XI, for acknowledging the Duke of 
Anjou as King of Spain. His Imperial majeſty 
hkewiſe (what his father durſt not attempt) had 
put the Electors of Cologn and Bavaria to the 
ban of the Empire; torn the draught of their 
diplomas ; ſet a price on the head of the latter; 
brought his ſons priſoners into Stiria; reduced 
them to the order of plain counts; and diſpoſed 
of moſt of the Bavarian eſtates. There was a 
great outcry raiſed on this occaſion, which had 
no effect on Joſeph, who continued immove- 
able. 

France, being ſhaken by the many blows we 
have mention'd, and ſome inteſtine convulſions 


propoſals gccafion'd by the want of money, thought ne- 


of peace, 
which are 


rejected. 


*« 
Wt, A 


ceſſary to offer conditions of peace, and made 
uſe of the Elector of Bavaria to propoſe ſome 
conferences to the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the deputies of the States : but the Queen and 
their high mightineſſes, knowing by experience 


the artifices of the French, refuſed to treat; 
and, to prevent the ill reports that might be 


raiſed 
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raiſed of clandeſtine negotiations, they cauſed 
the letters of the Elector, and the anſwers of 
the Duke of Marlborough and the deputies of 


the States, to be communicated to all the mini- 
ſters of the allies at the Hague. 


The hands of the allies being at liberty on Naples re- 


the ſide of Piedmont, they had now an oppor- 
tunity, which never offered before, during this 
war, of making their enemy's country feel the 
calamities of it. They form'd the project of 
invading Provence, in order to take or deſtroy 
Toulon and Marſeilles ; which blow, to the mari- 
time power of France, would have been of infi- 
nite. advantage to England and Holland, by 
ſecuring and enlarging their trade: but the 
court of Vienna, upon views of private advan- 
tage, laid the deſign of reducing the kingdom 
of Naples; which, as it tended to. divide the 
confederate army in Italy, claſh'd with the 
other, and was therefore warmly oppoſed by 
Queen Anne and the States-General. Their re- 
reſentations having proved ineffectual, Count 
Than, with a ſmall body of Imperialiſts, 
march'd into the kingdom of Naples, and, 
being ſeconded by the affections of the people, 
whom cardinal Grimani had before-hand pre- 
pared to ſhake off the French yoke, made an 
entire conqueſt of that country, firſt by the 
ſurrender of the capital city, then of Capua and 
Piſcara, and at laſt by ftorming the important 
fortreſs of Gaeta. | 


the houſe 
of Auſtria, 


The other expedition, tho' as well concerted, The expe- 
and as little either foreſeen or provided againf dition to 
by the enemy, yet did not meet with equal ſuc- Toulon. 


ceſs. The Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, 
by their marches and counter-marches, as it they 
intended to turn their arms againſt Dauphine or 
Savoy, conceal'd their true delign againſt Pro- 
| 1 Vence, 
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vence, e 
their forces, paſs'd the Col de Tende, „ by 
the aſſiſtance of the confederate fleet, under 
admiral Shovel, forced the entrenchments on 
the Var, and croſſed that river. They marched 
towards Toulon with all that ſpeed, which 
the want of magazines, the heats of the cli- 
mate, and other difficulties in an enemy's coun- 
try, would allow : but, to their ſurprize, they 
found that the French had recovered their 
firſt miſtake, and, with unparallel'd diligence 
and activity, repaired the fortifications of the 
place; poſted forty battalions either in the 
town, or on the adjacent hills of difficult 
acceſs, and defended them, beſides, by ſtrong 
entrenchments. I ſhall not enter into the parti- 
culars of the ſiege, which coſt the allies a great 
deal of blood and treaſure, without being able 
to carry their point. They made, however, an 
orderly retreat, and took Suza before the end of 
the year, which ſhut up that inlet into Piedmont. 
This expedition ftruck ſuch a terror throughout 
France, as had never been known during the 
long reign of Lewis XIV. Several other ad- 
vantages accrucd from this expedition: as, the 
doing great damage to the French ſhipping 3 
the burning of near one half of the houſes in 
Toulon, and commiting numerous devaſtations 
in Provence. It allo gave a t diverſion to 
the enemy's forces; whereby their army in Ger- 
many was weaken'd; the Duke of Orleans's 
progreſs, after the battle of Almanza, retarded 
in Spain; the ſuccouring of Naples prevented; 


and the conqueſts of the allies in Italy ſecured. 


Having mentioned the battle of Almanza, it 


the battle naturally leads us to ſpeak of the great reverſe 


pf Alman- of affairs in Spain. Such a prodigious feries of 


fucceſs had attended the confederate arms, that 
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it was the general opinion, that the King of 
France would never be able to retrieve ſo many, 
and ſuch great misfortunes, and that he would 
ſoon be obliged to wave his grandſon's preten- 
ſions to that kingdom, to obtain e. This 
appear d moſt ſenſibly in Spain, where the fatal 
miſſing of the faireſt opportunity that could 
offer, to ſecure the whole . after King 
Philip's retreat from Madrid, was the primary 
cauſe of the advantages he gain'd the next cam- 
paign 3 and King Charles's weakening the army 
in Valencia, occaſion'd the loſs of the battle of 
Almanza. The confederate generals, confiding 
in the courage and ardor of their ſoldiers, re- 
ſolved to attack the Duke of Berwick, tho' al- 
ready ſtronger than they, before the arrival of 
the reinforcements under the Duke of Orleans. 
The Earl of Galway commanded, and made 
ſuch good diſpoſitions, that, had the Portugueſe 
ſuſtain'd the efforts of the Engliſh and Dutch, 
in all probability he had ſucceeded. But the con- 
trary happen d: the allies were defeated, and 


more than 4000 were made priſoners of war. 


Alcira and Xativa were ſurrender'd in conſe- 

ence of this action, and the whole kingdoms 
of Valencia and Arragon were reduced. Only 
Catalonia, the city of Alicant, and the town of 
Denia, 'remained to King Charles. Lerida was 
taken by the Duke of Orleans, becauſe the Por- 
tugueſe did not, as expected, make a diverſion 
on that ſide. 
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In the Netherlands, the neceſſity of ſecuring campaign 
the conqueſts made the preceding year, hinder'd in the Ne- 
the Duke of Marlborough from extending them : therlands. 


ſo that nothing of great conſequence paſſed on 
that fide. For the French, notwithitanding 
their loſs at Ramillies, had fo well recruited their 
army, as to be {till ſuperior to the allies ; and as 

1 4 rhey 
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they yet carefully avoided an engagement, his 
grace, to his great regret, found it impoſſible 


to come at them in their ſtrong camps, tho? he 


Upon the 
Rhine. 


made more than one fair offer at it. 

The Empire, whoſe united and well-managed 
ſtrength might alone ſuffice to cope with France, 
fell once more this year into thoſe misfortunes, 
occaſionꝰd by the ſlowneſs and negligence of 
ſome of its members. The complaints and 


repreſentations that had been made to the Em- 


ror, and the diet at Ratiſbon, on the part of 
reat-Britain and Holland, while Prince Lewis 
of Baden was yet alive, were as ineffectual when 
the Margrave of Bareith took on him the com- 


mand of the army on the U way Rhine; which 


Affairs of 
Hungary. 


And of 
the King 
of Poland. 


was ſo inconſiderable in number, and ſo ill pro- 
vided, as not to be able to withſtand a ſudden 
irruption of the enemy. 
continued, as for ſeveral years be- 
fore, the ſeat of hoſtilities. The frontiers on 
both ſides were ravaged : but, tho* the malcon- 
tents declared the throne vacant, yet nobody 
ut in for that crown. Prince Ragotzi himſelf 
Sell it, being contented with the principa- 
lity of Tranſilvania, of which he took poſſeſ- 
ſion with great ſolemnity. The Impenaliſts, 
however, recover'd that country. 

Auguſtus having acknowledged his competi- 
tor, and made a formal reſignation of his own 
right to the crown of Poland ; the King of 
Sweden reap'd all the fruit he could wiſh or 
expect from the treaty of Alt-Ramſtadt. He 
ſtaid in Saxony about a year; very much 
ſtrengthened his army ; raiſed the attention of 
all the Princes and States in Europe, and drew 
to himſelf ſeveral grand deputations and em- 
baſſies. The great Duke of Marlborough, 
among the reſt, waited on him from the * 

0 
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of Great · Britain, and obtain'd a private audience, 
in which he dived into the ſentiments of that 
monarch. Beſides theſe ſolemn compliments, 
and the ſubſiſting his forces at free coſt, his 
Swediſh majeſty's ſtay in Saxony procured him 
an opportunity of concluding a treaty with the 
Emperor, whereby he obliged his Imperial ma- 
jeſty to reſtore the Proteſtants in Sileſia to the 
free exerciſe of their religion, conformably to 
the treaties of Weſtphalia : a tranſaction that 
added not a little to the King of Sweden's r& 
putation, in all Proteſtant countries. Joſeph 
was under ſuch apprehenſions of the deſigns of 
this Northern hero, that he could deny nothing 
he demanded, and told the Pope's nuncio, who 
| blamed him for making ſuch conceſſions, that 


it was well the King of Sweden did not inſiſt on 


his turning Proteſtant. After this Charles left 
the electorate of Saxony, and took up winter 
in Poland. 1 8 


9 


The Emperor had this year a ſevere fit of -ill- Joſeph ill, 
neſs, which, as he had no male iſſue, alarmed and his 


the Princes of the Empire : but hopes were 
conceived of continuing the Auſtrian family by 
the marriage of his brother, King Charles, to 
Elizabeth-Chriſtina Princeſs of Brunſwick-Blanc- 
kenburg. ö ; 

It being apprehended, from their many fuc- 


brother 
Sie 


1708. 


ceſſes in 1707, that the French would once more An at- 
gain the aſcendant, there was thought no better tempt on 
way to prevent it than by aſſociating together Scotland, 


thoſe two great generals, Eugene and Marl- 


borough, in the Netherlands, that the arms f 


France might be ſufficiently employ d in that one 
quarter. Mean while Lewis XIV, finding the 
forces of Great Britain an invincible obſtacle to 
his deſigns, reſolved, if poſſible, to transfer the 
ſeat of war partly into that kingdom, by ſend- 

ng, 
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the Pretender to invade Scotland. If we may 
eve his own words, he had always that de- 
— in view, but never before found any favour- 
able conjuncture to put it in execution. He 
now notified the expedition to all the neutral 
courts in Europe, with an air of confidence, as if 
he was ſure it could not miſcarry. And ſo for- 
ward and vigilant was he in his preparations, that 
even before the begining of the ſpring, the Bri- 
tiſh nation was ſuddenly alarm'd with threats of 
an invaſion. But ſuch right meaſures were — 
by the allies on the continent, and ſuch 
was uſed by the Britiſh admiralty, that Sir John 
Leake fail'd for the Mediterranean ; and Sir George 
Byng, with another fleet, having put to ſea carher 
than the French expected, and being favour'd 
— the Pretender's deſign was totally 
defeated. It muſt be own'd, however, that this 
enterprize was well timed, moſt of the Scots be- 
ing diſguſted at the union, and the Engliſh having 
! but little ſtrength in that country. 
988 The campaign began late in Italy, by reaſon 
in Kal. of the bad weather : but in a very ſhort time the 
Duke of Savoy conquer d Exilles and Feneſtrelles, 
two keys of the Alps; which it would have been 
| impoſſible to take, if that Prince had not made 
| the French believe he intended to march into 
| : Savoy. This obliged them to ſend their forces 
| that way, and afforded his royal highneſs an op- 
| ro 2 1 make a ſudden counter - march, and 
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for covering the two fieges. 

In Spain the Duke of Orleans, having aſſem- 
bled his forces near Lerida, formed the ſiege of 
Tortoſa, and ſoon reduc*d it; tho' he had the 
mortification to be ſomewhat interrupted by Sir 
John Leake, who took a great number of Tar- 
| tanes laden with proviſions. But count Starem- 


ſuch poſts, as were abſolutely neceſſary | 


berg, 
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g, being reinforc'd by ſome 35 from Italy, 
bed the reſt of Catalonia, while the Prince 


of Darmſtadt defended it on the fide of Rou- 
ſillon; inſomuch that, after a long campaign, 
the Duke of Orleans was oblig'd to repaſs the 
Segra, not being able to take up his winter quar- 
ters in Catalonia, nor to hinder King Charles 
from making detachments to aſſiſt the confede- 
rate fleet in the reduction of Sardinia and Mi- 
norca, which was effected with a ſucceſs that ex- 
ceeded expectation. The town and caſtle of 
Denia, which made the year before a noble de- 
fence, were* obliged to ſurrender to King Phi- 
lp; and the allies quited the town of Alicant, 
and retired into the caſtle. The campaign in 
Portugal produced nothing that deſerves to be 
remember d, except that the Spaniards abandon'd 
Serpa and Moura. 5 
hen Prince Eugene was deſtined for the Ne- 
therlands, it was alto reſolv'd, that moſt of the 
Imperial troops, with the Saxons and Hefſiafis 
in the pay of Great Britain and Holland, and a 
body the Elector Palatine was to furniſh, in con- 
ſideration of the ceſſion of the Upper Palatinate, 
ſhould march and join the wy and Dutch 


under the Duke of Marlborough. The Elector 
of Hanover, who commanded this year on the 
Rhine, conſented, in an interview which he had 
with Eugene and Marlborough, to this diminu- 
tion of his army, in favour of the common cauſe, 
and only kept on the defenſive with a few indit- 
ferent troops, ill paid and ill provided. Yet he 
not only diſappointed the Flector of Bavaria, 
in his deſign of penetrating into Germany, but 
hinder'd him from making any detachments, to 
reinforce the Duke of Bugundy and Marſhal 

Vend6me in the Netherlands. 
The inhabitans of Ghent and Bruges, on that 
Tide, were prevail'd upon early in the ſpring to 
| ubmit 
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Rhine. 


The bat · 
tle of Ou» 
denarde. 
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ſubmit to the French. Vendome expected 3 
reinforcement from Alſatia, and Marlbo 
. waited for the coming up of Eugene * 
army of the Empire, when the Engliſh general 
reſolved to give battle. Eugene left his men to 
follow, and joined the Duke in perſon, that he 
might not loſe the opportunity of being in the 
action. As theſe generals acted with great una- 
nimity, they, by a wonderful ſwift march, 
gained the camp of Leſlines, and then, with con- 
tinued vigilance, paſſed the Dender and the 
Schelde. Near Oudenarde they met the enemy, 
who thought to have ſurpriſed that place in their 
retreat towards their lines, before the confederates 
could give them any diſturbance. Ir not a little 
lex'd them when the allies appear'd, Ven- 
dome being for avoiding, and the young Duke 
of Burgundy for hazarding an engagement. They 
had the advantage of the ground, if not ſuper:- 
ority of number, and the Duke of Burgundy's 
party at laſt prevail'd. The battle of Oude- 
nadre was fought on the 11th of July, and ended 
in a total rout of the French infantry ; few of 
the horſe, on either ſide, having an opportunity 
to engage. The allies remained maſter of the 
field, with 6 or 700 French officers, and about 
5000 private men. The Dukes of Burgundy 
and Vendome retreated, with the broken remains 
of their army, and entrenched behind the canal 
between Ghent and Bruges : and the victorious 
generals, after the neceſſary preparations, went 
and fat down before Liſle, at that time the beſt 
fortified place in Europe. Eugene had the di- 
rection of the ſiege, 2 Marlborough, with the 


main army, lay to cover it, and watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy. 
The ſiege This ſiege, the moſt conſiderable one in the 


af Liſle. whole war, continued for the town, from ow 
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23 r; and for the citadel, from thence 
to the 9th of December. Marſhal Boufflers com- 
manded the gariſon, which alone amounted to 
a moderate army; and Vendome, being rein- 
forced from all the neighbouring towns, had an 
army ſuperior to the allies, now all their forces 
were join' d. He had a deſire, at any rate, to raiſe 
the ſiege, and ſeveral times drew up his army as if 
he reſolved to attempt it : but theſe were all falſe 
alarms, and had no other effect than to cauſe ſhort 
interruptions of the operations on the town. Mean 
time the allies were in great want of ammunition, 
all their ſupplies from Bruſſels being obſtructed, 
and the paſſages cut off. It ſurpriſed the French 
when the Duke of Marlborough, by ſending de- 
tachments to take poſt at Oudenburg and Let- 
finghen, opened a new communication by the 


13th of Aga, when, it was firſt inveſted, the 
d of Octo 
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way of Oſtend. In defence of a convoy by this A gion at 
way, Web, an Engliſh major-general, with only winen- 
8000 foot, repulſed count de Ja Motte at Win- dael. 


endael, with an army of 22,000, and enabled the 
allies to continue the ſiege. Maſhal Vendome, 
indeed, afterwards took Leffinghen, and cut off 
this communication : but it was too late, for the 
town had already ſurrender'd, and there was not 
ſa much as a cannon fired againſt the citadel, the 
whole buſineſs there being carried on by ſapping. 
Nor did the ſiege of Bruilels, undertaken by the 
Elector of Bavaria, now return'd from the Rhine, 
any other ſervice to the French than to give a 
ſhort alarm: for the confederate generals, by 
marching to relieve that capital, again open'd a 
tree paſſage with it, which occaſion'd Boufflers to 
ſurrender by capitulation. Soon after, Ghent, 
Bruges, and the other places in Flanders that 
had fallen to the French, were recover'd to the 


houſe of Auſtria. 
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Affairs of The Hungarian malcontents, led by Ragotzi 
Hungary. and Berzini, were this year defeated by general 
Heiſter, with great loſs. The Imperialiſts gave 

out, that there was 6000 of them kill'd, 50 

of their ſtandards or colours taken. This hap- 

ed while a diet was ſiting at Preſburg, in or- 

r to accommodate matters: but that diet being 

compoſed only of the Emperor's friends, Ra- 

tzi, tho” invited to it under a ſafe conduct, 
lieving there could be no freedom of delibera- 
tion, not only refuſed to go himſelf, but iſſued 

a proclamation, forbiding any Hungarians to re- 

pair thither, under pain of being treated as ene- 

mies of their country. What he and his 

now wanted, was not that Joſeph ſhould re- 

nounce the crown, but only the hereditary title 

to it, and leave Hungary, as his father found it, 

an elective kingdom ; that the office of Ban ſhould 

be reſtor'd ; and that all preferments, civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, ſhould be confer'd on natives; with 

ſome other particulars of leſs moment. To theſe 

the court of Vienna did not confent, as they 
thought them an infringement of the ſovereign 

power; and for this reaſon, two ſucceſſive Em- 

perors, Leopold and Joſeph, neglected their 

in a buſineſs of more importance, under- 

taken ſolely for the benefit of their houſe, (the 
recovery of the Spaniſh monarchy from the 

houſe of Bourbon) to make war upon their own 
ſubjects, who only contended for their ancient 

and indubitable rights and privileges. 

17909, In the winter after theſe ſucceſſes of the allies, 
Tneffectu- negociations were ſet on foot by the French, and 


al nego- Lewis XIV ſeem'd in earneſt to be touched with 
canons. the miſeries he had brought on his people. He 
ſent the preſident Rouille, the ſieur Voiſin, and 

the marquis de Torcy into Holland, in quality 

of his miniſters plenipotentiary. They had * 

i V | 
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veral conferences with the deputies of the States, 
Prince Eugene, and the Duke of Marlborough. 
The allies would abate nothing of what they 
had fought for, but inſiſted upon the entire re- 
ſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 
of Auſtria, and ſurrender of ſeveral fortreſles 
and territories to the other confederate powers : 
but, reduced as France was by cight years cala- 
mity, her monarch, notwithſtanding his pre- 
tences, rejected theſe conditions with ſcorn, and 
all parties made preparations for another cam- 
paign. The army of France, in the Netherlands 
only, amounted to 1 10,000 men, and that of 
the allies, before it was reduced by ſieges, and 
detachments for gariſons, was not leſs nume- 


rous. 
Portugal was the firſt ſcene of action this year, Campaign 
an engagement happening there while the con- in Portu- 
ferences were yet on foot at the Hague. That gal- 
climate allowing the armies to take field ſooner ' 
than in the northern parts, the Portugueſe 
troops aſſembled about the middle of April, 
near Eftremos, while the Spaniards drew toge- 
ther about Badajox. The Portugueſe advanced 
towards the enemy, and, being ſuperior to them, 
reſolved to attack them. If they got the victo- 
ry, the generals conſider'd, it might be attended 
with the conqueſt of Spain; and if they loſt it, ” 
their enemies were not 1n acondition to proſecute 
their advantage. On the 7th of May they came 
to a battle, in which the Portugueſe cavalry, 
being for the moſt part newly raiſed, ran away, 
without ſo much as charging or being charged, 
leaving their infantry expoſed. Theſe, however, 
made fo brave a defence, that they retir'd in ſight 
of the enemy ; whole loſs was at leaft equal to 

that of the Portugueſe. The Marquis de Bay, 
King Philip's general, blocked up 5 => i 
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In Catalo- 
nia. 


In Pied- 
mont and 
Savoy. 
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but was obliged to raiſe the blockade, and to 
ſend his troops into quarters of refreſhment, 
without having gained an inch of ground. In 
the autumn campaign, indeed, he threaten'd to 
enter Portugal, and probably had done it, if the 
arrival of General Stanhope with three regiments 
at Gibraltar had not given a jealouſy, and drawn 
the beſt part of the Spaniſh troops to the ſide of 
Andaluſia, to watch the motions of the Engliſh. 
Catalonia was not this year diſtinguiſhed by 
any remarkable action. It was however glorious 
to the allies, that, conſidering the ſtreights King 
Charles was reduced to, they, with a handful 
of men, preſerved that province againſt two 
powerful armies, and obtained beſides ſeveral ad- 
vantages; particularly by ſeizing Balaguer, and 
obliging the enemy to quit ſome territones be- 
tween the Cinca and the Segra, of which they 
had been poſſeſſed ever ſince the taking of Lerida. 
When the news of the loſs of Balaguer came to 
Madrid, King Philip was ſo much concern'd at 
it, that he took poſt for the army, giving out, 
that he would go and attack the allies. He ar- 
rived in his army, advanc'd, and ſaw his ene- 
mies: but, taking his leave of count Staremberg, 
return'd poſt with the ſame precipitation to Ma- 
drid, giving room for a great deal of ridicule 
upon his expedition. | 
In Piedmont, the ſucceſs of the campaign 
came very ſhort of the hopes the allies had con- 
ceived, upon the taking of Exilles and Fene- 
ſtrelles the year before. The Imperial court had 
{tarted ſome difficulties about the Vigevenaſco, 
and other dependencies of the Milaneſe, yielded 
by Joſeph to his royal highneſs, and inſiſted to 
have them adjuſted by commiſſaries. Victor in- 
ſiſted on the words of the treaty between him 


and the Emperor, and would not refer to nego- 
tiation 
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tiation what was fully expreſs d. England and 
the States- general interpos'd, but without effect: 
and tho* the Pidemonteſe forces, with the other 
allies, took the field, the Duke refuſed to head 
them, but left that command to count Thaun. 
The count, late in the ſummer, forced a paſſage 
over the Alps, defeated a conſiderable detachment 
of French, and advanced into the duchy of Savoy 
as far as the Rhone, ſtriking a very great con- 
ſternation among the neighbouring provinces of 
France: yet he could not paſs that river, nor 
find an opportunity to attack the Duke of Ber- 
wick, poſted in an almoſt inacceſſible camp near 
Montmellian; and at laſt was obliged to return 
into Pidemont and the M ilaneſe, having found 
it impoſſible to maintain his troops in Savoy 
during the winter. This had been projected, that 
the army might be at hand to attack France the 
next campaign at the ſame time, and in concert 
with the other armies of the allies in Germany 
and Flanders. 


Not all the exhortations of the allies, made to Upon the 
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the diet of the Empire, could quicken the reſo- Rhine 


lution of its members. Their forces again came 
late into the field, and not more numerous than 
the preceding ſummer. However, the Elector 
of 8 being prevail'd on for the good of 
the common cauſe, repair'd to the army on the 
Upper Rhine as ſoon as it was in a condition to 
act, and reſolved to execute a project, which 
ſome accident had diſappointed the year before. 
Having paſſed the Rhine, he marched directly 
to the lines of the enemy, and made a feint to 
attack them, while count Mercy was detached 
towards the Black-foreſt with a body of horſe, 


with orders to paſs the Rhine at the Forelt- 


towns,. march thro? the territories of Baſel, and 
take poſt on the French K of the river. Mean 
time 
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time general Weykerſheim, with a body of foot 
and ſome artillery, marched to lay a bridge at 
Newenburg, and the Elector was to come up and 


join him. Theſe orders were ſo well execu 


that the bridge was finiſhed, and that army en- 
camped as had been directed. Thus fo alarm'd 
the enemy, that count Du Bourg was ſent with 
a detachment to oppoſe count Merci, whom he 
defeated while the Elector was advancing to ſup- 
port him: and thus the deſign that had been 
form' d, of penetrating into the Franche Comte, 
was again diſappointed, and the campaign on 
that ſide concluded without any other remarkable 
action. | | 

I now come to the Netherlands, the ſcene of 
great actions; where, as ſoon the conferences 
were broke off, the confederate forces, under the 
Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
marched towards Liſle, and from thence towards 
the French army, which lay poſted, under mar- 
ſhal Villars, between Doway and the Lys, in an 
almoſt inacceſſible camp, covered by defiles, mo- 
raſſes, canals, and entrenchments. The heavy ar- 
tillery was fent at the ſame from Ghent up the 
Lys to Menin, which made the French believe 
that the allies intended to beſiege Ypres. They 
provided it therefore with a numerous gariſon, 
while they left Tournay ſomewhat neglected. 
The confederate generals, ſeeing the impoſſibility 
of attacking the enemy in their entrenchments, 
and that the gariſon of Tournay was weak, 
cauſed that place to be ſuddenly inveſted. Mar. 
ſhal Villars, ſenſible of his miſtake, detached 
a large body, with orders to get into that town. 
They found it impoſſible; the detachment 


was defeated ; Tournay Bain in form, and 


the town ſurrender'd the 29th of July. The 


citadel, being all undermin'd, held out ny ” 
ir 
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third of September, when the gariſon ſurren- 
der d priſoners of war. This was a bloody fi 
to the allies, who decamped however immedi- 
ately, marched towards Mons, paſſed the 
Haiſne, forced the enemy to abandon their 
lines along the Trouille, and inveſted that city. 
This obliged marſhal Villars to make a motion 
with his army, which he reinforced with de- 
tachments of all the French gariſons in Flan- 
ders. He then encamped in a moſt advan- 
ground, from Quievrain to Malplaquet 
and Surhon, being covered by the woods of 
Dour, Sart, Sanſart, and Blaregnies. Theſe 
they fortified in ſuch a manner, that there was 
no coming at them without forcing the ſeveral 
entrenchments, for the moſt part paliſadoed, 
and defended with a hundred pieces of cannon. 
Their camp, in a word, was like a citadel ; and 
yet, on the 11th of September, the allies at- 
tacked them under all theſe diſadvantages. Af- Battle of 
ter an obſtinate fight, they at laſt forced their Malpla- 
entrenchments, took part of their artillery, and quet. 
purſued them to the defile of Bavay, making 
great laughter. It is computed, that not leſs 
than 20,000 men fell this day in the fight and 
purſuit z of whom, conſidering the difficulty of 
their enterpriſe, no wonder the greateſt part was 
on the ride of the victors. Marſhal Boufflers, 
who joined Villars before the battle, affirm'd 
that all the infantry of the allies was ruin'd, and 
that they ſhould not gain the leaſt advantage 
by their wining the field : but they, to evince 
the contrary, opened trenches before Mons the 
25th of 9 On the 20th of October, the 
gariſon beat a parley; ſurrender'd the place upon 
articles the ſame day, and marched out the 2 3d, 
neither Boufflers nor Villars giving the beſiegers 
the leaſt jnterruption. Thus cnded the campaign. 
U 2 Another 
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brings the 
Pope to 
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Another affair, that made no ſmall noiſe, hap. 
pened the ſame year, and had ſome effect on 
what paſſed afterwards in other parts. Clement 
XI had ſhewn a partiality for the houſe of 
Bourbon, which the Emperor reſented, and, 
reſolving to do himſelf juſtice, ordered his troops 
to ſeize Comacchio, and ſome other places, 
under pretence that they were fiefs of the Em- 
pire. This was in 1708 ; and the campaign for 
that year being ended in Piedmont, Count 
Thaun marched his army into the Bologneſe 
and Ferrareſe, threatening to advance directly 
to Rome. The Pontiff, exaſperated to the laſt 
degree, immediately gave commiſſions for aug- 
menting his forces, and propoſed a league with 
France between him and ſeveral States of Italy. 
Marſhal Teſſẽ came embaſſador from Lewis X 
to his holineſs, and was deſign'd to be genera- 
hfſimo of the confederates : but France being 
unable to aſſiſt them, either with money or 
troops; the Imperialiſts being almoſt at the 
gates of Rome, and the confederate fleet in the 
Mediterranean, ready to bombard any place 
that ſhould declare for the common enemy; the 
Pope thought fit to lay aſide his warlike deſigns, 
and hearken to propoſals made him by the mar- 
quis de Prie, on the part of the houſe of Auſtria; 
inſomuch, that a treaty was concluded between 
that Prince and cardinal Paulucci, whereby Cle- 
ment promiſed to acknowledge Charles III 


| King of Spain, and to reduce his troops to 


their former number. This accommodation 
gave ſo much diſguſt to the courts of Verſailles 
and Madrid, that their miniſters were recalled 
from Rome, and the Pope's nuncio was com- 
manded to depart Spain by King Philip, 
who beſides = ſeveral reſolutions prejudicial 


to the holy ſee. Mean while, the Pope found 
. means 


affair wou 
ſaw the campaign in Piedmont again ended, and 
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means to delay the recognition of King Charles, 
and the congregation appointed to examine that 
never agree to it: but when he 


the Imperial troops returning, he wrote a letter 
to Charles as King of Spain, and acknowledged 
his title in a public conſiſtory, by allowing his 
nomination to the ſee of Solzona in Catalonia. 
Tho' Clement did this with a reſtriction, that 


it was without prejudice to the other poſſeſſor, 


Philip V, likewiſe Catholic King of Spain; it was 
yet a great point gained in favour kv the houſe 
of Auſtria, as it convinced the ſuperſtitious Spa- 
niards, that they might with a ſafe conſcience 
ſubmit to King Charles, tho* they had ſworn 


fealty to King Philip. 
In Hungary the year 1709 began with ano- Affairs of 
ther defeat of 4000 malcontents, not far from Hungary. 


Alba-Regalis ; which, with ſeveral other ſmall 
unſucceſsful encounters, very much impair'd the 
circumſtances of thoſe unfortunate people. The 
Emperor's diet at Preſburg, which was ſiting the 
laſt year, broke up the begining of this, with- 
out having done any thing of what they met 
about. Another diet of the ſame fort met in 
May, when Joſeph gave an anſwer to the ar- 
ticles demanded of him in the preceding; pro- 
miſed to obſerve the charter granted at his inau- 
guration; conſented, that in caſe of the failure 
of male iſſue from the Emperor Leopold, they 
ſhould proceed to a new cleion > refuſed to re- 


cal all forfeitures, but promiſed to redreſs ſuch in 


rticular as could ſhew themſelves injured ; in- 
ed, that children ſhould loſe their eftates for 


their fathers treaſon, but not brethren or wives 


claim'd to himſelf all lands recover'd from the 


Turks, unleſs the claimants could defray part 


of the charge of recovery; would not conſent 
| 9 z to 
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to the removal of the Germans out of Hungary, 
nor that Hungarians alone ſhould be nominated 
to church benefices; pronounced all who had 
taken up arms, traitors, unleſs they would ſub- 
mit within a month; with ſeveral other parti- 
culars, which were rejected by Prince Ragotzi, 
and his adherents. ſhort, all hopes of ac- 
commodation vaniſh'd ; which fo enraged the 
Emperor, that he gave Prince Ragotzi's eſtate 
to Prince Lamberg, that of Count Forgatz to 
Count Wratiſlaus, and ſo of the reſt. He then 
ſet forth another proclamation, full of promiſes 
and threats, which had no more effect than the 
former. So far from it, that one colonel Otſkai 
having abandon'd the malcontents, and gone 
over to the Emperor, and being taken by a 
of the Prince's, he was condemned as a 
traitor, and beheaded : in revenge for which the 
Imperialiſts, on their ſide, put to death ſome 
Hunganan priſoners they had taken. 

The ſame year was fought the famous battle 
of Pultowa, in which the Swedes, under King 
Charles XII, ſuffered an entire defeat from the 
Muſcovites, led by their Czar Peter. The conſe- 
quence of this was the King of Sweden's flight 
into Turky, where he remained ſome years, and 


the reſumption of the crown of Poland by Ki 
P a a 


1710. 
An inef- 
fectual 

congreſs. 


Auguſtus. This turn of affairs was not 
unfavourable to the Emperor, nor to the grand 
alliance. | 
At the requeſt of France freſh conferences 
were held during the winter, at the town of 
Gertruydenburg, between two of the States de- 
puties, appointed by all the confederacy, and 
two French plenipotentiaries. But the entire 
ſurrender of the Spaniſh monarchy to King 
Charles, and an engagement that France ſhould 
aſſiſt the alles to diſpoſſeſs her own grandſon, 
were 
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were {till articles too hard of digeſtion for Lewis 
XIV, exhauſted as he found his finances, and 
diſcontented his people. His embaſſadors com- 

lain'd of ill uſage, in that ſuch high terms were 
inſiſted on, and return'd home without having 
effected any thing. Preparations were on both 
ſides renewed even during the congreſs. 
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Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, Campaign 
having taken the field, ſoon made a conſiderable" the Ne- 
ſs in Flanders. They entered the French therlands. 


ines, and took the ſtrong and important towns 
of Doway, Bethune, St Venant, and Aire; by 
which they ſtreightened the enemy exceedingly 
for winter quarters, and made their approaches 
much nearer to Old France. Doway made a 
long and obſtinate defence; Bethune held out 
near a month; Aire, which was beſieged at 
the ſame time as St Venant, coſt about eight 
weeks, and the other only a fortnight. 


On the Rhine, as uſual, nothing happened On the 
material this year. The French, who in the Rhine, 


winter had threatened the Empire with a freſh 
invaſion, were obliged to weaken their forces on 
that ſide, to cover their own frontiers, and 
ſtrengthen their armies in the Netherlands ; and 
the Germans, thro* their wonted ill manage- 
ment, were not in a condition to improve that 
fair opportunity of invading France: fo that 
the armies remained inactive on both ſides. 
George Elector of Hanover, weary'd with diſ- 
pointment in the two preceding years; abſo- 
lutely declined the command in this ; and the 
French held themſelves content with deſtroying 
the forage, and raiſing contributions in the 
country near Landau 33 


The Duke of Savoy, {till diffatisfied with the ;,, pied. 
Imperial court, prevented the operations on the mont. 


fide of Piedmont from being more conſiderable 


"C1 U 4 than 


Succeſs of 
in Spain. morable events of the year 1710. The incon- 
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than thoſe in Germany. An indiſpoſition, either 
pretended or real, ſtill hinder'd him from taking 
the field, when all diſputes were, in appearance, 
accommodated. | 
It was in Spain that happen'd the moſt me- 


ſtancy of the fortune of war, and the inſtabi- 
lity of human proſperity, appeared there in a 
moſt ſurpriſing manner, both parties being con- 
querors and conquered by turns. At the open- 
ing of the campaign the affairs of King Charles 
had but an indifferent proſpect. The arrival of 
the reinforcements he expected from Italy were 
retarded by the difficulties that always attend 
great embarkations, and his competitor was in a 
condition to take the field ore him, make 
himſelf maſter of two caſtles, and raiic contri- 
butions in Catalonia. But general Stanhope 
being at laſt arived with the recruits, and a great 
ſum of money, the army aſſembled near Bala- 
guer, and marched to meet the French. A de- 
ſcent being made in the mean time, by ſome 
Engliſh troops, proved a great diverſion, and 
kept the Duke of Noailles from joining King 


I 


Philip's army, while Charles was reinforced. 
This opened the way to two victories, which 
happened ſoon after, called the victories of Al- 
menera and Saragoſſa. In the firſt of theſe, the 
French and Spaniards loſt upwards of 1500 
men, with ſeveral ſtandards, kettle- drums, and 
cannon. In the laſt they were entirely defeated, 
and left behind them 3000 flain upon the ſpot, 
with 5 or 6000 priſoners : * which, the 
confederates took 72 colours, 22 pieces of can- 
non, and part of the enemy's baggage. They 
alſo took poſſeſſion of Saragoſſa, which received 
the victor King with loud acclamations. This 
was followed by the march of the conquerors 


10 
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to Madrid, which general Stanhope entered 

with a detachment of the army, and proclaim'd 
Charles III there a ſecond time, who viſited that 

capital ſoon after in perſon. _ | 

A council being call'd in the French court; A reverſe 
upon this une ed turn of affairs in Spain, of fortune. 
the Duke of Vendome was diſpatch'd immedi- 
ately to put himſelf at the head of the ſhat- 
ter'd troops, which he was to recruit from the 
ſouthern provinces of France. He ſoon aug- 
mented it to 14,000 men, and march'd to pre- 
vent the junction of the Portugueſe with the 
other conlalletaies which he effected by ſecur- 
ing the bridge of Almaraz. All this while 
King Charles was buſy in fortifying Toledo, as 
if he intended to winter in Caſtile, and open a 
communication into Valencia. But troops ar- 
riving from all parts to reinforce King Philip, 
this ee was found impracticable, and King 
Charles was obliged again to ſeek his own ſecu- 
rity in Catalonia, where the Duke de Noailles 
was beſieging Girona, to make a diverſion. 

Theſe conſiderations induced the confederate 
army to decamp from Villaverde, within a league 
of Madrid, and march backwards towards Arra- 
gon: but King Charles had not been many days 
in Barcelona, before he receiv*d more mortifying 
news than that of the ſiege of Girona: for gene- 
ral Stanhope, having marched at a diſtance from 
the Germans, and the other allies, with the En- 
gliſn, for the convenience of their better ſub- 

ſiſtence, was taken priſoner at Brihegua, with _ 
his whole body of officers and ſoldiers, conſiſt- 
ing of eight battalions, and as many ſquadrons. 
And general Staremberg, with the reſt of the 
army, that came up but an hour or two too hte 
to their aſſiſtance, was defeated in ſuch a manner 
at Villa Vicioſa, where a bloody and 9 

ä - 
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battle was fought, that he was forced to abandon 
all his conqueſts in Arragon; to quit Balaguer, 
which open'd him a paſſage into it, and to retire 
to Barcelona, with near 11,000 horſe and foot; 
after he had heard, in his way thither, that the 
Duke de Noailles had taken Girona. & 
_ of In Hungary the year 1710 began unfortu- 
ungary. nately with the malcontents, and nothing from 
this time proſper d with them. Count Rabutin 
(a French nobleman, who ſerved in Germany 
upon the condition of never being employed 
againſt his country, and from a private captain 
was advanced to be one of the generals of the 
Empire, and governor of Tranſilvania) went on 
ſucceſsfully againſt them; and general Leffen- 
Holtz obliged the gariſon of Lietſchau, a ſtrong 
poſt, to ſurrender; 1300 men, that were it, liſt- 
ing themſelves into the Emperor's ſervice. This 
was followed by a greater blow : for in Septem- 
ber the Imperialiſts recover'd the important 
town of Neuhauſel; in November they ſurpriſed 
Agria, and blocked up the caſtle; and in De- 
 cember took Eſperies, with very little oppoſi- 
tion. 1 
1711. Count Caroli, one of the heads of the mal- 
A pacifi- contents, daunted by theſe misfortunes, made 
ſome overtures about the begining of the year 
1711 to Count Palfi, the chict of the Emperor's 
party in Hungary. Palfi ſent them to Vienna, 
whence the ſieur Locker was diſpatch'd to the 
army, to treat with the malcontents. They came 
to an agreement, without the participation of 
Prince Ragotzi, by which the Emperor granted 
a general amneſty, with ſome exceptions in 4 
few particulars relating to the Prince; permited 
the uſe of arms to the nobility, under certain re- 
ſtrictions; promiſed to maintain the regulations 
with regard to religion, and to preſerye he 
9 rights, 
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righs immunities, and liberties of the kingdom 

of Hungary, &c. Purſuant to which articles, 

the troops of the malcontents took the oath of 
fidelity, deliver'd up 149 colours and ſtandards, 

and were diſbanded, ſome of them returning to 

their homes, and others liſting themſelves into 

the Imperial troops. The fortified places were 

all deliver*d up : and thus ended the troubles of 
Hungary, after they had continued nine years. 

It was the 29th of April before theſe articles Death of 
were ſigned. The Emperor Joſeph died on the the Em- 
17th, of the ſmall pox, after there were good N Jo- 
hopes of his recovery. His loſs was attributed eh. 
to the want either of ſkill or care in his phyſicians. 

If the Hungarians had heard the news, in all 
probability they would have defer'd the ſignature 
of the treaty, at leaſt till the election of an Em- 

r was over: but luckily for the court of 

jenna, the affair was long enough kept a ſecret 
at Zatmar, or poſlibly, conſidering the diſtance - 
2 place, might be all that time in the paſ- 


ok h, at the time of death, was in the 33d His cha- 
year w; his age. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak rafter. 
of his children, when I come to give an account 

of the claims ariſing on the Auſtrian dominions 
upon the death of the Emperor Charles. As to 

his character, it may be in a great meaſure ga- 
ther*d from what has been related in the courſe 

of his hiſtory. His anfwer to the papal nuncio, 
upon the King of Sweden's demand for the Pro- 
teſtants in Sileſia, and his invalion of the Pontit's 
dominions to make him acknowledge his brother 

for King of Spain, are proofs, that he was leſs 

a bigot than moſt of his predeceſſors, or even 

than his ſucceſſor. That he had courage and re- 
ſolution is not to be doubted : but that, with rex 

gard to the Hungarians, he was either too fond 

7 himſelf 
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himſelf of arbitrary power, or, like his father, ſuf- 
fer d himſelf to be too much determined by the 
council of Vienna, the members of which purſued 
their private advantage in the ruin of that antient 
nobility, can hardly be diſputed by thoſe who 
may be moſt inclined to ſpeak in his favour. - 

Prince E , whom we may now look upon 
as the ſoul of the Empire, was upon the road to 
the Netherlands, when the news of his maſter's 
deceaſe overtook him at Nutenburg. It ſtruck a 
conſternation not only into him, bur into all the 


members of the grand alliance. The ſyſtem of 


King 
Charles 
elected 
Emperor. 


Europe was entirely alter d, if his brother 
ſhould ſucceed him, and the houſe of Auſtria, 
with the Spaniſh dominions added to it, might 
become as formidable as that of Bourbon. 
It was particularly given out in England, by 
the new miniſtry, that the object of the war be- 
ing changed, it was high time to think of giving 
2ace to Europe. However, as the election of 
King Charles to the Imperial crown was not yet 


Certain, the war was continued on all ſides. 


Lewis XIV, for his part, thought again of em- 
barraſing the Empire, by ſending the Elector of 
Bavaria into the heart of it, where it was believ'd 
he had many friends. For this purpoſe the army 
in Flanders was weaken'd, where marſhal Villars 
thought his lines inpenetrable, and draughts were 
made from the gariſons on the Maeſe and the 
Moſelle: but the vigilance and activity of Prince 
Eugene, at the head of the Auſtrian and Palatine 
troops, and under the direction of the Elector of 
Mentz, now vicar-general of the Empire, pre- 
vented the execution of this project, and kept 
peace in Germany till the election was over. Ac- 
cording to the wiſh of the confederates, it fell, 
on the 12th of October, upon King Charles, 


when he was unanimouſly, by all the Electors 
preſent, 
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reſent, declared Emperor by the name of 
Baan VI. That Prince, having given the 
neceſſary inſtructions for the regency of Cata- 
lonia, which he left to his Queen, ſet out from 
thence the 27th of September, arrived at Genoa 
the very day of his election, made his public 
entry into Frankfort the 19th of December, 
and was crown'd the 22d. 

It might be ſaid that Prince Eugene did Eugene 
much this year on the Rhine, by preventing waits on 
the deſigns of the French, though he had not bim. 
been able to attempt any thing againſt that 
common enemy. He put his troops therefore 
into winter quarters, when he ſaw his new maſter 
on the throne, who confirmed him in all his 
employments. | 

The campaign in the Netherlands ended with War in 
the ſiege of Bouchain, which the Duke of the Ne. 
Marlborough took, after having forced thoſe therlands. 
boaſted lines of Marſhal Villars. That general 
was an eye-witneſs of this whole tranſaction, 
and durſt not ſtir to reheve the place; but 
ſomewhat protracted the ſiege by throwing in 
ſupplies. This was the Duke of Marlborough's 
laſt campaign. 

As the Duke of Savoy, by the mediation of In Savoy, 
the Queen of Great-Britain, had got ſatisfac- Spain, and 
tion from the late Emperor in the inveſtiture Portugal. 
of the duchy of Monferrat, he took the field 
early, and penetrated thro* Savoy as far as the 
Rhone : but , being ſtoped by the Duke of 
Berwick at Fort Barreaux, where he lay poſted 
in an inacceſſible camp, his royal highneſs was 
forced to repaſs the Alps without invading the 
French territories. This expedition, however, 
prevented the ſending any reinforcements to = 
marſhal Vendome in Catalonia, who only took a 
there three caſtles, when he had EY to 
reduce 
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feduce the whole province. Nor were the ope- 
rations much more conſiderable on the ſide of 
Portugal, where | the allies, after hopes of 
making great advances in the territories of the 
enemy, were put to the taſk of defending the 

frontiers of I 5 
1712. Charles, upon the death of his brother, had 
Afairs of been declared | 


King of Hungary, purſuant to 
Hang. an act of the States made at Preſburg. In 


April, 1712, he repaired to that capital, where 

he was met by the nobility, and crown'd on the 

22d of that month, with the uſual ſolemnity. 

After this, all gave way before him on that ſide. 

Prince otzi, abandon'd by Count - Caroli 

and his adherents, would not indeed accept of 

the mean capitulation offered him : but being no 

longer in a capacity to reſiſt, he fled thro* Po- 

land to Dantzick ; from thence came by ſea to 

Hull in England, and from Hull went to 

France, where he was honourably received, and 

a with a very magnificent equipage. 

There happened nothing more remarkable in 

Hungary during the three following years, 1713, 

1714, and 1715, and therefore I ſhall have no 

occaſion to mention that kingdom again till 

1716, when a new war broke out between the 

Emperor and the Porte. 

In the Ne- In the Netherlands, after the taking of Queſ- 

cherlands. noy (the Duke of Ormond, at the head of the 

Engliſh, having abandon'd the allies, and pro- 

[ claim'd a ceſſation of arms) fortune, for the firſt 

i time during this whole war, began to change 
| ſides, and go over to the French. Marſhal 
Villars entirely ruin'd a large body of the con- 
federate troops, who lay poſted at Denain, 
under the Earl of Albemarle. This obliged 
Prince Eugene to raiſe the ſiege of Laudrecies, 

at a time when Lewis XIV trembled tor _ 
place, 
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» Which opened a way into the heart of | 
rance. After this the French took Marchi- 

ennes, where they found a prodigious booty, 

retook Mortagne, St Amand, Fort Scarpe, 
Doway, Queſnoy, and Bouchain, making in 

all, from the battle and the ſeveral gariſons, 

about 16,000 priſoners of war. This ill ſuc- 

ceſs induced the Dutch to agree likewiſe to a 
ceflation of arms; as did, about the ſame time, 

the Duke of Savoy and the King of Portugal. 

Theſe Princes had done little during the fum- In Pied- 
mer: for tho? the troops in Piedmont took the mont, 
field, they and the enemy never came within — 4 
ſight of each other; and in Portugal the chief f 
tranſaction was the ſiege of Campo Major by 
the French and Spaniards, who were at ne- 
ceſſitated to abandon their enterpriſe. Much 
the ſame ſucceſs had Count Staremberg in Cata- 
lonia, where he blockaded Girona a long while 
to no purpoſe, and was then obliged to put 
himſelf entirely on the defenſive, becauſe of the 
neutrality of the Engliſh troops, who had re- 
ceived the ſame orders as in Flanders, and went 
to take poſſeſſion of Minorca. | | 

It is well known that the following winter 1713. 
produced the peace of Utrecht, which was fign'd Peace of 
on the 11th of April between France on the Utrecht. | 
one part, and all the allies, except the Emperor bi 
and the Empire, on the other. Charles, un- 9 
willing yet to forego his right, and knowing 
that the feat of war muſt now be transfer d to 
the Rhine only, reſolved alone to try another 
campaign, and therefore proteſted, by Count 
Zinzendorf his plenipotentiary, againſt what 
had been tranſacted. Both parties again took 
the field, the French under marſhal Villars, and | 
the Imperialiſts under Prince Eugene. | = 

But | 
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Campaign But his Imperial majeſty ſoon found, that he 


on the 
Rhine. 
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was not alone a match for the French King, 
tho* that monarch had been ten years engaged 
in an unſucceſsful war. The army of Villars was 
ſuperior to that of 1 who could not pre- 
vent its ſiting down before Landau, and making 
the gariſon priſoners of war on the 20th of Au- 

The Prince, notwithſtanding the impor- 


tance of Landau, did not think fit to hazard a 


battle, which, if unſucceſsful, might have laid the 


whole Empire open to France, in order to pre- 


ſerve it. illars's next expedition was 
Friburg, by taking of which the Elector of 


Bavaria hoped to find a paſſage back to his do- 


minions : but there was no occaſion to attempt 
this by the ſword, for Friburg having ſurren- 
der'd, the Emperor thought proper to enter 
into negotiations of peace. Theſe were opened 
at Raſtadt, a palace built by Prince Lewis of 


Baden, the two generals having full powers 


from their reſpective courts. 
At laſt, on the 23d of February, the treaty 


Treat of was concluded and figned. It ſtipulated, that 


Raſtadt. 


th: French ſhould reſtore to the Emperor Old 
Briſac and Friburg, the forts of St Peter and 
the Star, and all the other forts in the Black Fo- 


' reſt ; alſo the Briſgau, with Fort Kehl and Fort 


Pile. Other forts upon the Rhine, near Straſ- 
burg, were to be demoliſhed, and the naviga- 
tion of that river to be free to the inhabitants 
on both ſides. The Emperor was to enjoy the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, as had been agreed in the 
treaty of Utrecht, except Namur, Charleroi, 
Menin, Tournay, Furnes, Fort Knock, Dix- 
muyd, Ypres, and ſome other places, which 
were granted to the Dutch for a barrier. The 
King of Pruſſia was confirmed in Upper Gel- 
derland, in lieu of his pretenſions to the princi- 

pality 
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pality of Orange, which was incorporated for 
ever to the crown of Franc. 

This year the French and Spaniſh troops, un- 
der the Duke of Berwick, laid ſiege to Barce- 
lona on the 12th of July. The brave inhabi- 


tants, who expected to be ſupported in their 


enterprize, held out till the 1 2th of September, 
the very monks and women dying in the breach 
before they would ſurrender. But they were 
abandon'd both by the Engliſh, on whoſe fleet 
they relied, and by the Prince they acknow- 
ledged, who did not ſo much as make terms for 
them in the peace of Raſtadt, tho* they had 
been neglected at Utrecht. In a word, they 
were left to the mercy of an exaſperated victor, 
who treated them as rebels. The fate of the 
people was greatly pitied, and the conduct both 
of the Emperor, and the Britiſh miniftry, very 
much cenſured on this occaſion. 
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On the 26th of November, the fame year, 1715. 
the Turks declared war againſt the Venetians, Charles 


in violation of their truce with that republic, <onfede- 
rates with 


Their view was, in ſome meaſure, to make up the Vene. 


to themſelves what they had ceded to the Em- tians a- 
peror by the treaty of Carlowitz. At the ſame gainſ the 
time they ſent an Aga to Vienna, to divert the Lurks. 


Imperial court from taking part in this new 
quarrel, That minifter, however, did not ſuc- 
ceed. Charles thought himſelf juſtified in break- 
ing with them, by their own example, and 
therefore entered into a confederacy with the 
Venetians for their mutual defence. Nothing, 
however, was undertaken by the Imperialiſts in 
1715, and the Turks were fuffered to pene- 
trate into the Morea, take Napoli di Romania, 
and over-run the whole country, before the re- 


public could bring together an army. The 


Turks urged the juſtice of what they had done, 
; X 


- becauſe 
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Battle of 
Peter- 
Waradin. 


Conſe. 
quences 


of it. 
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becauſe the Venetians had taken it from them 
in the years 1686 and 1687, while they were at 
war with the Emperor Leopold, by an equal 
violation of treaty. Chriſtian Princes eldom give 
ſo good reaſons for breach of contract. 

muſt not omit, among the tranſactions of 
this year, the concluſion of the barrier treaty, 
between the Emperor, George King of Great- 
Britain, and the States-General. By this treaty 
that good harmony was reſtored, which had 
been ſomewhat interrupted fince the peace of 
Utrecht. It was ſign'd at Antwerp, Novem- 
ber 15; after which the government of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands was reſign'd, by the mari- 
time powers, to Count Koningſeg, the Empe- 
ror's plenipotentiary. 

Prince Eugene was appointed to command 
the armies in Hungary, and never were greater 

reparations made than on this occaſion. Charles 
fad peace on every other ſide, and therefore was 
able to ſend the larger body againſt the Maho- 
metans, tho' far inferior to theirs. His general 
met the Grand Vizir near Peter-Waradin (a 
town in Raſcia, upon the Danube) in the month 
of Auguſt, and brought him to an engagement. 
The Imperialiſts were victorious : they flew 
$8000 Turks on the field of battle; took their 
cannon, baggage, tents, and ammunition; allo 
their military cheſt, with five millions of florins 
coin'd ; the Grand Vizir's pavilion, with jewels 
and treaſure to the value of $00,000 florins 
more; and 200 of his women, all between the 
age of 14 and 26, The artillery taken con- 
ſiſted of 164 pieces, and the colours and ſtan- 
dards of 150. 

In conſequence of this defeat the Turks raiſed 
the ſiege of Corfu, the capital of the iſland of that 
name, belonging to the Nee in the Adriatic. 

Eugene 
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Eugene purſued his advantage on the fron- 
tiers of Turky; beſieged Temeſwar, a place 
ſtrong both by nature and art, and at laſt car- 
ried it. This town coſt him a great many 
men : but then the purchaſe was very conſider- 
able ; for all the Walachians ſubmited to the 
Emperor, and the Mahometans abandoned a 
ap number of leſſer poſts. The Emperor 
ad this year a fleet on the Danube, which rode 
mier of that river. 

All was ready early the next ſpring, and Prince 
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Eugene took the field in May, at the head of Siege 


100,000 men. The Turks had this year, as Belgrade. 


the laſt, at leaſt 150,000, and as good troops 
as ever they marched into the field. A new Vizir 
ſuperior much to the former both in valour and 
ee had the command of them. They 

ad put Belgrade in ſuch a condition, that it 
ſeemed almoſt impregnable: yet did the Prince 
ſet down before it, under cover of the fire from 
the fleet, which won this year a victory over the 
Turkiſh ſaicks and gallies, His lines of circum- 
vallation were the wonder of all who ſaw them. 
In theſe the Turk beſieged him with his whole 
army: ſo that the Germans lay between two 
figes, that of the gariſon, amounting to 30,000 
men, and that from the Vizir's camp. The 
Imperial court was in the utmoſt conſternation, 
and all Europe attended to an event, on which 
perhaps the fate of all Hungary and Tranſil- 
vania might de 


7. 
of 


After the ſiege had been carried on two A battle 


months, the Vizir reſolved to hazard a battle, in before it. 


order to relieve that important place. Straiten'd 
by the ground, he could not form a line of more 
extent than Prince Eugene's, which was of great 
advantage to his highneſs. The battle, how- 
ever, was for ſome _ doubtful, as 
| 2 e 
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the ſeparation of the Germans right wing from 
the center of the army: but, * — 4 vic- 
tory began to declare, and the Infidels abandon'd 
the field with t precipitation. They had 
10,000- men kill'd on the ſpot, 3000 in the 
flight, 5000 wounded, and about the fame num- 
ber made priſoners. The booty they left con- 
ſiſted of 131 braſs cannon, 30 mortars, 52 co- 
lours, 9 horſe-tails, with balls, bombs, powder, 
and bullets in proportion ; alſo great numbers of 


camels, and an incredible quantity of riches, 


The 


town, &c. 


taken. 


day 


The Imperialiſts had above 2000 men kill'd, and 
4000 wounded, of whom many died the next 


Eugene, after his victory, ſummoned the 
Baſhaw of the town to ſurrender : which, upon 
the mutiny of his ſoldiers, he was obliged to ſub- 
mit to, and obtained honourable conditions, he 
and his gariſon being conducted to Niſſa. No 


ſooner were the Germans maſters of Belgrade, but 


the Turks abandon'd Ram, Semendria, Meadia, 


1718. 
Peace of 
Paſlaro- 
witz. 


that all parties ſhould remain in 4 


Sabatz, Orſova, and ſcveral other places. They 
made ſo good a defence, however, at Zwolnick 
in Boſnia, that general Petraſch was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of that place. Six hundred and 
twenty - five cannon, and 104 mortars, were 
taken in this whole campaign. my 
The maratime powers now interpoſed, at the 
requeſt of the Sultan, and put an end to the 


operations of war. A treaty was. concluded un- 


der their auſpices, at Paſſarowitz, on the 21ft 
of July following, whereby it was provided, 
gelen of 


what. they had acquired. This left to the Em- 
pore a vaſt extent of new territories on the ſide of 
alachia and Servia, while the Venetians were 

. obliged to reſt contented with a few towns on 
their frontiers, in lieu of that fine ren the 
| 95 Morea 
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Morea. The Emperor at firſt made higher de- , 

mands, and ſuch as the Sultan abſolutely re- 

jected; ſo that the war, at the begining of 

1718, was like to be renewed with as much ar- 

dor as ever, and both armies actually took the 

field: but his Imperial majeſty thought fit to 

make ſome abatements, upon the ſurpriſing ef- 

forts made by Spain, under the miniſtry of 

cardinal Alberoni, for recovering of Naples and 

Sicily. 
hed indeed 1 the preceding year, Differen- 

that the treaties of Utrecht and Baden had not ces be- 
rocured a ſolid and durable peace. Tho? the tween the 
mperor had evacuated Catalonia, with the 3 

iſlands of Majorca and Yvica, and the King of fem. 

Spain had conſented to a ceſſation of arms in 

Italy and the adjacent iſles; yet the former 

would not renounce his pretenſions to the whole 

Spaniſh monarchy, nor the other give up the 

provinces diſmember'd from it in Italy and the 
etherlands. Under pretence of aſſiſting the 

Venetians, whom they had feebly ſuccour d in 

1716, a large fleet, with 9000 land forces on 

board, failed from Barcelona in July 1717, com- 

manded by the marquis de Lede, and landing at 

Caliglari in Sardinia, made a ſpeedy reduction of 

that iſland, which belong'd to the Emperor, and 

was but weakly defended. As very poor pre- 

tences were made by Spain for this extraordinary 

procedure, the King of Great Britain, the Re- 

— of France, the Duke of Savoy, and the 

tates- general, enter d into the quadruple al- 

liance, to make good the partition of the Spa- 

niſh dominions. Philip, who had conſented at 

firſt to a ſuſpenſion of arms, not content with 

their giving Sicily to the Emperor, and Sardinia, 

then poſſeſſed by him, to the Duke of Savoy 

in lieu of it, made more formidable preparations 

X 3 : this 
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1719. 
Meſſina 
reduc'd, 
&C. 


1720. 
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this year, and induced the King of Great Britain 
to fit out a ſtrong ſquadron under Sir George 
Byng, to obſerve that of his Catholic majeſty, 
Which {et ſail for Sicily. ; | 

When admiral Byng arrived on the coaſt of 
Sicily, he found the —_ in poſſeſſion of part 
of the iſland, and perſiſting in making themſelves 
maſters of the whole. He came up with their fleet 


off of Syracuſe, on the eaſt-coaſt of the iſland, 


engaged them, and that day, and the next, took 
twelve of their line of battle ſhips, and burn'd 
three. He alſo took one ſhip freighted with 


arms, three laden with proviſions, beſides burn- 


ing two fire ſhips, two bomb veſſels, and one 
ſettee. | 
Still the pr ſs made by the Spaniards in 
Sicily alarm'd the Duke of Savoy, who had no 
ſecurity for the ſtipulated equivalent. This made 
the Emperor engage with him, to aſſiſt in the 
reconquering of Sardinia ; a project that never 
took place, nor was found neceſſary. Inſtead 
oi that, his Imperial majeſty, by the help of the 
Britiſh fleet, tranſported an army into Sicily, 
and reduced the town and citadel of Meſſina. 
The French, in the mean time, inyaded Spain 
* land; took Port- paſſage, and burnt ſix men 
of war upon the ſtocks, almoſt finiſhed ; re- 
duced Fontarabia, St Sebaſtians, and the whole 
2 of Guipuſcoa. Theſe tranſactions 
rought King Philip to reaſon, and negociations 


were ſet on foot. 
On the 25th of April, 1720, a convention 


A general was enter*d into for a ſuſpenſion of arms, and for 
the evacaution of Italy by the Spaniards. It was 
ſigned by the Imperial and Spaniſh generals, un- 
der the influence of the Britiſh admiral, who, the 
day following, procured another convention for 
the evacuation of Sicily, which he had it in his 
power 


Peace. 


| 
| 
| 
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power to reduce. The articles of both were | 

nctually executed, and the next year, 1721, 1721. 
Eicily was ſurrender'd to the Emperor, and the 
Duke of Savoy, as King of Sardinia, took pol- 
ſeſſion of that iſland. By the treaty concluded 
this year all former treaties were confirmed ; the 
King of Spain acknowledged the Emperor, and 
the Emperor gave up his claims, reſerving how- 
ever the bare title of King of Spain, which he was 
to uſe in common with King Philip. 

His Imperial majeſty being now in peace, and 1722. 
having no male iſſue, he ſummon'd a diet of the The 
general States of Hungary, in June 1722, where- £72 % 
in he procured the crown of that kingdom, in Carle 4 
caſe he died without a fon, to be ſettled on his 
eldeſt daughter, and her deſcendants. This was 
a very great point carried with that people. 

Charles likewiſe, in imitation of his neigh- The Oſt- 
bours, and being now poſſeſſed of ports, began end com- 
to turn his thoughts on commerce. He erected PPY- 
this year a company of merchants at Oſtend, to 
trade to the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, and the coaſt 
of Africa : but the Dutch preſented memorials to 
him, intimating, that it was contrary to treaties, 
and reproaching him with the ingratitude of this 
procedure, when they had done him ſo many ſig- 
nal ſervices, at the expence of their blood and 
treaſure. They had indeed fome reaſon to com- 

N= which could not be ſaid for the court of 

ndon (whatever it might for the Britiſh na- 
tion) between which and that of Vienna there 

to be ſome ſecret miſunderſtandings, on 
account of the Emperor's not readily complying 
with what had been demanded of him, concern- 
ing the inveſtiture of a new acquiſition to the 

Electorate of Hanover, and the forwarding ſome 
more important deſigns on a much larger part of 
Lower Saxony. Perhaps Charles might never 
X 4 have 
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have thought of improving his revenue in this 
way, if he had not imagined himſelf firſt affronted 
by an Elector of the Empire: nor was he ſo re- 
ſolute in the undertaking, but that he laid it 
= þ ſome- years after, upon. Proper remon- 
ſtrances. 
Charles * j On the 25th of Auguſt, the fime year, his 
crown 7 ial majeſty was crowned King of Bohemia, 
Weder K e n the 28th his Empreſs was crown'd Queen 
© Theſe two ſolemnities were in compliance with 
: ra 5 an antient cuſtom in that kingdom, according 
„to which a King and a Queen-confort are never 
c crown'd on the ſame day. 
1723. There were ſome points, circumſtances, and 
1 4 — P in order to perfect the peãce between 
3 7 i © the Emperor and Spain, that remain'd to be 
: ':  - ſettled in a congreſs, under the mediation of 
Great Britain and France, then in ſtrict alliance. 
With a view to this congreſs, there ſeem'd to 
be a ſtrict amity between their ny rial and Bri- 
tannic majeſties; tho” there is reaſon to think, it 
fem d only, and that the latent pow Se of diflatiſ 
faction, regarding the electoral dominions, ſtill re- 
main'd. How elſe ſhall we account for what im- 
mee diately after follow'd, when the houſe ot 
.» Auſtria was openly libel'd, and a breach of 
friendſhip at * follow d between the two courts, 
without any apparent injury done to the Britiſh | 
nation; tho* pretences, thinly diſguiſed, were art- 
„ and induſtriouſly enough propagated ? 
1724 The congreſs was open'd at Cambray in 
we January, 1724. The firſt things determin'd 
_ were, that the Emperor ſhould grant the in- 


open'd. veſtiture of the * of Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia, to the Infant Don Carlos, eldeſt ſon 
to the King of Spain by his preſent Queen; and 
that the artillery which the Spaniards took away, 
upon their evacuating Sardinia, ſhould ſto - 
or 
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ſtored to the King of that iſland. Beſides this, no- - 
thing of any conſequence was there tranſacted. 
+ His Imperial - majeſty having determin'd to Prince 
give the government of the Auſtrian Nether- Eugene 
lands to the Archducheſs, his eldeſt ſiſter, Prince made 
Eugene, who had that poſt, was, in lieu of it, and 
conſtituted Vicar-general of the Auſtrian domi- Italy. 
nions in Italy; as high a poſt as the Emperor 
could advance him to: for the vice-roys of 
Naples and Sicily, the governor of the Milaneſe, 
and all other Imperial officers and generals, re- 
ceive their orders from him, and Pay as entire an 
obedience to them as to thoſe of the Emperor 
himſelf. | 
In 1725 the congreſs of Cambray ſtill conti- 1725. 
nued, but to much the ſame purpoſe as before. Treaty of 
Lewis XV, being betroth'd to an Infanta of Vienna. 
Spain, and not liking the bargain that had been 
made for him, ſent that Princeſs home in a man- 
ner not the moſt polite : which ſo affronted the 
Spaniſh court, that the fole mediation of the 
congreſs was offer'd to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, No ſufficient cauſe appear d for the refuſal 
of it, unleſs we were to look for it in Germany, 
and place it to.the account of the difference be- 
tween the Emperor and the Elector of Hanover, 
The effect of it however was manifeſt enough. 
The Emperor threw himſelf into the arms of 
Spain by a ſeparate treaty, concluded at Vienna, 
without the knowledge of the mediators ; con- 
firm'd to King Philip, all the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in his poſſeſſion ; to the Duke of Savoy, 
the kingdom of Sardinia; and to Don Carlos, 
the duchies above ſpecified, at the demiſe of the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany. Philip, in return, re- 
nounc'd all pretenſions to Italy, Savoy, Flanders, 
or any other place in the Emperor's poſſeſſion. 

upon this private tranſaction, innocent 


enough 
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enough in itſelf, and agreeable to what had been 
before ſtipulated, the congreſs of Cambray broke 
up. The ſame year his Imperial majeſty enter'd 
into a 2 offenſive and defenſive, with Ruſſia 
and Poland. 
The tre- Something ſtill was not right, which the 
4 Ha · Britiſh nation were not to be fully let into. It 
er. Was neceſſary, for reaſons known to a feu, that 
the Emperor ſhould be diſtreſs'd, and loud 
complaints were made of the exorbitant power 
of the houſe of Auſtria, We were ror (pan 
that there was another private treaty, beſides the 
rinted one, by which the Pretender was to be 
fer on the Britiſh throne, and many other 
things, alarming to every Britiſh Proteſtant, 
were to be done. Upon this pretence was 
formed the treaty of Hanover, as a counter- 
mine to that of Vienna, between Great-Britain, 
France, and Pruſſia. The three crowns were 
mutually to defend all their e dominions, 
even by hoſtilities, if it could not otherwiſe be 
done, in their trade and privileges. Nothing ever 
appear d of the private treaty ; but ſome point 
was ſuppoſed to be carried, and the Emperor's 
power, and his engagements with Spain, put 
the Britiſh nation to no ſmall expence. 
1726, Thoſe who were not over-credulous, and had 
The Em- no terrible apprehenſions of a new - invented 
ibi, Eo. Power, were not ſurpriſed to ſee the Emperor, 
1 * the next year, prohibit the importation of 
gli = - , hy 
2oods, Engliſh manufactures into his dominions ; and 
| likewiſe the importation of any Eaſt-India goods, 
except on the bottom of his own ſubjects 1n the 
Netherlands. As things were repreſented indeed, 
it was not unnatural to accuſe his Imperial ma- 
jeſty of ingratitude : but as they were received 
by the moſt diſcerning, it was not doubted 15 
0 
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he had received ſome affront, tho” not given by 
the Britiſh nation. |; 
The concluſion of the treaty of Hanover was 


immediately followed with a confiderable aug- A deſign 


mentation of the Britiſh land-forces at home, to bumble 
. ? the houſe 
beſides 12,000 Heſſians, and other foreign of Auſtris 


troops, retained in the Britiſh pay. At the 
ſame time, three large ſquadrons of ſhips were 
fited out, at a vaſt expence. And all this to 
prevent the dangerous deſigns of their Imperial 
and Catholic majeſties ; deſigns which the for- 
mer ſolemnly difavow'd, by his minifter Mr 
Palm at London. This confirmed what had 
been before ſuſpected, that Charles was not yet 
over flexible to the favourite demands concerning 
Lower Saxony, which made it be refolved to 
humble the houſe of Auſtria. In a word, the 
exorbitant power of that houſe, which had re- 
ceived no additions for ſome years paſt, was as 
loudly cry'd out againſt as that of Bourbon had 
been at the begining of the century. The 
Hanover alliance, a fleet ſent to the coaſts of 
Spain, and another to the Weſt-Indies, tho® 
both were quite inactive, provok'd the Spaniards 
ſoon after to beſiege Gibraltar, the reſtoration 
of which they inſiſted on, in conſequence of a 
promiſe. 


The memorial preſented by Mr Palm, the 1727. 
Imperial miniſter, at the Britiſh court, drew on Symp- * 
him an order to depart that kingdom, and tome of a 


every thing ſeemed to have a tendency towards 


rupture 


an open rupture between the courts of London the Empe- 
and Vienna, His Imperial majefty publiſhed ror an 
a commiſſorial decree, greatly reflecting on England. 


the conduct of Great - Britain and France; 
ordered the Britiſh miniſters, in return, to quit 
his hereditary dominions ; ſet on foot great ar- 
maments; uſed all his efforts with the Tomy 
an 
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and States of the Empire, to draw them over to 
his party; and redoubled his friendſhip and union 
md Spain. But, notwithſtanding theſe mutual 


piques and animoſities, it ſoon afterwards a 55 


1728. 


Odd fitua- ; 
tion of af- 


fairs. 


1729. 


peared, that a war was like to be prevented 


mediation. A congreſs was agreed on, to by 

held at Soiſſons, and preliminaries were ſign'd 

the 31ſt of May, 1727, by which hoſtihties 

2 to ceaſe, and the Oſtend cormpany to be 
nded, for ſeven years. 

8 the congreſs of Soiſſons was opened, 
in April 1728, the cardinal de Fleury appear'd 
there as the mediator of Europe, and ſeemed to 
diſcover a partiality towards the. e King of Great- 
Britain, as Elector of Hanover, which was not 
reliſhed by the Emperor. But this congreſs, 
after ble {uf} x and again continued, did 
not ſettle any thing of importance. Spain in- 
deed, thro* the importunity of France, began 
to detach itſelf from the Emperor, which made 
the court of Vienna very uneaſy. . In the mean 
time military preparations were continued z and 
the public expences, eſpecially in Great-Britain, 
1 as high as in time of actual war. 


n was at laſt entirely brought over from 
The trea- the Em 


ty of Se- 
ville. 


zror, by the treaty of Seville, ſign'd in 
November 1729, between the miniſters of 
Great- Britain, France, and Spain. The moſt 
material article in this treaty that affected his 
Imperial majeſty, was concerning the gariſons in 
Italy, to ſecure to Don Carlos the eventual ſuc- 
ceſſion of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia. By 
former ſtipulations, theſe were to conſiſt of 
neutral troops, to the number of 6000: but it 
was now agreed, that theſe 6000 men ſhould be 
Spaniards, and their introduction was to be effec- 
tuated without any loſs of time. * 
0 
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No wonder that Charles, alarmed at this alte- 1730. 
ration, took care to provide againſt any attack Charles 
in his Italian dominions. Accordingly, he fr He- 
filled the ſtrong places there with troops, and gence. 
ſeemed at preſent to act without an ally. Every 
body wondered at this change in the ſyſtem of 
Furope, and could not conceive how Great- 
Britain, in particular, ſhould ſtill make it a point 
to depreſs the houſe of Auſtria, and raiſe that 
of Bourbon; a meaſure ſo diametrically oppo- 
ſite to what had ever been thought her intereſt. 

But thoſe who were in the ſecret, could, no 
doubt, reconcile this with German, tho* not 
with Britiſh policy. 

Something however was to be done, or to 1731. 
ſeem to be done, that might a little coincide The ſe- 
with the ſentiments of the Engliſh, who were cond trea- 
extremely mortified to fee the purchaſe of their #4 Vie 
blood and treaſure thus in danger of being ſacri- * 
ficed. As his Imperial majeſty, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe indignities and threats, could not 
yet be humbled into any condeſcenſions to the 
views of Hanover, Great-Britain was permited 
to conchude a treaty with him in March, by 
which ſhe guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction. 

The Emperor, for his part, conſented to the 
introduction of the 6000 Spaniards into Italy ; 
and ſoon after agreed to the ſame, in a treaty 
with the King of Spain himſelf. But the 
Duke of Parma, Anthony Farneze, dying while 
theſe negotiations were on toot, the Emperor 
took poſſeſſion of his dominions, declaring that 
if the Ducheſs, then pregnant, were delivered 
of a daughter, Don Carlos ſhould be immedi- 
ately inveſted in the ducal dignity, and if of a 
jon, that then the gariſons ſhould take place, as 
before ſtipulated. This being obtained, a large 
Engliſh on was ſent to convoy over the 

troops. 
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troops, under Sir Charles Wager, who arrived 
with thetn at Leghorn in October 1731. Don 
Carlos, who went by land thro* France, arrived 
at the ſame place the 27th of December, and 
was received with all poſſible marks of reſpect, 
eſpecially by the Engliſh factory. 


A foundation being thus once more laid, for 


erecting the Spaniſh power in Italy, no body 
doubted but the firſt opportunities would be 
taken, to make it effectual. It was a new thing 
to ſee a foreigner in the dominions of an inde- 

ndent ſovereign, waiting for the ſucceſſion to 

is dominions, and keeping ready an armed 
force to make good his pretenſions. The Em- 
peror, tho' he found himſelf obliged to conſent 
to ail this, and would perhaps have done even 
more to carry his fayourite point, the guarantee 
of all his dominions to his female iſſue, could 
not but have apprehenſions of the ſtorm that 
was gathering, and would one day break upon 
him. And here it is worth while to obſerve the 
conſiſtent conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry, who, 
in one and the ſame year, take upon themſelves 
that guarantee, and thereby lay the nation, al- 
reaty embaraſſed, under new obligations, and 
actually aſſiſt, at a great expence, in carrying 
over to Italy the means of ſtriping him of a part 
of thoſe guaranteed dominions. 

We have learned to look on this event, it 


ſhould ſcem very juſtly, as the cauſe of the de- 


clenſion of the houſe of Auſtria, that houſe 
which we are now again expending our millions 
to reſtore. Surely, without ſome other clue 
than the intereſt of Britain, and a due regard to 
the balance of 'power, we ſhall never account 
tor meaſures ſo oppoiite and contradictory. Or 


is it our intereſt wantonly to build up, only that 
we 
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we may pull down ; and to pull down, that we 
may have the pleaſure of building up again? 

By the death of Auguſtus II, King of Poland 1733. 
and Elector of Saxony, new work was cut out Cauſe of a 
for the powers of Europe. The hiſtory of this * War. 
Prince 1s well known. Charles XII, King of 
Sweden, had formerly obliged him to quit his 
crown to the Palatine of Poſnania, Staniſlaus- 
Leſczinſki : but, after the defeat of the Swediſh 
monarch at Pultowa, he reſum'd it, and con- 
tinued in poſſeſſion to the end of his days. Sta- 
niſlaus, his competitor being now dead, renew'd 
his pretenſions, and, being become father-in-law 
to the King of France, was enabled to aſſert 
them. His agents ſoon formed a party among, 
that fickle people, whoſe paſſion for money per- 
haps exceeds their love of liberty. The ſon of 
the late King, already Elector of Saxony, be- 
came a candidate for the crown alſo, and had his 
partiſans among the Poles. Staniſlaus was in- 
deed elected: but Auguſtus, ſupported by the 
credit of the Emperor, and the arms of Ruſſia, 
prevail'd againtt French gold, and even French 
force. Inſtead of obtaining a crown, Staniſlaus 
narrowly got off with his life to Dantzick, where 
he was for ſome time beſieged, and whence he 
at laſt with difficulty eſcaped. It was the reſent- 
ment of Lewis XV, upon this diſappoint ment, 
that opened anew the martial field. The court 
of London, ſome ſay, was equally chagrin'd 
with that of Verſailles at this event, and there- 
fore never aſſiſted the Emperor in the enfuing 
war. The quarrels of the Electorate of Hanover 
might have been revenged on the Emperor and 
the Czarina, if Staniſlaus had ſucceeded. 

Charles, it has been ſaid, was diſſuaded from The Em. 
engaging ſo far in the affairs of Poland. It was peror ill 
foreſeen, that this meaſure would be a:tendea adviled.. 


with 
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of 


Spain and Sardinia would join the French. But 
being himſelf of a contrary opinion; and having, 


War on 
the Rhine. 


as monarchs uſually have, a majority in his coun- 
cil that flatter'd his views, he reſolved rather 
to try the iſſue of a war, than ſee a creature of 
France on the Poliſh throne. This reſolution 
coſt him the two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
and greatly exhauſted his finances. 

While the Prince of Beveren was bringing to- 
gether the Imperial . the French army 
paſſed the Rhine, beſieged fort Kehl the 14th of 


October, and carried it the 28th. They then 


extended themſelves along the Rhine, and raiſed 
large contributions. The court of Vienna was 
much alarm'd, to ſee the ſtrongeſt places in the 
Empire expoſed to the arms of France, before it 
was 1n a condition to ſtop their progreſs. The 
French did not, however, puſh things to the ut- 
moſt, in order to convince the German Princes, 
that their quarrel was with the Emperor only; 
proteſting, all the while, that they would keep 
nothing they might conquer on that ſide. This 


declaration had the deſired effect. It ſo em- 


In Italy. 


barraſs'd the diet of Ratiſbon, that the members 
of it, unwilling to take part in the affair, were 
ſo dilatory in their proceedings, that ſcarce could 
the Imperial generals get together 2 3,000 men. 
All that the Duke of Beveren could do therefore, 
was to harraſs the French by ſending out parties. 

In the mean time, as had been foretold, a 
treaty was concluded between France, Spain, and 
Sardinia, by virtue of which thoſe powers join'd 
their forces, to attack the Emperor in Italy and 


chief, and marſhal Villars commanded under 
him. Lodi, Pavia, Vigevano, Cremona, and 
even the city of Milan, fell immediately _ 

their 


oy: The King of Sardinia was general in 
cl, 
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their hands. They then inveſted Pizzighitone, 
and blocked up Novara, Tortona, and the cita- 
del of Milan. Pizzighitone ſurrender'd before 
the end of the year, and the allies ſat down be- 
fore Mantua. In a word, nothing could be more 
unexcuſable than the conduct of the Imperial 
court, which ſuffer'd places, tenable in them- 
ſelves, to be left thus Eefenceleßs | 

During the winter, a reſolution paſs'd in the 


diet of Ratiſbon to declare war againſt France, Philips. 
by a majority of 6 to 3 in the college of Electors, burg ta- 
and 57 againſt 12 in that of the Princes. Their Ken. 


highneſſes of Bavaria, Cologn, and Palatine, were 
thoſe that diſſented from this reſolution; which 
however encouraged the Emperor, who gave the 
command on the Rhine to Prince Eugene. That 
Prince having review'd his army, led it into the 
lines of Eſlingen, made by the late King George 


in 1707, and repaired the laſt year by the Prince 


of Beveren. Even this was an inſufficient poſt, 
his highneſs having but 35,000 men, and the 
French 80,000. He abandon'd the lines when 
marſhal Berwick, having taken Traerbach, ad- 
vanced near him, and could only throw a rein- 
forcement into Philipſburg. His highneſs alſo 
prevented an invaſion of Suabia, which they ſe- 
veral times attempted. At laſt, finding all their 
meaſures to that end diſconcerted, they fat down 
before Philipſburg, and took it after a long and 
bloody ſiege, in which the Duke of Berwick 
was kill'd by a cannon ball. Marſhal Villars, 
who had commanded in Italy, died the fame 
month at Turin. Eugene tried in vain to re- 
lieve the place, which was utterly impracticable 
for baron d' Asfeldt, who commanded the ſiege, 
and was one of the beſt engineers of his age, had 
thrown up ſuch entrenchments round his army, 
that to attack them would have been the utmoſt 
* raſhneſs, 
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raſhneſs. However, the French ſuſtain'd a fort 


of ſiege in their camp, ſuffering extremely from 


The bat- 
tle of Par- 


mas 


the artillery, both from the town and the Prince's 
army, but moſt of all from the inundations of 
the Rhine, which filled their trenches. The reſt 
of the campaign, after the town ſurrender d, was 
ſpent in ſeveral motions of both armies, the 
French ſtill attempting an irruption into Suabia, 
and the Imeprialiſts as often defeating their pro- 


jects. 


General Merci was fent this year into Italy, 
with an army of 25,000 men. He advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Mantua, in order to fight 
the confederates, who were now maſters of all 
the duchies of Milan and Modena, except the 
capital of the latter. He paſſed the Po without 
oppoſition, together with Prince Lewis of Wir- 
temberg, the —— of French retiring before 
him, and abandoning ſeveral places. But this ſuc- 
ceſs did not long continue : for marſhal Coigni, 
who commanded the French, met him in Italy, 
under the walls of Parma, with the main army. 
A bloody battle enſued, and laſted about eleven 
hours, till near 7000 were kill'd and wounded on 
each fide. Count Merci, the Prince of Culm- 
bach, and io other general officers, were among 
the former, and the Prince of Wirtemberg a- 
mong the latter, on the ſide of the Imperialiſts. 
The French likewiſe loſt ſome hundreds of their 
officers. The action laſted till dark night, when 
the Imperialiſts retired, and left the enemy mal- 
ters of the field of battle. This horrid carnage 
of men was owing to count Merci ; who, againſt 
the opinion of every officer in the army, inſiſted 
on fighting, tho” the whole place of action was 
an extent of only 150 fathoms. | 

But this was not all that happen'd this year in 
Lombardy : for in the mon Sepermba there 

were 
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were two other ſmart actions, between the Imperi- 


aliſts now commanded by count Konigſeg, and Marſhal 
the allies. The firſt, on the 15th, was begun by de Broglio 


the Germans, who, having with the utmoſt ſc- ſurpriſed. 
crecy paſſed the Secchio, attack*d marſhal de 
Broglio's quarters fo ſuddenly, that his guards 
had much ado to protect his perſon. He had but 
juſt time to eſcape in his ſhirt and flippers, with 
his children, five or ſix men, and two aids de 
camp. All his equipage was carried off, and his 
ſtrong box, in which were upwards of 50,000 
livres. The Imperialiſts 23 their advantage, 
drove the enemies out of their camp, plunder'd 
it, and took infinite ſpoil. The brigade of Pi- 
cardy, and two other.regiments, loſt all they had ; 
and great numbers, both officers and ſoldiers, 
were killed or taken priſoners. The circum- 
ſtance of Brogho's flight, without his breeches, 
was made the {ſubject of much pleaſantry. 

The ſecond action happened at Guaſtalla, and Battle of 
was alſo very bloody. 5 this too the Germans Guaſtalla, 
began, and, as the French themſelves allowed, &c. 
attack d their entrenchments with uncommon 
valour. By ten in the morning the whole armies 
were engaged, ſword in hand. The fight laſted 
till five in the afternoon, when the Germans re- 
tired, without being purſued, to Luzzara, and 
left behind them ſome pieces of cannon, with 
a few colours and ſtandards. Fifteen thouſand 
men were kill'd on both ſides, and among them 
800 officers. It was imagin'd, that, puting the 
two actions together, the loſs was pretty equal: 
but that the Germans had not the advantage, as 
they pretended, was pretty manifeſt, in that chev 
repais'd the Po ſeven days after the battle, and 
broke down the bridge. The French alſo re- 
paſs d that river, to hinder count Konigſeg from 

penetrating into the Piedmonteſe. That general. 
2 however, 
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however, defeated a 2 on Mirandola, which f 
obliged the marquis de Maillebois, who was to 
execute it, to retreat with great precipitation, ( 
leaving a good part of his artillery, ammunition, | 
and baggage. After this the alhes retreated un- | 
der the walls of Cremona, and count Konigſ | 
form'd a ſcheme to beſiege Guaſtalla, He found 
it however impracticable, and repaſſed the Oglio, 
which he had croſſed for that purpoſe. This 
ut an end to the operations of the year, on the 
| ſide of Lombardy. "I 
The re- Tt was talk'd of, early in the ſpring, that Don 1 
3 of Carlos, by the mediation of Great Britain, was i 
Pie. to have the Emperor's ſecond daughter, and 
with her Naples and Sicily; in return for which, 
he was to ox to his Imperial majeſty Parma and { 
Placentia, Tho? the marriage did not take place, 7 
the exchange did, a conqueſt being firſt made of | 
the two kingdoms. For in April this year, the 
Imperial viceroy having quited that city at his 
approach, . Don Carlos took poſſeſſion of Naples 
at the head of his troops, which he had marched | 
out of the gariſons on the coaſt of Tuſcany. He | 
was receiv'd with the acclamations of the people, 
who had been inured to Spaniſh government. | 
The collateral council, and other chief tribunals | 
of the kingdom, came and did homage to him, 
which he accepted in the name of his father; 
promiſing, that his Catholic majeſty would main- 
tain the inhabitants in their privileges ; ſuppreſs 
all the taxes impoſed, and continue all the pen- 
ſions granted by the Emperor; and make no al- 
teration in the diſpoſition of benefices. But it 
was not long before the young Prince himſelf 
aſſumed the regal title; made his public entry, 
as King of Naples and Sicily; and prepared, 
aſſiſted by the fleets of France and Spain, for 
the conqueſt of the latter. Mean time the land 


forccs 
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forces undertook to reduce Capua and Gaeta, 
which ſtill held out for his Imperial majeſty. 
Caeta made a pretty obſtinate 2 but ſur- 
render*d before the end of the ſummer; Capua 
ſtood firm till December, and then obtained = 
nourable conditions, when all Naples was in the 
hands of the you monarch. It was impoſſible, 
indeed, that any ſingle place ſhould long reſiſt, 
after the groſs of the Imperial army, conſiſting 
of 7000 foot, and 2400 horſe, had been defeated 
at Bitonto, by the count de Montemar. The 
number of the ſlain, wounded, and priſoners, in 
this ſmall army, was computed at above 7000 
men, ſcarce any of the foot eſcaping. Two Im- 
perial generals were made priſoners : the ſecre- 
tary's office, baggage, and treaſury were taken; 
and count Viſconti, the late viceroy, eſcaped by 
ſea to Ancona, in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Count 
de Montemar, for this action, was created Duke 
of Bitonto. : 

On the 24th of Auguſt a fleet of 350 ſhips, And of 
having on board 18,000 foot and 2000 horſe, Sicily. 
ſet fail for Sicily. They met with no oppoſition 
at their landing, the nobility coming to make 
their ſubmiſſion to the Duke of Bitonto, to 
whom the King of Naples had given the dignity 
of viceroy. Only Syracuſa, Trapani, and the 
citadel of Meſſina gave any trouble; and theſe 
were all in the hands of the Spaniards by the en- 
ſuing March, when the young King, having 
little farther occaſion for his troops, ſent the 
greateſt part of them into Lombardy, to aſſiſt 
the allies in the next campaign. 

Mean time the maritime powers, who had re- 1735. 
fuſed to take part with the Emperor in this war, Negotia. 
began to interpoſe. They communicated to deres _ 
each court the plan of a pacification, which the af the 
tate of the Emperor's affairs made it — ſame time, 

1 3 or 
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for him to accept. The miniſters of his Im. 
perial majeſty, France, Great Britain, Pruſſia 
Ronin, and Sardinia, all met at the Hague, and 
confer'd with the deputies of the States-general, 
However, the winter paſſed in fruitleſs negoti- 
ations, and both armies again took the field early 
in the ſpring. Eugene had ſixty Imperial regi- 
ments on the Rhine, and expected great rein- 
forcements from the Princes of the Empire, and 
the Danes; beſides 14,000 Ruſſians, who were 
actually on the march to join him. While theſe 


troops were coming up, his highneſs, to hinder 


the enemy from taking advantage of his preſent 
weakneſs, turned the courſe of three ſmall rivers, 
that run into the Rhine, and drowned all the 
level country from Philipſburg to Ellingen. He 
then marched to the Neckar, where the Ruithans 
met him, and ſoon after all the other reinforce- 
ments arrived, This enabled him to detach 
general Seckendorf, with a large body of men to 
attempt the paſſage of the Moſelle, and the de- 
liverance of the Electorate of Treves ; while 
himſelf obſerved marſhal de Coigni, who this 
year commanded the French. Seckendorf took 


and refortified Traerbach, and the proſpect of 


this campaign was very favourable to the 
French, when Eugene was order'd to leave 
the army to the Duke of Wirtemberg, and 

ir to Vienna, to aſſiſt at the conferences 


Death of concerning peace. That Prince did not long 


ſurvive his arrival at the Auſtrian capital, and 


& Eugene. had but juſt the pleaſure to ſee the preliminaries 


ſigned. There was then no doubt but a treaty in 
form would follow, both parties being equally 
deſirous of an accommodation; the Emperor, 
that he might conclude the projected marriage 
between his eldeſt daughter and the Duke of 
Lorrain, and ſettle his hereditary dominions 3 

| anc 
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and the French, on account of their ill ſucceſs 
in the North, which obliged them to abandon 
the intereſt of King Staniſlaus in Poland. 


343 


Buy theſe preliminary articles, the Duke of Prelimi- 
Lorrain gave up the duchy of that name, and a n 


to the crown of France, in exchange for the 
Grand duchy of Tuſcany ; Auguſtus was ac- 
knowledg'd King of Poland, and left in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of that kingdom ; Don Carlos became 
eſtabliſh'd 5 of Naples and Sicily; France 
guaranteed the atic Sanction; the Empe- 
ror had every thing reſtored, that had been 
taken from him on the Rhine; and the Mila- 
neſe, the Mantuan, (lapſed to the Empire by 
the demiſe of the laſt Duke without iſſue) the 
Parmeſan, and the Placentine, were confirm'd 
to him in Italy. 


cles. 


It will be ſufficient "po to mention what paſs'd State of 
in the mean time in Lombardy, where the Im- T*aly- 


perialiſts being but 30, ooo ſtrong, and the allies 
near 100,000, the former were oblig'd to keep 
only on the defenſive. The ſurrender of Mi- 
randola, and the blockade of Mantua, were the 
moſt remarkable events. But by the latter, not- 
withſtanding the vaſt preparations that were 
made, and the greatnefs of their army, they 
could not ſo much as cut off all communication 
from that city, which ſtands in the midſt of a 
lake of a conſiderable extent, and is not eaſily 
ſurrounded. 

On the firſt of February, 1736, was cele- 
brated at Vienna, with great magnificence, the 
marriage of Mary-Thereſa- Caroline eldeft Arch- 
Juches and Francis-Stephen Duke of Lorrain. 


Soon after, the proper acknowledgments of the 
ſeveral titles, ſettled by the preliminaries, being 
made by the reſpective 8 the armies, both in 

4 Italy 


1736. a. 
tions of 
the next 


year. 
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Italy and on the Rhine, began to draw off, and 
ſeparate. And a war being now ready to break 
out between the Czarina and the Turk, his Impe- 
rial majefty, in return for the favour laſt year re- 
ceived, order'd a camp of 40,000 men, with a 


large train of artillery, to be form'd in Hungary, 


to be in readineſs to aſſiſt that Princeſs, whole ar- 
my beſieged and took Aſoph. The Imperial 
troops however did nothing this year, which 
might therefore be called, with reſpect to Charles, 
a year of tranquility. It was taken up in making 
the ſtipulated evacuations, and ſatisfying what 
had been ſettled in the preliminaries. 


But I muſt not forget that the Ottoman Sul- 


anſwer to tan, upon the motions of the Imperial troops, 


ſent a letter to Vienna, to deſire the Emperor to 
explain his intentions, there being at that time a 
truce ſubſiſting betwixt them. The Turk had 
for anſwer, that his Impenal majeſty wiſhed for 
peace, but that if his mediation, which had been 
offer d, met not with the deſired ſucceſs, and a 
war ſhould rekindle, he could not diſpenſe him- 
ſelf from furniſhing her Czarian majeſty with 
thoſe ſuccours, to which their reciprocal engage- 
ments obliged him. In conſequence of this, as 
the Sultan refuſed to conſent that the Ruſſians 


ſhould keep Aſoph, and the Empreſs of Ruſſia 


to give up that conqueſt, count Seckendorf was 
order'd to ſet out for Hungary, to open the 
campaign there early in the ſpring. 

The Emperor demanded of the Pope, upon 
the approaching war with the Turks, the ſame 
ſubliches as the Popes, his predeceſſors, had fur- 
niſh'd. To which the Fontif made anſwer, 
that he was diſpos'd to contribute the utmoſt to- 
wards the expence of this war, but that he very 
much wiſh'd the troops, which his Imperial ma- 
jeſty deſign*d to employ on this occaſion, 0 
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been commanded by a captain who could have 
receiv*d benefit from the apoſtolical benediction. 
This was levelled at count Seckendorf, a Pro- 
teſtant. But the objection was removed, by aſ- 
ſuring his holineſs, that count Seckendorf had 
only the ſecond command in the army, the 


Duke of Lorrain being appointed commander in 
chief, and generaliſſimo. 


gain time: whereupon the operations of war 
„ both by the Emperor and the Czarina, 
T::- Emperor's army marched to Niſſa, which 
- ſurr-nder'd at the firſt ſummons, the gariſon 
leaving behind them 145 cannon and mortars. 
Wicdin was inveſted, and a ſtrong detachment, 
under count Wallis, penetrated into Walachia 
and Moldavia. But the joy for this ſucceſs was 
much abated by a double defeat on the ſide of 
Croatia and Boſnia. The firſt of baron Rau- 
nach, who, with 6000 men, was ſurprized b 
a great body of Turks, and himſelf, with many 


other officers, and the beſt part of the troops, 


kill'd. In the other, the Prince of Saxe-Hild- 
burghauſen, who with 14,000 men had be- 
ſieged Bagnialuca, was attacked by 30,000Turks, 
and moſt of the party cut in pieces, or drown'd, 
with the loſs of all their cannon and baggage. 
On the other hand, the Ruſſians were every 
where ſucceſsful ; which made the Turks again 
offer an accommodation; but to the ſame pur- 


poſe as before, eag power inſiſting on keeping 


what they had acquired. At the end of the 
campaign, the Turks made freſh conqueſts on 
the Imperialiſts, and count Seckendorf, as he 
was going to the relief of Niſſa, (then beſieged 
by the enemy) was order'd to reſign his com- 
mand to the field-marſhal Philippi, and repair to 


cOum. 
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court. This was owing to a powerful cabal 
form'd againſt the count at Vienna, which ap- 
r'd to have no other foundation than his re- 
igion. It is certain, indeed, that the count's 
troops ſuffer d extremely, which was charged to 
his conduct; but he excuſed himſelf, b 
complaining of the want of money, which dif- 
able] him from doing any thing conſiderable 
after the taking of Niſſa. Upon a formal exa- 
mination he refuted all the charges againſt his 
conduct, and muſt have been acquited, if he 
had not refuſed a mean compliance with what 
was required of him by his accuſers. For this, 
to the ſcandal of the court of Vienna, he was 
long kept a priſoner. 
rly the next year the Turks inveſted Uſitza 
with 6000 men : but, after two unſucceſsful at- 
tacks, raiſed the ſiege with loſs. Niſſa, how- 
ever, for want of timely relief, had been obliged 
to ſurrender to the Turks, without any apparent 
crime of the governor, general Doxat, except 
his care to fave ſix battalions. But the mi- 
niſtry of Vienna, to colour their own fault in 
preventing the relief, had that brave officer con- 
demned and executed. In a word, and without 
deſcending into particulars, the court of Vienna, 
where count Zinzendorf had the chief power, 
ſeem'*d to be entirely under the direction of France, 
whoſe only view was to diſtreſs it, and to com- 
Par by intrigue, what ſhe had only begun by 
oſtilities. 
Prince Ragotzi (for the Turks know how to 
make uſe of a pretender) appeared again on the 
e during this rupture. He executed a treaty 
with the Sultan, and communicated it to all the 
foreign miniſters at Conſtantinople. But M 
Villeneuve and Sir Everard Faulkener, the 
French and Dutch miniſters, refuſed to * 
0 
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thoſe pieces, as their maſters had undertaken to 
be mediators between the Porte and the court of 
Vienna. The nominal mediation was indeed re- 
fered to both powers, and the States-General, 
whoſe miniſter was not ſo _; but the 
whole buſineſs, as it appeared in the ſequel, 
was tranſacted by Villeneuve, and the maritime 
powers, as things were carried, were wore 
enough to have no ſhare of the buſineſs charge 
upon them. Key 
As to the campaign againſt the Turks, it The cam- 
roved not leſs to the diſgrace, and more to the paign. 
b, of his Imperial majeſty than the laſt. For 
one ſmall advantage gained over the enemy, and 
not at all improved, the Emperor loſt firſt Old 
Orſova, then Meadia, and, after a pretty long 
ſiege, New Orſova, in which were taken 250 
cannons and mortars. The Turks alſo com- 
mited great ravages in the bannat of Temeſwaer, 
and upon other frontiers ; forced Semendria, 
Vipalancha, and ſome other defenceleſs places, 
to ſubmit. The baſhaw of Boſnia was not in- 
deed ſo ſucceſsful in the ſiege of Ratſcha, which 
he was obliged to abandon on the approach of 
ſome Saxon and Bavarian troops. But this was 
a ſmall recompence, and could not prevent the 
Emperor, at the inſtigation of M Villeneuve, 
from thinking of a ſeparate peace with the Ma- 
hometans. This was all the French wanted, that, 
by dividing the Imperialiſts and Ruſſians, they 
might weaken them both. The Czarina, tho* 
not much more ſucceſsful this year than Charles, 
— however againſt any ſuch mea- 
ure. 
The Turks refuſing to come to an accommo- 1739. 
dation” in the winter, except on ſuch terms as Ineffectuy 
neither the Emperor nor Ruſſia would agree to, © 
great expectations were again raiſed upon the | — 
| approach- 
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approaching operations. Count Konigſeg, who 
had commanded the Imperialiſts the year be- 
fore, was removed for no other cauſe but his 
ill ſucceſs, and Count Wallis ſent in his ſtead, 
tho' at the head of an army much inferior to 
the enemy. On their ſide was alſo a new com- 
mander, the Grand Vizir having been depoſed, 
to make way for another, ſuppoſed of more ex- 


perience. Before the campaign was opened, 


they made freſn propoſals of peace; which were 
of ſuch a nature, that the Imperial court declared 
they could not accept them. To have been 
more flexible had certainly been better, as the 
event ſoon made evident. 

Not to mention their previous motions, the 


battle of two armies came within ſight of each other 
Krozka. about the middle of Auguſt, near a place called 


Krozka, of which the Turks had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion. Hereupon it was agreed by the Imperial 
generals, to attack them before they could for- 
tify themſelves, without waiting for a reinforce- 
ment that was coming up under Count Neu- 
perg. Accordingly marſhal Wallis marched 
the 21ſt in the evening, without beat of drum 
or ſound of trumpet, with 14 regiments of 


horſe, and 18 companies of grenadiers, leaving 


the Prince of Hildburghauſen to come after 
with the infantry. On the 22d, at day- break, 
the marſhal arrived at Krozka, with his detach- 
ment, and immediately puſhed the enemy on 
all ſides: but the regiment of Hohenzollern, 
3 advanced too far, was attacked afreſn, 
and forced to abandon all the advantages it had 
gained. This prevented the marſhal's deſign, 
and obliged him to retreat to the mountains, at 
the very time that the Prince of Hildburghau- 
ſen arrived with the infantry. His highneſs im- 
mediately made himſelf maſter of a poſt on = 

| right. 
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right, on the maintaining of which the retreat 
entirely depended. There the enemy attacked 
him ſeveral times, but were always repulſed, 
which ſaved part of the army. The ſlaughter, 
however, was very bloody on the fide ofthe Ger- 
mans; who had a great many officers of diſtinc- 
tion killed or wounded. In particular the Earl 
of Crawford, who was aid de camp to Prince 
Waldeck, was miſerably wounded, and had his 
horſe ſhot under him. It is faid he killed three 
Turks with his own hand. Never were the 
Ottomans known to make ſo continual and ob- 
ſtinate a fire, as they did during the whole day, 
and part of the night. Prince Charles of Lor- 
rain and Prince Waldeck maintained their poſts 
ſeveral hours againſt them; but were obliged to 
retire in the night, with the reſt, to their old 
camp. They ſtaid there but till next day, when 
the marſhal decamped, and entered the lines of 
Belgrade : theſe he alſo quited ſoon after, and 
croſſed the Danube into the bannat of Teme- 
ſwaer; where he routed a detachment of the 
enemy, which however had no advantageous 
conſequence. | 

During the action at Krozka, the Imperial A naval 
flotilla on the Danube was ſurrounded by near engage- 
an hundred faicks : yet admiral Pallavicini, by ment. 
his good conduct and bravery, diſengaged it, 
and brought it back to Belgrade. Neither he, 
however, nor Count Wallis, could prevent the 
Grand Vizir's deſign on that place, which he 
immediately inveſted, and fell to battering and 
bombarding molt furiouſly, as if he would carry 
it by ſtorm, without the ceremony of opening 
trenches. 

All this time Villeneuve, the French embaſla- peace con- 
dor, was in the Turkiſh camp, carrying on ne- cluded. 
gotiations of peace. This great ſhock, which 
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might have been followed by more fatal conſe- 
quences, occaſioned Count Neuperg, with the 
conſent of the other generals, to repair thither, 
where a peace was ſoon concluded. It was 
that the Emperor ſhould abandon Belgrade and 
Servia to the Sultan, as well as Orſova: that the 
Danube and the Save ſhould, for the future, 
form the limits of the two Empires: that the 
bannat of Temeſwaer, and the town of that 
name, with the territory thereon dependent, 
comprehending Meadia, ſhould remain to his 
Imperial majeſty : that Orſova ſhould continue 
in the condition it was at preſent, but that the 
fortifications of Belgrade ſhould be demoliſhed : 
that the Emperor ſhould not only withdraw his 
troops from Belgrade, but likewiſe his artillery, 
ammunition, and gariſons: that four days 
ſhould be allowed to the inhabitants, to carry 
off their effects; and that, till theſe things could 
be effected, one of the gates of the town ſhould 
be delivered up to the Turks. 
Immediately after ſigning. theſe articles, ad- 
vice thereof was given to general Suckau, the 
governor, who refuſed to deliver up the town ; 
alledging, that he had his Imperial majeſty's 
command to defend it to the laſt extremity, 
which he would punctually obey, the place be- 
ing in a condition of yet holding out a long 
time. Before he could be prevailed upon, Count 
Wallis was obliged to aſſure him, that he might 
ſafcly do what was required of him, for that a 
peace was concluded. Four hundred janiſſaries 
were then permited to take poſſeſſion of the 
gate of Wirtemburg ; and ſoon after Count 
Wallis coming to the Turkiſh camp, he and the 
Grand Vizir went together into the town, where 
3000 men were employed to demoliſh the forti- 
heations. The Grand Vizir offered ſeveral _ | 
ons 
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lions to let theſe works ſtand in their then 
condition, but his propoſal was rejected. 

As the Emperor had _ not to make The Em- 

without the Czarina, his Imperial majeſty — 
Fond himſelf greatly embaraſſed with what his — 

erals had done, which he declared to be ab- S 
olutely without his conſent or knowledge. The 
Ruſſian Empreſs ſeemed willing to believe him, 
and to follow the example, notwithſtanding the 
rapid ſucceſs of Count Munich, who had won a 
great victory at Choczim, and made himſelf 
maſter of almoſt all Moldavia, A peace was 
accordingly concluded for her, under the fame 
French mediation, before the end of the year, 
not ſo much for her advantage as might have 
been expected. In the mean time the two 
counts, Neuperg and Wallis, were arreſted. 

Nothing remarkable e the next year, o. 
(except an inſurrection of the peaſants in Stiria, An inſur- 
which had no bad conſequences) till that great rection in 
event, which put a period to the Auſtrian Stiria. 
family, in the male line, and conſequently to 
the Imperial ſucceſſion in that family, where it 
had continued three hundred and one years with- 
out interruption. 

On the 2oth of October died the Emperor Death of 
Charles VI, aged 55 years and 18 days. His the Em- 
_ diftemper proceeded from an indigeſtion, occa- peror 
ſioned by a cold, which he neglected, and con- — 
tinued his uſual diverſion of hunting, notwith- * 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, which was 
ſo ſharp as to kill the vines about Vienna. The 
diſorder increaſed till it threw him into a violent 
cholic, followed with a continual vomiting and 
tever, which ended in an inflammation of his 
bowels, that carried him off the 11th day of his 
illneſs. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lewis late Duke of Brunſwick-Blanckenburg, 
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who, before her marriage, abjured the Lutheran, 
and embraced the Roman Catholic religion. By 
her he had two daughters, the eldeſt married to 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, late Duke of 
| Lorrain ; the other unmarned. 

Neglect- It is thought that Charles, if he had attempted 
ed - get jt upon his daughter's marriage, would have 
— 2 found little difficulty in geting the Grand Duke 
King of elected King of the Romans, which would have 
the Ro- paved the way for him to the Imperial dignity, 
mans. and might have enabled him again to have en- 
tailed it on the iſſue of his conſort. But as no 
Prince had been yet born of their marriage, and 
his Imperial majeſty had hopes, advanced as he 
was in years, to ſee ſuch iſſue, and perhaps to 
get the title of King of the Romans confered on 
it before his own death (which would have con- 
tinued the ſucceſſion ſtill without interruption) 
this was thought to be the reaſon why he did 
not ſtir in behalf of his ſon-in-law, and thereby 
3 a deſtructive war, which in all probabi- 
lity would not have happened, if the Grand 

Duke had been choſen Emperor. 
His | His conſort, however, was proclaimed Queen 
daughter of the Romans upon her father's death, as well 
ſucceeds as Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, Princeſs of 
I Us Tranſilvania, Archduchefs of Auſtria, and ſuc- 
—_ ceſſor to all the hereditary dominions of her 
illuſtrious houſe. This was conformable to the 
diſpoſition made by the late Emperor, called 
the PRAGMATIC SANCTION, Which was ap- 
proved of by moſt of the Princes of the Em- 
pire, and afterwards guaranteed by ſeveral of 

the chief powers in Europe. 
Character Charles VI was of a middle ſtature, and mode- 
of the rately fat ; had a briſk eye, and, like every one 
Emperor of his family, a thick 3 It being expected 
£ 


2 that he would ſucceed to the kingdom of * 
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he had a grave education, ſuitable to the people 


he was to govern, which made him contract an 


air of ſeriouſneſs, that, to thoſe who did not 
well know him, had an appearance of ſeverity : 
yet was he, in the general, very affable and hu- 
mane. He was a great lover and a good judge 
of muſic, having himſelf compoſed operas, 
but with what ſucceſs I have never heard. He 
gave very few inſtances of perſonal valour, tho? 
his courage, when firſt in Spain, was ſometimes 
applauded in the gazettes : ſo that this part of 
his reputation did not long continue. The ſeve- 
rity uſed to his generals, towards the latter end 
of his life, merely for not accompliſhing more 
than they had men or money to undertake, is 
a little blemiſh upon the juſtice of his court and 
miniſtry, and upon his own application to af- 
fairs, which ought to have got him better infor- 
mation. It ſeemed, at that time, as if the go- 
vernment at Conſtantinople had been made the 
model of that at Vienna. In fine, Charles had 
the true Auſtrian piety, and was pretty much 
attached to the ſuperſtitions of his own religion. 
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e 
He. 


The HISTORY of the PRAG MATT 
SANCTION; the claims in oppoſition to 
it; and the means that have been hither- 
to taken to make them good. 


Meaning Wk HE words Pragmatic Sanction are, 
of the > perhaps, as little underſtood, as a- 
words PE ny that are ſo commonly made uſc 
Pragmatic Wi * he y 5 
. ns of: nor is it eaſy to fix any deter- 
minate ſenſe to them, that may be 
relied on upon every occaſion. Pragmatic , ac- 
cording to the etymology, ſhould ſignify expert, 
Skilful, buſy, belonging to the civil courts, THAT 
REGARDS THE MATTER IN GENERAL, AB- 
STRACTED FROM THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
THE PERSONS TF. In this latter ſenſe it ſeems to 
have been taken by the Emperors, in the or- 
dinance, decree, or inſtrument, call'd the Prag- 
matic Sandtiom; which was to perpetuate the do- 
minions of the Auſtrian family in that Houle, 
tho* there were no male iſſue. It abſolutely de- 
termines, that ſuch and ſuch eſtates ſhall de- 
ſcend in the manner thereby fix'd, without re- 
gard to birth-right, prior claim, ſex, or any 
other pretence whatſoever ; and the powers, who 
guarantee it, engage to ſee this fulfilled. 


* Hes mani, ſerius, ſolers in negotiis agendis & 
rebus tractandis. G10ss. VET. negotioſus, forenſis, rerum 
peritus, negotialis, A llegy wa. HEDERIC. a PATRICK. 

+ Cic. de Invent. 1. 11. & 2. 21, Quint. I. 3, 5 
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The terms had been frequently uſed, before Different 
they were aſſumed to this particular uſe. In uſes of 
France they had ſignified an ordinance or buſi- them. 


neſs, - belonging ſometimes to the church, and 
ſometimes to the ſtate; more particularly thoſe or- 
dinances relating to eccleſiaſtical affairs, wherein 
the rights of the Gallican church were aſſerted a- 
gainſt the uſurpations of the Papal ſce. In the Em- 

ire they ſometimes mean his Imperial majeſty's 
— by advice of his council, in anſwer to a 
collective body of men, who deſire to know the 
law upon a particular occaſion, or extraordinary 
contingency, relating to their community ; and 
if this anſwer be given to a ſingle perſon, it is 
called a reſcript. | 


But to proceed to our preſent purpoſe. The Pragmatic 
Emperor Leopold, foreſceing the fatal conſe- Sanction 


quences that would attend the failure of male 


iſſue in his family, by diſturbing the 2 of Goes 
ormed a made by 
deſign to ſettle the ſucceſſion in the female line, Leopold. 


the Empire, as well as of all Europe, 


as the only way to prevent the revolutions that 
might otherwiſe follow. Accordingly, about forty 


years ago (the eldeſt branch of the houſe of 


Auſtria being already extinct in Charles II, King 
of Spain) he communicated this ſcheme to his 
two ſons, Joſeph and Charles, afterwards Em- 
perors, who jointly approved of it. He then 
delivered it to his miniſters, who carried it thro? 
the ſeveral diets of the Empire, where it re- 
ceived all the validity thoſe auguſt aſſemblies 
could give it. Upon his death, his eldeſt fon 
ſucceeded, and, during a reign of ſix years only, 
did not think of making any particular diſpoſi- 


tion in this intrument in favour of his own chil- 


dren, tho' neither he, nor his brother Charles 
had any ſon. The Emperor Joſeph, by his 
wiſe Wilhelmina-Amelia, daughter of John- 

| 2 2 Frederick 
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Frederick Duke of Hanover, left two daughters, 
who were afterwards married ; Maria-Joſepha, 
born in 1669, and married at Dreſden in 1719 
to Auguſtus electoral Prince of Savoy, now 
Elector and King of Poland; and Maria- 
Amelia, born in 1701, and married at Munich 


in 1722 to Charles-Albert, electoral Princg of 


Bavaria, now Elector and Emperor of Germany: 


They are both at this time living, and have 


iſſue. 

Charles ſucceeding to the Empire, and ha- 
ving at that time no child, the right of ſucceſ- 
ſion as yet remained in his nieces, after his deceaſe. 
In 1718 a ſon was born to this Emperor, which 
gave infinite joy to the whole family: but he 
died the ſame year. He had afterwards three 
daughters; Maria-Thereſa-Walpurge, born in 
1717; Maria-Anne-Eleonora, born in 1718; 
and Maria-Amelia-Carolina, born in 1724, and 
ſince dead. Upon the birth of the eldeſt, now 
Queen of Hungary, he began to think of ſe⸗ 
curing to her that ſucceſſion, which, in right of 
blood, ſhould, after his deceaſe, revert to the 
daughters of his brother. The Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, as made by his father, was not ſufficient 
therefore for his purpoſe; but the ſame autho- 
rity that made the one, and entailed upon female 
iſſue the Auſtrian eſtates, could make another, 
and confine that entail to his own poſterity. 
Accordingly he had this inſtrument drawn up 
anew, in favour of his own children, whether 
male or female, and it was agreed to in a council 
held by him for that purpoſe. Six months after, 
in the year 1720, 1t was approved of by the he- 
reditary dominions, and "1.24 to by the ſtates 


and magiſtrates : but other courts, foreſeeing the 
difficulties that might attend ſuch an engage- 
ment, were not Over-forward to guarantee K 

The 
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The courts of Great-Britain and France, in 
particular, tho” at that time mediators between 
the Emperor and the King of Spain, refuſed to 
take this ſuretiſhip _ them. This produced 
the firſt treaty of Vienna, in 1725, between 
their Imperial and Catholic majeſties; who not 
being able to reconcile matters under the medi- 
ation, the former threw himſelf, and his inte- 
reſts, wholly into the arms of the latter, upon 
this ſingle condition of his becoming guarantee 
to the new Pragmatic Sanction. Without this 
engagement of great powers to ſupport it, there 
was, indeed, little room to think that an eſta- 
bliſhment of this kind would take place; eſpe- 
cially conſidering the vicinity and power of the 
Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, the two chief 
claimants in right of their wives, and the firſt 
of whom had, beſides, particular claims in his 
own perſonal right. 


In the year 1726 Muſcovy virtually guaran- Several 
teed the Pragmatic Sanction ; and ſome months Powers 


after, by a concluſion of the general diet of the 
Empire, 1t was declared a public law. In 1731 


guarantee 


? matic 


by the ſecond article of the ſecond treaty of Vi. Sanction. 


enna, Great-Britain, after having ſo long re- 
fuſed it, took on her the ſame guarantee : and 
in 1732 the Dutch became ſpecial guarantees of 
the ſaid Sanction ; as did the crown of Den- 
mark the ſame year. The French, after many 
traverſes and difficulties, agreed to guarantee it 
by the definitive treaty, ſigned by the Emperor 
at Vienna in 1736. This is the ſame treaty 
whereby the Duke of Lorrain, upon ceſſion of 
the duchies of Lorrain and Bar in favour of 
King Staniſlaus for life, and to France for ever, 
was made Grand Duke of Tuſcany, upon the 
death of John Gaſton de Medicis, the lait male 
of that ancient family. Spain, by the fame 
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treaty, obtained the quiet poſſeſſion of Naples 
and Sicily for the Infant Don Carlos. Theſe 
two powers therefore, one would think, were 
ſufficiently paid for the engagement they took 
on themſelves, which however we have ſeen 
them both violate ; whereas Ruſſia and Great- 
Britain, who obtained nothing, remain firm to 
their obligation, the firſt at leaſt in words and 
remittances, and the latter with her full power, 
at an expence that ſhe never incur'd on any 
other occaHon. As to the Dutch, they alſo re- 
mit, but ſeem not inclined to move a ſtep. 

The Princes of the Empire, who oppoſed 
the Pragmatic Sanction, were, beſides the Elec- 
tors of Saxony and Bavaria, the Elector Pala- 
tine, and the Biſhop of Freilingen and Ratiſbon, 
What intereſt the W could have in ſo doing, 
is not altogether ſo manifeſt; but the Biſhop is 
himſelf a Bavarian Prince, and both his dioceſes 
are ſurrounded by the electorate of that name. 
The Flector of Saxony was brought over to 
acquieſce in the Emperor's diſpoſition, upon 
condition that his Imperial majeſty ſhould put 
ſome crown upon his head; which was accord- 
ingly effected, by procuring him to be elected 
King of Poland. 

As to other claims, beſides thoſe from their 
marriages, the Elector of Bavaria had, in right 
of his family, pretenſions on the duchy of U 
per Auſtria, which anciently belonged to Ba- 
varia, to the county of Tirol, and to the mar- 
quiſate of Burgau in Suabia, all poſſeſſed by 
the houſe of Auſtria. The Elector of Saxony 
had none, in his own right, on any part of the 
Auſtrian ſucceſſion : but the Elector of Branden- 
burg, who had not the ſame connection in blood 


as theſe, had an ancient claim to the duchy of 


Jergern- 
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Jergerndorf in Sileſia, which the houſe of Auſtria 
had held rather by force than uſt title. 

Mary-Thereſa, Grand Ducheſs of Tuſcany, _ 1740. 
had, we ſee, little to rely on, upon the death of France 
her father, but the Pragmatic Sanction. The ene * 
Princes, who had undertaken to guarantee it, the Sanc- 

rofefled to ſtand by their engagements. France, tion. 
in particular, made declarations in very ſtrong 
terms, that * ſhe would ſtrictly fulfil the en- 

ce —— ſhe was under, by virtue of the 

« Pragmatic Sanction, and that ſhe would kee 

« clear of every thing that might reſtrain the 

« free choice of a new Emperor.“ 

All the Electors, except Bavaria, received A freſh 
her notification of the death of the Emperor, claim ſet 
tho? ſhe uſed in her letters the title of Queen of up bx Gr 
the Romans, Hungary, and Bohemia, &c. But ee a 
her letter to the court of Munich was ſent back © 
to the Bavarian miniſter at Vienna, who return'd 
it to the miniſters of the Queen, declaring, that it 
was impoſſible for his maſter to acknowledge'that 
Princeſs as Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, be- 
cauſe he had himſelf a claim on thoſe kingdoms 
by the will of Ferdinand I. An extract of this 
will was remited to Vienna, and imported, That 
<« the eldeſt Archducheſs, daughter of the ſaid 
« Ferdinand I, who ſhould be living when the 
&« ſaid ſucceſſion ſhould be open, ſhould ſucceed 
eto the two kingdoms of Hungary and Bo- 

« hemia, in caſe there be no Mart heir of an 
« of the three brothers of that Emperor.“ 
Now all the male heirs of the family being ex- 
tint, and the Elector of Bavaria being de- 
ſcended from Anne, fecond daughter of the ſaid 
Ferdinand, and the eldeſt who had iſſue remain- 
ing, he upon this claimed the ſucceſſion to thoſe 
kingdoms. But the original will, as it was 
found in the archives of Auſtria, ſaid only, 
L 4 That 
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e That the Archducheſs, eldeſt daughter of 
« Ferdinand I, living when the ſucceſſion ſhall 
<« be open, ſhall ſucceed to the ſaid kingdoms, 
ce in caſe there ſhall be no 1awrur heir livin 
« of any of the Emperor's three brothers.” 
In ſhort, as the Elector pretended, that, ac- 
cording to the import of the will, the ſucceſſion 
was now open ; the court of Vienna maintained, 
on the other hand, that the ſucceſſion was not 
now open, becauſe the late Emperor did not die 
without lawful poſterity. This was a new and 
unexpected claim, added to what are above re- 
cited. 

The King Notwithſtanding the pacihc pretenſions of 

of pag France, was not doubted, by the moſt pene- 

SG trating, from the known affection of that court 

to the Duke of Bavaria, but that ſhe would 

interpoſe to make good his claims, and, if poſ- 
ſible, to procure him the Imperial crown. On 
the contrary, while the King of Pruſſia was 
aſſembling his troops, in order, as every one 
imagined, to ſupport the Pragmatic Sanction, 
according to the affurances he had given ; all 
of a ſudden he enters Sileſia, at the head of 
30,000 men, and publiſhes a declaration, aſſert- 
ing his pretenſions on that duchy : but at the 
ſame time diſclaiming any deſign to diſturb the 
peace of the Einpire, or to injure the ſucceſſion 
of her Hungarian majelly. _ _ 

1741. The Elector of Bavaria, upon this, ſet up a 
Both Ba- right to «ll the late Emperor's poſſeſſions ; and 
dona and the King of Spain, having likewiſe publiſhed in 
3 an form his claim to al! the Auſtrian dominions, be- 
the ſuc- gan to aſſemble an army to ſeize on thoſe in 
ceſſion. Italy, notwithſtanding the difficulties that muſt 

attend a march thro* France, or the danger of 
meeting the Britiſh ſquadrons, if he endeavour'd 
to tranſpoxt the troops by ſea, In ſhort, the 


young 
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young Princeſs ſeemed on the point of being 


ſwallowed up by her neighbours, before ſhe 
could make proviſion for her own defence. 


His Pruſſian majeſty puſhed on his conqueſts The King 
with great celerity, and behaved, wherever he of Pruſſia 


came, rather as a Prince, who ſought to win 
the affections of the Sileſians, than by any means 
to oppreſs them. As moſt of the people are 
Proteſtants, it is thought that contributed not a 
little to his conquelts. I ſhall not be particular in 
the relation of them, they being ſo recent, that it 
is ſufficient to remind the reader, that on the 7th 
of March Glogau was taken by ſtorm ; that on 
the 10th of April, a battle was fought at Mol- 
witz, within a league of Neiſs, in which the Pruſ- 
ſians had the victory, tho' they bought it dearly ; 
and that, in a word, his Pruſſian majeſty was ſoon 
maſter of the greateſt part of Sileſia, where ne- 
gotiations were afſiduouſly carrying on by the 
Earl of Hyndford, to reconcile him to the Queen 
of Hungary. 


Mean while the Elector of Bavaria, upon the Prepara- 


Queen of Hungary's refuſing to grve him up any a 


part of her late father's dominions, went on Bavaria 
apace with his military preparations. France, not and 
withſtanding her promiſe, did the fame, and de- France. 


manded of the circle of Suabia a free paſſage for an 
army into Bavaria ; at the ſame time continuing 
to aſſure the court of Vienna, that his moſt Chri- 
ſtan majeſty perſiſted in a firm reſolution to live in 
amity with the Queen of Hungary, and that his 
preparations for war ought not to give her the leaſt 
umbrage. The ſteadineſs of the Hungarians, in 
this ſituation of affairs, was remarkable : they 
not only crown'd their Queen with great ſolem- 
nity at Preſburg, but refuſed to receive a proteſt 
from the Elector, objecting againſt her coro- 
nation, . 


The 
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Diſtreſs of The firſt act of hoſtility, commited by his 
the Queen electoral highneſs, was the ſurprizal of Paſſau, 
of Hun- an Imperial city, and the key of Upper Auſtria. 
S From thence he advanced to Lintz, the capital 
: of that province, which alſo fell immediately into 
his hands, and then continued his march towards 

Vienna. About the ſame time he was declared 
generaliſſimo of the French armies in the Empire, 

one of which was coming to ſupport him, and 
another, to the number of 38,000 men, ad- 

vanced to the Rhine. His Britannic majeſty 

was then in his German dominions ; where, per- 

6 ceiving the danger to which the Queen of Hun- 
gary was expoſed, he began to put his troops in 
motion, as if he reſolved effectually to allt her, 

and make good his guarantee: but the ſudden 

march of the French into Weſtphalia, under 
marſhal Maillebois, and his majeſty's infut- 
ficiency, with his electoral forces only, to make 

head againſt them, produced a treaty of neutra- 

lity, for the electorate of Hanover, between 

the courts of Verſailles and Herenhauſen. It 

was now publicly known, that the Elector of 

Bavaria pretended to the Imperial dignity, and 

that the French court would abſolutely A 

him in his pretenſions. He declared open war 

againſt her Hungarian majeſty, by the name of 

Grand Ducheſs of Tuſcany, and, by his ap- 
proaches towards Vienna, in conjunction with 
marſhal Belleiſle, who had projected his whole 

plan of operations, and now brought up an 

army to join his electoral highneſs, oblige 

that Princeſs to leave the place of her reſidence, 

with the Grand Duke her conſort. But the ef- 

forts of the Hungarians, on this occaſion, was 

equal to the diſtreſs of their ſovereign : they 
Fes the ſiege of Vienna, and brought her 


left, 


ack thither in fafety. She had no reſource 
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left, but in the valour of her troops, and that 
was {ound ſufficient. 

When the Elector ſaw his firſt deſign fruſ- The E- 
trated, he turned off to the left into Bohemia, lector of : 


kingdom, enter'd the capital in triumph, and x-. 
was there crowned. Thro' the power of the Bohemia, 
French he ſeemed now to carry all 

eſpecially when it was known that the King of peror. 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, had come into the 

ſame alliance, and was to have a ſhare in the 
projected partition of the Auſtrian eſtates. Only 

the King of Sardinia ſeemed both able and diſ- 

poſed to aſſiſt the menaced Queen ; which he 

did by oppoſing the paſſage of the Spaniards in- 

to Lombardy, to ſeize the duchy of Milan. 

The Electors ſeem'd all inclin'd to fix the Impe- 

rial crown on the new King of Bohemia, and 

the Elector of Hanover, in particular, agreed to 

vote for him, as the condition upon wiuch he 
obtain'd a neutrality for his dominions. Agree- 

able to this he was elected at Frankfort, and 
crown'd on the 2 1ſt of January, 1742, with the 

uſual ſolemnities, by the name of Charles VII. 

In the mean time, the rigour of the ſeaſon, 1742. 
inſtead of obſtructing the operations of war, 3 
ſeemed to animate the contending parties with ans in Ba. 
freſh vigour. The Auſtrians and Hungarians, varia. 
tho* unaſſiſted, were victorious in ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes. They recover'd ſeveral towns in Bohe- 
mia, and took others on the frontiers of Bavaria, 
in particular the important paſs of Scharding, 
which open'd a way into that electorate, great 
port of which they laid under contribution. 

ight thouſand Bavarians, under marſhal Tho- 
ring, were entirely defeated by general Berenclau 
and colone! Mentzel, and the marſhal himfelt 
taken priſoner. Count Khevenhuller inveſted 

Mentz, 
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And in 


Bohemia. 


Ill pro- 
ſpect of 
their af- 
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Mentz, where was a gariſon of 8 or 9900 
French, whom he ſoon reduced to the extremity 
of eating horſefleſh, and at laſt made them ſur- 
render. They had their liberty, upon condition of 
not bearing arms again for a twelve-month a- 
gainſt her Hungarian majeſty. That general then 
advanc'd into Bavaria, and extended the contri- 
butions to the gates of Munich ; which capital 
ſurrender*d upon the firſt ſummons to the Prince 
of Saxe-Hildburghauſen, who enter'd that elec- 
torate on the other ſide from the Tiroleſe. 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, with the main 
army, had entrenched himſelf at Budweis, in 
Bohemia. Marſhal Broglio, who now com- 
manded the French in that kingdom, obſerving 
a daily deſertion among his troops, reſolved to 
attack his ſerene highneſs, while he had yet an 
army. The Prince was prepared for his recep- 
tion, having drawn up his infantry under cover 
of the artillery, three quarters of an hour before 
the attack begun. The French and Bavarians 
made three deſperate aſſaults, and, tho' they 
were. repulſed with conſiderable loſs, advanced a 
fourth time. Then the Auſtrians, perceiving the 
enemy quite exhauſted, iſſued out of their forti- 
fied poſts, and fell upon them with ſuch fury, that 


they gave them an entire defeat, killing 3500, 


and wounding 5000. It was remarkable in this 
action, that the Auſtrians gave quarters to the 
Bavarians, but refuſed it to the French. 

But while the Queen of Hungary's affairs went 
on thus proſperouſly in Bavaria and Bohemia, 
they had a different aſpect in Moravia, where 
the King of Pruſſia, after the reduction of Sileſia, 


had made himſelf maſter of almoſt all the coun- 


try, and even brought the capital, Olmutz, to be 
ſurrender*d upon capitulation. And in Italy the 
Spaniards had made two large debarkations of 
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troops, without any conſiderable obſtruction 
2 from the Engliſh fleet, which were to enter the 
bf Auſtrian dominions thro” the duchy of Modena, 
while the Infant, Don Carlos, penetrated thro? 
1 the country of Nice. But the ſucceſs of the 
Pruſſians in Moravia was not uninterrupted : 
they were obliged by Prince Charles of Lor- 
rain to raiſe the ſiege of Brin, and were very much 
haraſſed in their retreat. Mean while marſhal 
Broglio became maſter of Egra, which ſurren- 
| der'd by capitulation, upon the ſame terms for 
the gariſon as the Auſtrians had granted to the 
French at Lintz. 

The month of May produced two battles, Two 
both · in Bohemia; one at Czaſlaw, between the battles. 
King of Pruſſia and Prince Charles; the other 
near Frauenberg, between Prince Lobkowitz - | 
and the marſhals Belleifle and Broglio. In both | 
the Auſtrians loſt the field, but left their ene- | 
mies no great room for boaſting. At the battle 
of Czaſlaw the Pruſſian horſe ſuffered extremely, 1 
and the trophies of victory were ſeen on both 
ſides. At Frauenberg the loſs of the French 
was vaſtly ſuperior to that of the Auſtrians, who 
were only obliged to give way to numbers. In 
a word, the Queen of Hungary's affairs now 
wore a very favourable aſpect. 

What contributed the moiſt hereto, was the The 
peace that immediately after enſued between peace of 
their Pruſſian and Hungarian majeſties. It was Breſlau. 
brought about by the Earl of Hyndford, who 
ſigned the preliminaries at Breſlau, on the firſt 
of June, with count de Podeweltz, miniſter 
plenipotentiary of the King of Pruſſia. © The 
principal articles were, That the Queen 
« yielded to his Pruſſian majeſty not only the 
« Upper and Lower Sileſia, except the princi- 

5 palities of Treſchen and Troppau, but like- 
« wie 
. 


1 


i 
: 

: 
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ce wiſe the territory of Glatz in Bohemia : that 
„ the King ſhould obſerve an exact neutrality 
« quring the continuance of the war, and within 
« 15 days withdraw his troops from Bohemia: 
« and, that his majeſty would take wholly 
« upon himſelf to pay the ſum, principal and 


« intereſt, due to the Engliſh merchants, on 


« account of the mortgage made by the late 
« Emperor upon Sileſia.” His Britannic ma- 
jeſty guaranteed this treaty. both as King of 
Great Britain and Elector of Hanover. This 
affair was negotiated with 1mpenetrable ſecrecy, 
Prince Charles finding means, immediately after 
the battle of Czaſlaw, to have an interview with 


his Pruſſian majeſty, whom it is ſaid he would 


never have attacked, if a courier from Vienna 
had reached him a few hours ſooner than it actu- 
ally arrived. 
The King In a ſhort time after the King of Poland was 
of 3 detached from his alliance with France and Ba- 
| —_ ©varia, upon a private family convention between 
him the Queen of Hungary. By this it 
was ſtipulated, that if it ſhould happen, that 
the direct iſſue of the late Emperor, Charles VI, 
ſhould fail, the electoral houſe of Saxony ſhould 
ſucceed to all the Auſtrian territories. Thus left 
the. French army in Hungary in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, and obliged it to retire under the walls 
of Prague, and afterwards into the town itſelf. 
Other The remarkable ſiege and blockade of Prague, 
Tus in which the French army was reduced to ſuch 
1 great ſtraits; the march of Maillebois to its 
ſuccour, and the means employed to defeat his 
enterpriſe; Belleiſle's retreat, with the majority 
of the gariſon, and the ſufferings of his troops 
upon the road; the ſiege of Egra by the 
Auſtrians; the efforts made by both armies, in 


Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, to extend 


their 
1 
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their quarters during winter; the taking and re- 
taking of towns on the Inn, the Ifer, and the 
Danube; the plans of accommodation handed 
about; the vigorous meaſures taken by Great 
Britain, to ſupport her Hungarian majeſty ; all 
theſe are facts too recent to need any particular 
relation here, and the conſequences of which 
are as yet too little known, for us to form any 
reaſonable conjectures upon the final event of 
the preſent war. 
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Much the ſame may be ſaid with regard to In Italy. 


what has been done on the ſide of Italy. Savoy, 
2 country not tenable againſt a ſuperior enemy, 
and which can no otherwiſe ſupport an army 
than by . Lac from the provinces of France, 
has been abandoned by 1ts Sovereign ; who yet, 
notwithſtanding the difficulties he is driven to, 
ſeems to remain firm to his engagements. The 
Duke of Modena, for inclining to favour the 
Spaniards at the _—_ of the war, and 
dealing equivocally with the courts of Vienna 
and Turin, is kept in exile from his dominions, 
which are made, in the mean time, the ſeat of 


hoſtilities. Don Carlos, willing to ſecond the 


deſigns of his mother, and help his brother to 
. erect a monarchy in Lombardy, ſees himſelf 
tied down to a neutrality by the terror of an 
Engliſh fleet ; while a new Sovereign, that had 
already been gaz'd and laugh'd at by all Europe, 
returns to the people who had once ſubmited 
to him, with more authority than ever, and 
ſeems to be himſelf under powerful protection, 
as he has made no ſcruple to declare againſt the 
enemies of the Queen ot Hungary. | 


Whatever theſe commotions may in time pro- Reflec- 
duce, one may venture, I think, to ſay this tion. 


betorchand : That if the Queen of Hungary 
thould be at laſt ſtrip'd of a conſiderable part of 


her 
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her dominions, and reduced to a level with the 
other Sovereigns of Germany, we ſhall blame 
that obſtinacy which hinder'd her at firſt from 
purchaſing peace by a few conceſſions, and thoſe 
who cheriſh'd that obſtinacy in her, without 
giving her effectual and timely ſupport. And if 
ſhe ſucceeds againſt all her enemies, and preſerves 
the grandure of her houſe, we ſhall have more 
reaſon to aſcribe the cauſe of it to Providence 


© than to the Pragmatic Sanction, or to any effects 


of human ſtrength or human prudence. 


CHAP. XL 


A political view of the Auſtrian dominions, 
their extent, riches, and ſtrength, as let 
by the late Emperor Charles VI; a de- 

. Icription of Hungary, &c. 


r extent of territories, and number of 


the Ko ſubjects, did alone conſtitute power, 


? -/ 


a match for any potentate in 
Europe. The area of her dominions is twice as 
large as that of France, including the provinces 
conquer'd by Lewis XIV. Thoſe which lie con- 


tiguous are the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohe- 


mia; the principality of Tranſilvania; the arch- 
duchy of Auſtria the duchies of Stiria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Sclavonia, and, till very lately, Sileſia; 
the Margraviate of Moravia; the county of 
Tirol; the biſhopric of Trent; part of Croatia 
and Boſnia, with all Morlachia. Beſides theſe, 
her Hungarian majeſty has in Italy the duchies 


the 0 of Hungary would, per- 
Sy 


of 
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of Milan, Mantua, Parma, and Placentia ; iri 
Germany, ſeveral territories in Suabia ; and in 
the Low Countries, all that belonged there to 
the Spaniſh monarchy. Her huſband, the Grand 
Duke, hath Tuſcany, and his ancient famil 
claim upon Lorrain. The dimenſions of all 
theſe, in ſquare m miles, has been given as be- 
low. To which. I will add the ſuppoſed re- 
venue of the chief of them, and * propor- 
tionꝰd ſubſidy demanded of ſeveral provinces in 
1733, at the breaking out of the war with 
France, Spain, and Sardinia. 


Countries Length Annual Subſidy 
names. in Eng. Breadth Revenue. demanded 
miles. J. J. 


Hungary —— 230 — 160 — 1,000,000 230,000 
Bohemia 130 — 110 — Zoo, ooo 260,000 
Tranfilvania— 130 — 100 — 
Sileſia—— 200 — 60 
Moravia —- 9o — 5o 
Auſtria ——— 160 — 7 — 1,000,000 140, ooo 


500,000 380, ooo 


Stiria——! 95 — 60 — — 35,000 
Carinthig —— 105 — 300: 

Sclavonia 210 — , 55 — r. 9,000 
Carniola —— 100 — 50 — — ee 


Croatia G60 — 40 — — 20, o 


Boſnia —— 55 — 40 — — 
Morlachia—— 140 — 50 — 
Tirol! 80 — 
Trent 60 — 40 — — 
Milan — 
Mantua —— 40 — 
Parma and 6 
Placentia 5 
Tuſcany 
The Auſtrian 
1 
Dominions in 
Suabia, ſup- GO — 60 — 
1 
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Compar'd By this account it po that the annual re- 


with o- 
ers. 


venue of only ſome (tho' indeed the beſt) of her 
Hungarian majeſty's dominions, amounts to a- 
bove five millions ſterling, beſides what ſhe can 
raiſe by extraordinary ſubſidies. But then it muſt 
at the ſame time be conſider'd, that the extent 
and disjunction of theſe vaſt territories makes it 


very expenſive to keep them in a ſtate of defence; 


Other re- 

venues of 

the late 
peror. 


which it is always neceſſary to do, eſpecially in 


Hungary, in the Netherlands, and upon the 
Rhine, becauſe of the neighbourhood of two 
ſuch potent and jealou rivals as the King of 
France and the Grand Signor, who commonly 
Play the game into each other's hand, when they 

ave a mind to diſtreſs the houſe of Auſtria. 
Perhaps the whole annual income, upon an ave- 
rage, ſubſidies and free gifts included, may make 
about the ſum of ten millions; no great matter, 
all the neceſſary charges of government con- 
ſider'd, when we compare it with what has been 
raiſed ſome years in Great Britain, excluſive of 
his majeſty's other dominions, Britiſh arid Ger- 
man: and yet the ſubjects of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria have been always repreſented as living under 
oppreſſion, tho”, in 2 rtion to their number, 
they hardly pay one half of what we pay, when 
we raiſe only ſeven millions. 

Before the ceſſion of Naples and Sicily to Don 
Carlos, the late Emperor had about two millions 
and a half more coming in yearly, as an equiva- 
lent for which he had only the 90,0001 from the 
ſmall duchies of Parma and Placentia. He had 
alſo, as Emperor, the right of granting inveſti- 
tures, for which prodigious ſums were frequent 
paid. Of late years every one muſt remember 
the famous inveſtiture of Bremen and Verden, 


which made ſuch a long miſunderſtanding be- 


tween the courts of Hanover and Vienna. The 


grants 
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grants alſo made by the diet of the Empire, to- 
gether with the Imperial dignity, are departed 
om the houſe of Auſtria. 


In 1728, when there was a profound peace, Forces. 


according to a lift publiſhed in Germany, the 
number of the Empervr's forces, including the 
gariſons all over his dominions, amounted to 
145,000 men; and in the month of October, 
1733, they were augmented to above 180,000. 
Her Hungarian majeſty, at preſent, can hardly 
have fewer than this laſt number, to make head 
againſt ſo many different armies. As to naval 
force, it 1s but trifling when compar'd with the 
maritime powers, or even with France or Spain. 
Beſides the gallies and ſmall veſſels on the Da- 
nube, employ'd in a war againſt the Turk, ſhe 
has a few ſhips of the line at Trieſte and Fiume, 
but without either ſailors to man, or ſtores to 
equip them, which renders them entirely uſeleſs. 


If we weigh the policy of the court of Vienna, politics of 
as it is at preſent detach'd from the Imperial the court 
dignity, we ſhall find it to conſiſt greatly in of Vienna. 


keeping well with us and the Dutch, and to be 
aways fomenting a jealouſy between us and the 
moſt Chriſtian King. The neceſſity of preſerv- 
ing a balance of power, and the growing gran- 
dure of the houſe of Bourbon, which threatens 
to overturn it, are topicks that her miniſters 
ſhould never forget at the Hague and London. 
We ſee they have had their effect at the latter 
court, and upon moſt of thoſe in the adminiſtra- 
tion at the former. Her Hungarian majeſty 
ſhould likewiſe, if poſſible, keep the northern 
crowns in her intereſt, eſpecially Poland and 
Ruſſia, that they may aſſiſt her in cate of an at- 
tack from the Turk: to prevent which, it is 
neceſſary ſhe ſhould have her emiſſaries at the 

Aa2 Perſian 
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Perſian court, to prevent a good underſtanding 
between the Sultan and the Schah. 

We ſhall now proceed to a more particular 
deſcription of the dominions of this Princeſs, be- 
gining with Hungary, from which ſhe takes her 
firſt title, and the dependant provinces, Tranſil- 
vania, Sclavonia, and Croatia. 

Limits Hunoary, properly ſo called, is bounded on 

1 1 the north by the Carpathian mountains, which 

— ſeparate it from Poland, on the eaſt by Tranſil- 

vania and Walachia, on the ſouth by Sclavonia, 

and on the weſt by Moravia, Auſtria, and Stiri, 

It extends from the 16th to the 23d degree of 

longitude eaſt of London, and from the 45th to 

near the 49th of latitude. This, indeed, is but a 

{mall part of the ancient kingdom of Hungary, 

which included all the countries, on both ſides 

the Danube, from the borders of Germany and 

Italy to the mouth of that river, and the Black- 

' fea; and from the Carpathian to the ſilver moun- 

tains, which f it from Macedonia and 

the ancient Thrace, now call'd Romania. With- 

in theſe limits are now contain'd, beſides Hun- 

gary Proper, Croatia, Sclavonia, including Raſcia, 

and Tranſilvania, belonging to the houſe of Au- 

ſtria, and Boſnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Beſſarabia, 

and Moldavia, belonging to the Turks, with 
Walachia divided between them both. 

Air, ſoil, The air of Hungary 1s unhealthful, chiefly to 

2 Pro ſtrangers, and breeds ſuch an abundance of ver- 

ee. min, that it is not ſafe to encamp in one place 

above a month. The waters, except that of thic 

Danube, are not good. Some ſprings, which in- 

creaſe and decreaſe with the moon, are even pot- 

ſonous : others have a petrifying quality, and 0- 

thers are ſalt. They have alſo baths, and medi- 

cinal waters. The oil is fo very fruitful, that it 
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is thought Hungary alone, if kept in peace, and 
' well cultivated, would nearly ſupply all Europe 
with corn. The paſture grounds are wonder- 
fully good, and there is ſuch a plenty of fowls, 
fiſhes, veniſon, and cattle, that the country people 
commonly live on wild boars and ſtags, and 
ſometimes feed their hogs with fiſh. A thou- 
ſand carps have been fold here under eight ſhil- 
lings, and more than 80,000 oxen have been 
driven in one year to Vienna, They have a 

breed of horſes, fit for expedition in war. 
They have alſo mines of ſalt, copper, tin, ſil- 
ver, and ſome gold. The richeſt are on the 
mountains between Buda and Strigonium, other- 
wiſe Gran. 
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The Hungarians are more inclined to war, Inhabi- 
than to arts or -trading. In their diſpoſitions tants. 


they are cruel, proud, revengeful, jealous of li- 
berty ; yet ſo divided among themſelves, that it 
is no wonder they have become a prey both 
to the Turks and Germans. The better ſort 
ſpeak ſeveral languages, and eſpecially the La- 
tin, which they uſe familiarly. They eat and 
drink to exceſs, and the common people are 
very naſty in their houſes : but the gentlemen 
live nobly, and are great lovers of horſes, hunt- 
ing, and feaſting. They are ſtately only in 
their gardens, and baths: for, provided their 
palaces are but large, they care not how ill they 
are furniſhed. Their chief nobility conſiſted 
formerly of about 77 counts, which in later 
times have been reduced to 60. They hate 
the Germans, and the peaſants, it is thought, 
had rather live under the Turks than under 
them, becauſe the Turks ſhew no regard to qua- 
lity : but the ſame reaſon attaches the nobility, 
for the moſt part, to the houſe of Auſtria, not- 
withſtanding a great deal of ill uſage. 
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teſt ſtrength of this kingdom con- 
a in * light horſe, called Huſſars, whoſe 
uſe has been ſufficiently wer nr gr one in the preſent 
war. Their infant Heydukes, we ſel. 
dom hear mentio 
The clergy, the barons, the nobles, and the 
royal or free towns, make four bodies or ſtates, 
which conſtitute their diets. Theſe, according 
to the laws of the country, are to meet once m 
three years. They had a right to ele their Bar 
or Palatine, till that office was ſuppreſſed by the 
lare Emperor. He was always to be a nativ: 
Hungarian, and had in him the whole director 
of affairs, military and judicial. Croatia, the 
—_— on Hungary, had alſo a diſtin& Pa. 


8 has two archiepiſcopal ſees, at Gran 
and Colonitz; and ſixteen biſhoprics, five 
under the firſt, and eight under the ſecond ; be- 
ſides three that are ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop 
of Spalato, in Dalmatia. The Hungarians were 
converted to Chriſtianity about the year 1006, 
when their King, St Stephen, married Giſt, 


daughter of Henry ſurnamed alſo the Sam. 


In the 16th century the generality of them em- 


| braced the Proteſtant religion, chiefly accordme 


to the reformation of Luther ; and only a few 
noble families kept to the Romiſh : but ſince 
the conqueſts of the Emperor Leopold, tht 
Romiſh has again got the upper hand, and ti 
Proteſtants there 4.— been wy rely perſecurec 
There are alſo a mixture of Jews, Mahometans. 
Arians, and Unitarians. 

Julius Cæſar was the firſt who attacked Hun- 
gary, and Tiberius ſubdued it. The Gott: 


afterwards took it, and this kingdom became 2 


prey to the Huns and Lombards; who were 
turned out by the Hongres, a nation of 2 
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thia, who are ſaid to have lived moſtly on blood. 
Balamer or Balamber is reckoned among its 
ancient Kings; as 1s alſo Aptar, the two bro- 
thers Bleda, and Attila, ſurnamed the Scourge 
of God, who died in 453, having left many 
traces of his. expeditions in other parts of the 
world; ſuch as Huningen, Hunaldſtein, and 
many other places in Germany, begining with 
the word Hun. Theſe Huns were Scythians, 
mixed with Turks, Tartars, and Alans. Attila's 
children, by their diviſions, loſt their father's 
conqueſts. 
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About the year 744 the Huns made another Middle 
incurſion into Pannonia (the ancient name of the history 


country of which Hungary 1s now a part) un- 
der Alme, who had Arphad for his ſucceſſor. 
Zultan, deſcended from Arphad, is faid to have 
been the father of Toxis, and great grandfather 
of St Stephen, with whom begins the chrono- 
logical ſucceſſion of the Kings of Hungary. 
Since that, this people were peaceably governed 
by their own Kings, till the death of Lewis, 
whoſe daughter and heireſs married Sigiſmund 
of Luxemburg, Emperor of Germany. The 
not liking of him, and calling in of Charles 
Duras King of Naples, and Stephen Vaivode 
of Tranſilvania, put Hungary into that un- 
ſettled ſtate, in which it has almoſt ever ſince 
continued, and the hiſtory of which the reader 
has ſeen intermixed with that of the German 
Emperors, whoſe lives make the chief part of 
this work. 


The Danube, or Donau, the greateſt river in Rivers. 


Europe, runs thro* the midſt of this kingdom. 
It riſes at the foot of a mountain, in the Black 
Foreſt in Suabia ; runs thro” that circle, Bavaria, 
and Auſtria, into Hungary, where it waſhes 
Preſburg, Comorra, Gran, Buda, and fo runs 

a 4 on, 
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on, by Belgrade, between Walachia and Servia, 
Beſſarabia and Bulgaria, till it falls into the Black 
Sea by ſeveral great ſtreams, with ſuch rapidity, 
that its water continues freſh for 20 leagues, 
From the ſource to the mouth are reckon'd above 


700 leagues, and all the way a very fine coun- 


try. It receives 60 other rivers, 30 of which are 
navigable : the chief are the Leck, the Iſer, 
the Inn, the Ens, the Moraw, the Waag, 
the Drave, the Save, and the Tibiſcus or Teiſs. 
It exceeds moſt other rivers both for length, 
breadth, depth, goodneſs of water, multitude 
and excellence of fiſh. The naval fights that 
have been upon it, between the Turks and the 
Imperialiſts, alſo make it renowned beyond any 
river beſides. The Drave hath its ſource in 
the Alps, runs thro* Carinthia and Stiri, di- 
vides Lower Hungary from Sclavonia, and falls 
into the Danube below Effeck. The Save riſes 
in the Upper Carniola, ſeparates Sclavonia from 
Croatia, Boſnia, and Servia, and falls into the 
Danube at Belgrade. It touches no part of 
Proper Hungary, and 1s mentioned here only 
with the other principal rivers : but the Teils 
hath its whole courſe in Upper Hungary, and 
Joins the Danube over againſt Salankemen. 
Other rivers of leſs note are the Raab, which 
forms an iſland of the ſame name, the Mariſch, 
the Waag, and the Gran. 

In Upper Hungary, which lies on the north 
ſide of the Danube, we have firit Preſburg, the 


capital, which gives name to a province. This 


was made the place of convention for the States, 
after the loſs of Gran to the Turks, and ſo is 
ſtill continned. The city is pleaſant, the caſtle 
ſtately, well ſituate on the top of a hill, and all 
built of white ſtone. In it is kept the crown of 


Hungary, traditionally ſaid to be brought by 
43 an 
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an angel from heaven to St Stephen, and of a 
different form from all other crowns. The gar- 
den of the prelate, the walks, the grotto, the 
labyrinth, the figure of St Jerom, the fiſh-ponds 
and fountains, are all very noble. The jeſuits 
have a part in the cathedral, where they keep a 
curious diſpenſary; and the Lutherans have alſo 
a noble church in the city. Preſburg ſtands 46 
miles eaſt of Vienna, 95 almoſt north-weſt of 
Buda, and in latitude 4.8 degrees 25 minutes. 
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Neuhauſel, upon the river Neutra, is little, Other 
but ſtrong, and the capital of a large country. towns in 
It is built in a mooriſh plain, which is hard at Upper 


the bottom, and therefore every where paſſable. 
Its fortifications are in form of a ſtar, with ſix 
rays, having each a high rais'd baſtion at the 
point : only two gates, and before each of them 
' a half moon, without any other outworks. 
Caſhaw, or Caſſovia, the capital when this 
country was under the Turks, ſtands 40 miles 
north-eaſt of Buda, upon the river Tareza, which 
empties itſelf into the Teiſs. It is well fortified, 
al Kamil d with a plentiful magazine. Agria 
ſtands upon a river of the ſame name, between 
Buda A K Caſhaw, and, tho' ſmall, is one of the 
beſt fortreſſes in Hungary. Colocza, on the 
Danube, 54 miles ſouth-eaſt of Buda, is in a de- 
clining condition. Zolnock, upon the Tibiſcus, 
between Buda and Great Waradin, is the capital 
of a county. Great Waradin, upon the river 
Kerez, 114 mules diſtant from Buda, and upon 
the borders of Tranſilvania, has a ſtrong cattle, 
with good ramparts, five royal baſtions, and a 
regular ditch. Segedin, on the Teiſs, 104 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Buda, is a place of no great force, 
Temeſwar, not properly in Hungary, tho' com- 
monly ſo reckon'd, 1s the capital of a count 


called the Bannat of Temeſwar. It ſtands on 
the 


Hungary. 
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the river Temes, and is both very large, and 
very ſtrong; diſtant from Buda 160 miles ſouth- 
eaſt. Giulia, a ſmall fortified city, ſtands 28 
miles. ſouth of Great Waradin, Mongatz is a 
fortreſs on a ſteep rock, with a town at the foot 
of it, well ſurrounded with a ditch, and render'd 
almoſt impregnable by a marſh. I mentioned 
the obſtinate defence of this place by the Princeſs 
Ragotzi, count Tekeli's lady. It ſtands 126 miles 
north-eaſt of Buda; and 25 miles to the ſouth- 
welt of it is Zatmar, a little ſtrong town in the 
mountains. Unghwar lies at the foot of the 
thian mountains, and is more conſiderable 
for ſtrength and ſituation than for magnitude, 
Some hiſtorians pretend, that this town gave 
name to the whole kingdom. It ſtands 18 miles 
north-weſt of Mongatz. Novigrad, an exceed- 
ing ſtrong fortreſs, makes almoſt a triangle with 
Gran and Buda. Peſt, on the north of the Da- 
nube, over againſt Buda, to which it is joined 
by a fine bridge of boats half a mile long, affords 
a delightful proſpect of that capital. Eſperies, 
famous for its fairs and ſalt mines, ſtands on the 
river Tarkzal, 15 miles north of Caſhaw. To- 
kay, in an iſland made by the rivers Teiſs and 
Bodroch, is very ſtrong, and noted for the richeſt 
wines in Europe. Kallo ſtands in a ſmall lake, 
24 miles ſouth-eaſt of Tokay. Titul is a ſtrong 
fortification, near the mouth of the Teiſs; and 
higher up ſtands Zenta, famous for the victory 
won there by Prince Eugene. Leopoldſtadt, a 
very ſtrong city, about 50 miles north-eaſt of 
„ derives its name from the Emperor 

Leopold. 
In Lower Hungary we have Buda or Offen for 
the capital ; formerly the reſidence of the Hun- 
arian monarchs, becauſe of its pleaſant ſituation. 
Sigiſmund King of Hungary, and afterwards 
| Emperor 
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Emperor, beautified it with ſeveral ſumptuous 

laces, and erected the caſtle, where afterwards 
Fs ſucceſſors kept their court. But while the 
Turks had it in poſſeſſion, which was upwards 
of 140 years, before the Duke of Lorrain retook 
it in 1686, they ſuffer'd the fineſt buildings to 
fall to ruins. It ſtands upon a mountain, which 
makes the ſituation very advantageous. The 
lower city, call'd Waſſerſtadt, or town of the 
Jews. extends like a ſuburb from the upper city 
te he Danube. The upper city takes up all 
t. Ucchvity of the mountain, and is fortified 
with good walls, which have towers at certain 
diſtances after the antient manner. The caſtle is 
at the extremity of the hill eaſtward, upon an 
eminence which commands the — part of 
it. It is ſurrounded with a very deep ditch, de- 
fended with old faſhion'd towers, and ſome mo- 
dern fortifications. Buda ſtands 1 35 miles almoſt 
ſouth-eaſt of Vienna, and 165 north-weſt of 
Belgrade. | 


Strigonium, or Gran, in a plain upon the Da- Other 
nube, 28 miles north-eaſt of Buda, is com- wowns in 


manded by a good caſtle upon a neighbouring 
mountain. The cathedral, whoſe Archbiſhop is 
primate, chancellor, and preſident of the coun- 
cil of the kingdom of Hungary, ſtands in the 
caſtle. This was formerly the city where the 
diet aſſembled. Alba Regalis, or Stuhl Weiſſen- 
burg, is ſeated upon the river Sarwitze, near the 
Platten fea, or lake Calaton. It was famous for- 
merly for the coronations and ſepulchres of the 
Kings of Hungary. When the Germans laſt re- 
took it, in 1688, they found it fortified with 
three baſtions, the reſt of the town being cover*'d 
with a moraſs. It lies 40 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Buda. Comorra is a very ſtrong, rich, and po- 
pulous town, ſituate in the iſland of 3 

where 
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where the Danube reunites into one river. It 
ſtands 74 miles almoſt eaſt of Vienna, and has a 
line drawn from the ſouthern to the northern 
branch of the Danube, defended with four baſ- 
tions. Raab, or Javarin, 34 miles ſouth-eaſt 
from Preſburg, and as many ſouth-weſt from 
Gran, is but a ſmall city, yet ſtrong. Veſprin, 
13 miles weſt of Alba-Regalis, is both ſtrong 
and populous. Kaniſcha, one of the ſtrongeſt 
towns in theſe parts, ſtands near the Drave, 
po the borders of Stiria, 58 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Alba-Regalis. Sigeth, 64 miles eaſt of Kani- 
ſcha, has a very good caſtle, and is fortified with 
three walls, and as many ditches. Funt-kirken, 
or Five Charches, 32 miles ſouth-eaſt of Sigeth, 
is a place of no great ſtrength. Mohatz, about 
as much below Colocza upon the Danube, 1s 
chiefly memorable for two great battles fought 
near it. Darda is a ſtrong fort at the north of 
Eſſeck bridge, about 6 miles from Efſeck. Many 
other places might be enumerated, whoſe names 
may occur in reading, but they are too incon- 
ſiderable for a work of this brevity. 
TRANSILVANIA is a principality, and part of 
the antient Dacia. It has Hungary to the weſt, 
the Carpathian mountains to the north, Mol- 
davia to the eaſt, and Walachia to the ſouth. 
It had its name from the Romans, on account of 
the foreſts and mountains that environ'd it. The 
Germans called it Sibenburgen, from the ſeven 
towns built there by the baniſh*d Saxons. Seve- 
ral other inhabitants ſettled in it; but the Saxons, 
who beſt cultivated the country, had the firmeſt 
footing. The Romans, under Trajan, became 
maſters of it. After that it was united with the 
kingdom of Hungary; and, ſince the ruin of 
that kingdom, has been ſometimes ſubject to the 


Turk, and ſometimes to the houſe of OO. : 
2 


— 
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The plains are very fruitful in corn ; the hills Fertility. 


cover'd with vines; and the mountains well 
ſtock'd with mines of gold, ſilver, and falt. 
There is alſo bitumen, with which the natives 
make torches, whoſe ſmoke 1s thought good to 
refreſh the brain. In their woods they have 
great numbers of deer, bears, and extraordinary 
wild horſes. Their waters, for the generality, are 
unwholeſome, becauſe they paſs thro* mines of 


allum and mercury: there are ſome that taſte - 


like wine, and others that will petrify. 


At this day the inhabitants conſiſt of three na- Inhabi- 
tions; Saxons, who poſſeſs the province pro- tand. 


perly call'd the Seven-towns ; Bulgarians, who 
dwell on the banks of the river Meriſh ; and 
Hungarians, who have the ſouth part towards 
Walachia, and profeſs the Grecian religion. 
Theſe latter uſed to pay no tribute to the Princes 
of Tranſilvania, but in lieu thereof, were obliged 
to ſerve perſonally, at their own expences, in any 
war. I believe matters are now changed, ſince 
they have been ſubject to the court of Vienna. 


The doctrines of Calvin and Luther were Religion. 


introduced here in 1561, under John Zapol, 
Count of Scepus, and Vaivode of Tranſilvania. 
It is faid this Prince was ſucceſſively Lutheran, 
Calviniſt, and Arian. Stephen Bathori, Vai- 
vode in 1571, afterwards een King of Po- 
land, endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh Popery; and to 
that end gave the government of this principa- 
lity to his brother Chriſtopher, who caſt Francis 
David, the Calviniſt miniſter, into priſon, where 
he died mad. This Chriſtopher Bathori founded 
a college of jeſuits at Colaſwar; but dying in 
158 ;, his ſon Sigiſinund, who ſucceeded him, 
in order to ſooth the Tranſilvanians, baniſhed 
the whole order : which was, however, only a 

temporary 
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temporary expedient, for he recalled them two 
years after. 


Tranſilvania is now incorporated with the 
kingdom of Hungary, ſince the death of Mi- 
chael Abafi, the laſt elected and acknowledged 
Prince, in 1690. Sigifmund, beforementioned, 
caſt off his ſubjection to the Turks, and put 
himſelf under the protection of the Emperor 
Rodolph II, retiring himſelf to Prague, where 
he died not long after, his ſubjects having made 
an ineffectual effort in his favour. But the people, 
however, again revolted, and reſumed their 
right of chuſing their own Prince, or Vaivode, 
which they exerciſed the greateſt part of the 
ſeventeenth century. Nay, even after Abafi's 
death, in the preſent age, we ſee them again 
poſſeſſed of this right, and defending it in the 
perſon of Prince Ragotzi, till that Prince, in 
1711, being abandoned by his adherents, was 
forced to ſeek his ſafety by flight. From this 
time we may date the entire ſubjection of the 
Tranſilvanians to the houſe of Auſtria : ſo that 
the late Emperor, Charles VI, was the only 
Prince of that houſe peaceably poſſeſſed of that 
principality, as he was the firſt King of Hun- 
gary to whom that nation abſolutely gave 
their elective right, even in favour of his fe 
iſſue. $7 

Hermanſtadt, called by the inhabitants Ze- 
ben, is the capital of Tranſilvania, and uſed to 
be the reſidence of the Prince, It is a large, 
populous, ſtrong, well-built city, ſtanding in a 
plain, on the river Cibin, 230 miles ſouth-caſt 
of Buda, and 160 north-eaſt of Belgrade. The 
inhabitants are Saxons. Weiſſemburg, or Alba 
Julia, ſtands on the river Meriſh, 34 miles welt 
of Hermanſtadt, and is the chief place belong- 

ing 
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ing to the H ' It was once the capital 
of the Kings of Dacia, and at that time ſaid to 
be twenty miles in circuit. Deva, about 28 
miles ſouth of Weiſſemburg, is remarkable for 


excellent wines, as alſo for the paſs near it thro* 


the Iron-gate mountains. Cronſtadt lies 30 miles 
north- eaſt from Hermanſtadt; is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated among vineyards, and pretty well fortified. 
Clauſemburg, on the river Samos, 60 miles 
north-weſt of Hermanſtadt, is a populous city, 
and was formerly the place of meeting for the 
States of Hungary. It has an old citadel. Se- 
geſwar, upon the river Cockel, 40 miles al- 
moſt north of Hermanſtadt; Togares, 25 
miles to the weſtward of Cronſtadt; Agnabat, 
25 miles north of Hermanſtadt; Altemberg, 
20 miles ſouth-weſt of Weiſſemburg; Burgles, 
28 miles almoſt north of Clauſemburg; Bi- 
ſtricia, 80 miles north-weſt of Hermanſtadt; 
Neumark, near 60 miles north-weſt from the 
ſame city, and at preſent the uſual place of 


aſſembly for the States; are the other chief 
towns in Tranſilvania. 
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Next in courſe comes WALACHIA, that part Walachia, 
of it which belongs to the Auſtrian family, com- &c. 


prehended between the river Alauta on the eaſt, 
the bannat of Temeſwar on the weſt, the Iron- 
gate mountains on the north, and the Danube 
on the ſouth. It was ceded to the late Empe- 
ror by the peace of Paſſarowitz, upon the terms 
of the Uti poſſidetis, but contains no conſider- 
able towns. The chief names we fee in the 
maps are Tchernveck and Cragoce, The ban- 
nat of Temeſwar is of much greater conſe- 
quence, containing, beſides the town of that 
name, already mentioned, the ſtrong fortreſſes 
of New and Old Ortova, with that of Panzova, 
over againſt Belgrade, and ſcveral other towns. 


What 
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Servia and What the late Emperor poſſeſſed beyond the 


Save, in the provinces of SRVIA and Bos x14, 
we have ſeen given up by the treaty of Belgrade, 
together with Belgrade itſelf, which, while it 
was held by the houſe of Auſtria, afforded a 
conſtant avenue into the Turkiſh dominions, 
Krozka, where the laſt famous battle was fought, 
is a ſmall town in Servia, between Semedria 
and Belgrade, upon the direct road to Conſtan- 
tinople. 

SCLAVONIA anciently contained almoſt all 
thoſe countries, between the Gulph of Venice 
and the Black Sea, that made up the ſouth part 
of the kingdom of Hungary in its largeſt ex- 
tent. Its language, at that time, extended over 
all the eaſtern parts of Europe, where it is till 
very much ipoken : but the name of the coun- 
try is at preſent confined between the rivers 
Save and Drave to the ſouth and north, the 
province of Stiria to the weſt, and the Danube 
to the eaſt. Some reduce it to narrower limits, 
and give to the eaſt part the name of Raſcia; 
the inhabitants of which indeed are well known, 
by the name of Raſcians, in all the wars of the 
houſe of Auitria : but I chuſe to keep to the 
moſt common and known diviſion. 

Sclavonia 1s a level country, and has a fine 
air. It 1s exceedingly well watered, eſpecially 
by the three great rivers that almoſt furround it. 
Many other ſtreams, of ſhort courſe, fall into 
theſe. This would undoubtedly render the 
country very fruitful, if the vicinity of the 
Turks did not diſcourage the cultivation of the 
ſoil. But the inhabitants, for this reaſon, chuſe 
rather to earn their livelihood in arms abroad, 
than to riſk the produce of their labour to the 
incurſions of an enemy at home. Otherwiſe they 

| are 
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culture, © 


The Roman Catholic is here the eſtabliſh'd Religion. 


religion, and, ſince this province has been under 
the houſe of Auſtria, has greatly the aſcendant 
over the Grecian, which flouriſh'd under the 
Turkiſh government. So impolitic indeed has 
the court of Vienna been, as to ſuffer ſeverity to 
prevail even in the new conquer'd provinces, 
which has driven many of the inhabitants, who 
would not ſubmit to the new ſuperſtitions, to 
abandon their country, and fiy for liberty of 
conſcience among the profeſſed enemies of Chri- 
ſtianity. If her preſent Hungarian majeſty, a- 
greeable to the expectations of moſt people, 
ſhould entirely relax on this article, and permit 
to all her ſubjects the open profeſſion of all their 
reſpective faiths, it would more ingratiate her 
with them, and attach them more firmly to her, 
during her preſent troubles, than any other act of 
popularity. 


Poſega, the capital of Sclavonia, ſtands upon Chief 
the Oriana, fifteen miles-north of the Save, and places, 


about 120 weſt of Belgrade. It contains about 
1000 houſes, is a place of good trade, and has 
400 villages under its juriſdiction. The other 
principal towns are Gradiſka, a ftrong place near 
the Save, about 30 miles to the weſt of Poſega; 
Agram, alſo near the Save, and 26 miles north- 
eaſt of Carlſtadt in Croatia; Efleck, upon the 
junction of the Drave and the Danube, famous 
chiefly for its bridge ; Walcowar, above 20 
miles to the South-eaſt of Efteck ; Hock, about 
10, and Carlowitz, about 15 miles further down 
the Danube. Peter-Waradin, ſtill lower down, 
is a ſtrong town, and was the frontier of the 
Turks, before the war in 1716. Salankemen, 
15 miles ſouth-eaſt of Peter-Waradin, is famous 
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chiefly for the victory obtain'd there by Prince 
Lewis of Baden, in 1691 ; as is Carlowitz, be- 
foremention'd, for the peace in 1699, and Paſſa- 
rowitz, for that in 1719, between the Turks 
and the Emperor. Semlin ftands about mid- 
way between Salankemen and Belgrade. Beſides 
theſe there are Brodt, Verovitiza, Velika, and 


Waraſdin, which are mention'd by geographers 


as places of ſome conſideration. 
CROATIA is bounded on the north-eaſt 


the river Save, which divides it from Sclavonia; 


on the eaſt by Boſnia ; on the ſouth-weſt and 
fouth by Morlachia, and on the weſt by Car- 
niola. It produces plenty of good wine and 
oil, where it is cultivated : but being a frontier 
province, like Sclavonia, labours under the ſame 
inconveniencies. The natives are of a good ſta- 
ture, and hardy ſoldiers ; for which they are fo 
famous, that the German princes common! 
have their guards compoſed of them, by the 
names of Croats, or Krabatz. The chief towns 
in this ſmall province, are Carlſtadt, on the 
river Culp, about 20 miles to the ſouth of the 
Save, a pretty ſtrong fortification ; Siſeg, upon 
the Save, 30 miles eaſtward of Carlſtadt ; and 
Caſtanowitz, near the river Unna, 30 miles to 
the weſtward of Gradiſka. Dubiza belongs to the 
Turks, tho* formerly reckon'd in this Province. 
NMoRLAcHIA, a large tract of ſea-coaſt, has 
alſo been made by ſome a part of Croatia; but 
as it is a diſtin name and A and ra- 


ther under the Queen of Hungary's protection 


than entirely ſubject to her, it deſerves juſt 
do be ſeparately mentioned. The Venetians hold 
here ſeveral towns; but neither theſe, nor thoſe 
Which depend on the houſe of Auſtria, are con- 

ffecrable enough to deſerve a particular deſcrip- 
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CHAP. XI. 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Sileſia, deſcribed. 
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via: but the firſt has been granted, 
by the houſe of Auſtria, to the electo- 
ral houſe of Saxony, and the ſecond was lately 


conquer'd by the King of Pruſſia, Of Luſatia 


I ſhall fay nothing, all claims to it being ex- 
tinguiſh'd by a voluntary ceſſion and long te- 
nure. With Sileſia it is different; which, as it 
was wreſted, and that ſo lately, from the preſent 
Queen, may perhaps become a freſh bone of 
contention, if ever the Auſtrian power ſhould 
wholly recover. I begin with Bohemia Proper, 
which 1s bounded on the eaſt by Moravia, and 
part of Sileſia ; on the Weſt by Voigtland, part 
of Franconia, and the Upper Palatinate ; on the 
ſouth by Auſtria, and part of Bavaria; and on 
the north by Sileſia, 3 Luſatia, and Miſ- 
nia. Its figure is pretty nearly circular, there 
being but little difference between the two dia- 
meters. The antient inhabitants are thought to 
have been a branch of the Germans; and as to 
their modern hiſtory, ſo far as it is interwoven 
with that of the houſe of Auſtria, I have already 
given it in the courſe of this hiſtory. 
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aOHEMTA, in its antient extent, com-; Situation 


prehended Luſatia, Sileſia and Mora- of Bohe- 
mia, 


The ſoil is generally fat and arable, and but Soil, pro- 
in few places barren or ſandy. They have many duce, &o, 


woods and foreſts, none of which are ſo large 
as to make any of the country uninhabitable. 
Their orchards and gardens are ſo well ſtock'd 

B b 2 with 
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| ſulphur, nitre, an 
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with fruit, that they export great quantities to 
the neighbouring countries; as they do alſo of 
ſaffron. They might have wine enough for 
their own uſe, ſtronger than that of Moravia, 
and equal in taſte to that of Auſtria, were the 
inhabitants induſtrious : but it does not keep ſo 
long, and therefore they buy from their neigh- 
bours at a reaſonable price. They have abun- 
dance of good meadows and paſtures, and 
cattle, eſpecially horſes, of more than ordinary 
bulk and courage. Their hop-grounds produce 
more plentifully than in many other countries; 
and their white and brown beer is ſo much 
valued, that tis exported into other parts of the 
empire. They have ſome falt-pits; but the 
product not anſwering the charge, they are ſup- 
plied from Miſnia, and other places. They have 
rich mines of 4 ſilver, tin, iron, lead, 
make great quantities ot 
glaſs and alum. Carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, 
and other precious ſtones, are found here pretty 
frequently. Tho' the air of the country be very 
a yet in ſome places it is fo bad as to occaſion 
contagious diſtempers. 

National characters are not to be relied on, 
unleſs we take them with great latitude, and 
many exceptions. This I would have under- 
ſtood of the Hungarians, when I called them, 
after other writers, cruel and revengeful. With 
the ſame caution do I ſpeak of the Bohemians, 
when I add to the beſt part of their character, 
their large ſtature, ily ſtrength, handſome 
proportion, ſubtlety, courage, and truth to their 
word; that they are alſo reputed great glut- 
tons, drunkards, and thieves; which perhaps 


mould be underſtood only of the meaneſt ſort of 


them, and not of thoſe in general. Their lan- 
guage is a dialect of the antient 3 
which 
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which was ſo copious and ſweet, that their old 
law-givers commanded its true orthography and 
pronunciation to be for ever kept invanable, : 
but moſt people of faſhion, at this day, thro” 
their intercourſe with the court of Vienna, ſpeak 
High Dutch, which the common people alſo 
have intermix'd with their own language. 


It was the Emperor Otho IV, who admited Govern- 
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the King of Bohemia into the number of Elec- ment. 


tors of the empire, in 1208; which was con- 
firmed by the golden bull of Charles IV, in 1356. 
He did not aſſiſt at the diets, except at the elec- 
tion of an Emperor, or a King of the Romans, 
when his rank was next to the Elector of Co- 
logn : but ſince the year 1708, the two laſt 
Emperors, as Kings of Bohemia, had their de- 
puties regularly at Ratiſbon. The firſt govern- 
ment of Bohemia was ducal, till Ladiſlaus, in 
1060, was crowned King by the Emperor 
Henry IV. The crown was for ſeveral centuries 
elective, but became hereditary to the houſe of 
Auſtria at the peace of Weſtphalia, in 1648. 


As the Bohemians were long, after their con- Religion. 


verſion to Chriſtianity, before they would own 
the Pope's ſupremacy ; ſo were they ſome of 
the firſt, upon breaking forth of the new light, 
to throw it off. The hiſtory of the reformation, 
and the troubles that enſued ny, till chey 
were entirely reduced to the houſe of Auſtria, 
has been already given, and I ſhall only add 
here, that in the confeſſion of faith, preſented 
to the Emperor in 1535, their doctrine agrees 
in ſubſtance with that of other Proteſtants ; but 
that being entirely ſubdued by the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and the nobility conſenting to return to the 
Catholic church, that religion ſeems to be now 
as much eſtabliſhed here as ever, tew or none 
openly confeſſing the contrary. 95 | 
b 3 The 
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The chief rivers of Bohemia are the Elbe, the 


Muldaw, and the Egra. The two latter empty 


themſelves into the former. Both theſe, and the 
Oder and the Morau, riſe in the mountains that 
environ this kingdom. 

Prague, the metropolis of Bohemia, is plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the large river Muldaw, which 
falls into the Elbe; in a fruitful country, en- 
compals'd with ſtately courts and pleaſant pa- 
laces, as if it were in the middle of an amphi- 
theatre. The antient Bohemians called it Boio- 
heim, as being their capital, and the preſent 
name came from the Sclavonians. It 1s divi- 
ded into three parts, called the old, the new, and 
the little city. The old town, on the eaſt of the 
Muldaw, is very populous, and full of handſome, 
but old-faſhion'd houſes. Here ſtands the uni- 


_ verſity, frequented by vaſt numbers of ſtudents, 


but not comparable to what it was in former 
ages, when, if we may believe Lewis du May, 
a German author, no leſs than 4000 pupils re- 
fided in it at once, under John Huſs the rector. 
Here are alſo ſeveral colleges and monaſteries, 
eſpecially one belonging to the Jeſuits, which is 


very magnificent and ſtately. Prague is the oy | 


univerſity in Bohemia, and ſtill one of the mo 
famous in Europe. Great numbers of Jews re- 
fide in a part of this quarter, which is from 
them denominated the Toms town. They are 
very rich, and trade in all forts of commodities, 
eſpecially in jewels and other precious ſtones. 
The new town was formerly ſeparated from the 
old by a wall, but now only by a ditch, into 
which they can let the river at pleaſure. Here 
are the ruins of the antient regal palace, the 
walls of which are ſo cemented, that they can 
ſcarce be demoliſhed by any engine. The Jeſuits 
have alſo a college here, which -much c__ 
| | at 
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that in the old town for excellent architecture, 
and beautiful ſtatues. The leſſer town lies on 
the weſt of the Muldaw, and far ſurpaſſes the 
old in pleaſantneſs and buildings. It joins to the 
old town by a bridge of 16 arches, being in all 
1700 feet long, and 35 broad, with two large 

gates, under two large towers, one at each end. 

Part of this town is built on a riſing ground, at 

the top of which ſtands Upper Prague, where the 

Queen has a ſummer-houſe, and a very magnifi- 

cent palace, the reſidence of her anceſtors, when 

they came to Prague. The moſt remarkable 

other buildings are the cathedral of St Veit, the 

palaces of Coloredo and Walleſtein, the famous 

clock in the town-houſe, and the great column 

in the market place. Near this city is the White- 

hill, upon which was fought the deciſive battle 

between Frederick Elector Palatine and King of 

Bohemia, and the Imperial forces under Maxi- 

milian Duke of Bavaria, by which the former 
loſt not only his kingdom, but his electorate. 

If we except Rome, Paris, and London, Baron Character 
Polnitz affures us there is no city where there are of the 
more gentry, nor a gentry that is more wealthy. people at 
Every body here lives grand, and thoſe who can Prague. 
keep great ftate ; yet are polite and civil to ſtran- 
gers, whom they know to be perſons of quality. 

The ladies are very aimable. Gaming, and that at 
high rates, is the univerſal pleaſure of both men 
and women. They have alſo a great genius for 
muſic, and maintain a tolerable Italian opera. 
In winter they have much maſquerading, and 
balls that are extremely ſplendid. | 

Egra ſtands on the river of that name, near Other 
the borders of the Upper Palatinate, to which. principal 
it formerly belong'd, and about 77 miles weſt towns. 
from Prague. It is fortified with a double, and 
in ſome parts with a treble wall, and a very 

Bb 4 ſtrong 
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ſtrong caſtle. The market - place is ſurrounded 


with ſtately buildings, and the churches, in 
rticular, are very fine. Budweiſs, near the 
uldaw, 62 miles ſouth from Prague, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt towns in Bohemia. Kuttenberg, 
30 miles eaſt from Prague, is noted for the 
mines in its neighbourhood. Czaſlaw, 37 miles 


ſouth-eaſt from Prague, was diſtinguiſhed, be- 


fore the laſt battle, for being the burying-place 


of John Ziſca. Janikaw, 12 miles ſouth from 


Czaſlaw, is alſo famous for a battle in 1643, 


Koningratz, 45 miles north-eaſt from Prague, 


is a pretty large town. Glatz, 35 miles farther 
W has a good caſtle, and is capital of a 
diſtrict containing 9 towns, and 100 villages, 
with which it was ceded to the King of Pruſſia 
by the peace of Breſlau. Elnbogen, a few miles 
to the north-eaſt of Egra, is reckoned one of 
the keys of Bohemia, and has near it Carelſtadt, 
noted for its baths and medicinal waters. Pilſen, 
40. miles ſouth-weſt from Prague, is a large, 
ſtrong, and well fortified city, upon the con- 
flux of two ſmall rivers, and in one of the moſt 
fertile parts of all Bohemia. Tabor, upon the 
river Laſnick, was built by the Huſſites, and 
made exceeding ſtrong. It ſtands 42 miles al- 
moſt ſouth from Prague. Letomeritz, upon the 
Elbe, about 41 miles north-eaſt from Prague, 
is a very rich town. Satz, or Ziateck, where 
the Auſtrians lately 2 the junction of 
the French armies, is both ſtrong and populous : 
it is from Prague 37 miles. Codan, upon the 


ſame river Egra, is noted for its excellent beer. 


Other chief places are Karlſtein, Melnick, Bude- 


law, Plana, Teyn, Beraun, Falknau, Wad- 


nian, Roſenberg, Domaſlin, Chrudim, Liſſa, 
and Tornow. —— I ſhould have mentioned, 
that as Bohemia is divided into circles, many þ 

e 
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the cities here enumerated are heads of their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, to which they give name: 
but to be too particular, in deſcriptions of this 
nature, is rather tireſome than entertaining: I 
proceed therefore to Moravia and Sileſia, the 
other two provinces that deſcended to her Hun- 
garian majeſty with the crown of Bohemia. 
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Moravia is uſually mentioned before Si- Name 
leſia, becauſe, tho” it be now a marquiſate only, and boun- 


it was anciently a kingdom, and has been lon 


es, 


incorporated with Bohemia than Sileſia has 3 


been. Hiſtorians date this union in 1048, 
whereas that of Sileſia did not happen till 1322, 
when the Emperor Henry VII obtain'd the 
ceſſion of it from Caſimir the Great King of 
Poland. Some authors derive the name of Mo- 
ravia from Mabren, a mare, becauſe the coun- 
try is noted for breeding of horſes ; but it comes 
more probably from the river Moran, or 
March, which- runs thro* the middle of the coun- 
try, was formerly the border of the German 
Empire on that ſide, and gave the name of 
Marcomanni to the ancient inhabitants. It has 


Sileſia on the north and north-eaſt, Hungary on 


the eaſt, Auſtria on the ſouth, and Bohemia on 
the weſt. The chief rivers that water it, are the 
Morau, already mentioned, on which ſtand the 
greateſt part of the large towns, and the Teya, 
which, after receiving ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, 
falls into the Morau, upon the borders of 
Auſtria, Both theſe rivers abound with variety 
of fiſh. 


Moravia. 


Towards the north and weſt Moravia is Soil, pro- 
thinly inhabited, and conſiſts chiefly of moun- duce, &c. 


tains and foreſts ; but on the fides of Auſtria 
and Hungary it abounds as much with fertile 
fields, towns, and villages, as moſt parts of the 
Empire, The water, eſpecially what is found 


in 
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in pits, is in _ unwholeſome, on ac- 
count of a mineral that gives a tincture not 
only to that, but even to their vegetables, and 
is frequently thought to occaſion epidemical dif- 
tempers. At the ſame time, however, they have 
ſeveral rich medicinal fountains, which are often 
a preſent remedy againſt thofe diſeaſes. The 


country abounds with corn of all forts, not only 


ſufficient for their own conſumption, but for 

rtation. Wane alſo, both red and white, 
they have in plenty. Oxen, horſes, ſheep, and 
goats, are here both numerous and oy 1 3 but 
no aſles, camels, or mules. One kind of beaſt, 
called a Ryſowe, is peculiar to the foreſts of Mo- 
ravia. It is about the ſize of a large bull-dog, 
and ſpoted like a panther: it preys by leapin 
ſuddenly upon deer, or other beaſts. A End 


of frankincenſe and myrrh, in great pieces, is 


frequently dug here out of the earth, and not 
uncommonly reſembles ſome part of a human 


y. 

As to the people, they are exemplary for obe- 
dience to their magiſtrates, brave in the field, 
and faithful to their promiſes; but at the ſame 
time they are much addicted to drink, and 
very credulous of old prophecies ; tho' nei- 
ther fuch drunkards, nor fuch bigots, as are to 
be found in ſome places. The character of the 
boors is, that they are thieviſh and barbarous ; 
ſo that there is no travelling among them with- 
out arms. The better ſort of people will own 
this, as a diſcredit to their country, and are 
themſelves of a very free open converſation, nei- 


ther eaſily provoked, nor, when provoked, ea- 


ſily l They received the reformation 
early, but ſoon branched out into ſuch a multi- 
tude of ſects, who all virulently oppoſed each 
other, as gave the Emperor, Ferdinand II, an 
| opportunity 
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opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing Popery upon the 
hs of it, not long after — battle ite of Prague. 
Of late a new ſpirit of reformation is broke 
forth among them, which pretty much reſembles 
that of the Methodiſts in England. A great 


nuinber of the converts to it, headed by one of 
the counts of Zinzendorf, have tranfj 
the:nſelves, for the ſake of liberty, to the Britiſh 
plantations. Their language, like the Bohe- 
mian, is a branch of the Sclavonic ; but the 
gentry ſpeak High Dutch, as in moſt of the 
countries dependent on the houſe of Auſtria. 
Olmutz, their metropolis, 1s a ſmall city, 
and well built, upon os 
by which it has a ends with Bohemia, Hungary, 
Auſtria, and Sileſia. It hath a fmall univerſity, 
and a biſhop under the archbiſhop of Prague. 
The ſituation of it is in latitude 49", 35", about 
80 miles almoſt north of Vienna. Brin, 30 
miles ſouth-weſt from Olmutz, ſeems to divide 
with it the pre-eminence, the courts of judica- 
ture for the country being held at both _ 
alternately. It ſtands on the conflux © 
ſmall rivers, hath a ſtrong caſtle on a ncighbou 
ing hill, and is otherwiſe very well ortified. 
Iglau, on the frontiers of Bohemia, near 40 
miles weſt from Brin, ſtands on a little river 
of the ſame name, and is a large, welk-butt, 
ſtrong town, the principal thorough: fare between 
Bohemia and Hungary. Znaim, near 3o miles 
ſouth-weſt from Brin, ſtands in a pleaſant foil, 
and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle : but a neigh- 
bouring mountain, which overlooks it, renders 
it incapable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege. Hradiſh, 
on the Morau, 30 miles ſouth from Olmutz, 
and as many eaſt from Brin, is a very conſider- 
able place. Cremſir, not many years ago a 


poor Village, is now one of the faireſt cities in 


Moravia, 


neat Chief 
banks of the Morau, towns. 
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Moravia, occaſion'd by its convenient ſituation, 
which made it the reſidence of the biſhops of 

Olmutz. | 
Situation, 81LESIA, between Poland on the north-eaſt, 
— of and Luſatia, Bohemia, and Moravia on the 
. ſouth-weſt, extends on both ſides the river Oder 
from the Carpathian mountains, where it riſes, 
to the borders, of Brandenburg. On the fide 
next to Bohemia are many infertile mountains; 
but the reſt of the country is good ſoil, and pro- 
duces corn, wine, madder, flax in abundance, 
There are mines of filver, the richeſt in all Ger- 
many, and others of copper, lead, iron, and falt- 
ou The Viſtula, which is the chief river of 
oland, ſprings in the ſouthern confines of this 
province, not · far from the head of the Oder: 
|; many ſmall rivers alſo riſe in it, and empty them- 
j ſelves into the latter, which ſwells it to a large 
i navigable ſtream in a ſhort ſpace. The meadows 
here have cattle, the foreſts veniſon, and the 


rivers fiſh, all in great plenty. The people 

have a good manufacture in linen, with which 
| they traffick to moſt parts of Europe, and par- 
| ticularly to England, 
| Diviſion” Cluver divides this duchy into 16 princi- 
| palities, or leſſer duchies; Breſlau, Glogau, Sa- 
gan, Schweidnitz, Lignitz, Brieg, Neiſs, Croſſen, 
Oppelen, Ratibor, Munſterberg, Jaur, Oelſe, 
Jegerndorf, Teſchen, and Troppau. Of theſe, 
till very lately, only Croſſen belong'd to the 
| King of Pruſſia, Oppelen to the crown of Po- 
| land, and the reſt, except ſome particular lord- 
ſhips, to the houſe of Auſtria, But the great 
change that has happen'd within theſe two years, 
occalion'd by an unſatisfied claim of his Pruſſian 
majeſty, has left only the two latter diſtricts, 
Teſchen and Troppau, to the ancient poſſeſſors. 
J have already given a brief account of this revo- 
Jution, Matthias 
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Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, was Hiſtory. 
for ſome time lieutenant of Sileſia; but that poſt 
was afterwards confer d on the biſhops of B 
till the Emperor Rodolph II order'd that ſome 
temporal Prince of the country, with the officers 
under him for determining law ſuits, ſhould be 
appointed by the council at Prague. In this form 
hath the government ſince. continued, till the 
late reduction of the whole country. As to re- 
ligion, Chriſtianity was planted here, as in Po- 
land, about the end of the gth or begining of the 
10th century. For ſome time the new con- 
verts worſhiped in private, for fear of their 
magiſtrates, till the court turn'd Chriſtian in 
965, when nine biſhoprics were here erected. 
Soon after Luther's appearance, they embraced 
the Augſburg confeſſion, which was confirmed 
by the Emperor Rodolph in 1609 : but Ferdi- 
nand II repeal'd their charter, and very much 
reſtrain'd the exerciſe of their religion. It was 
reſtored again by the peace of Weſtphalia, and 
again invaded -by the Auſtrian fanuly, till the 
late King of Sweden, in 1707, obliged the Em- 
peror Joſeph ro make freſh conceſſions. Since 
that time theſe have been virtually revok'd, by 
degrees, till the falling under a Proteſtant maſter 
rocured the Sileſians free liberty of conſcience, 

th for Calviniſts and Lutherans. 

The particular duchies of Teſchen and Trop- Teſchen 
pau lie to the ſouthward of Sileſia, bordering and Trop- 
upon Moravia and Hungary, and are inhabited pau. 
by a rougher ſort of people than the other Sile- 
fans, who {peak a med language, ſcarce intel- 
ligible to any but themſelves. The miners of 
Teſchen, eſpecially, who work in the Carpa- 
thian mountains, are a race that may be com- 
pared with thoſe in Cornwall, or with our 
colliers. At the capital town they brew a plea- 
ſant 
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fant ſtrong beer, in the uſe of which they are far 


from being ſparing. Their worſhip is in Bohe- 
mian and High Dutch, moſt of * than being 
originally of ane thoſe countries. They carry on 
a conſiderable trade with Hungary, from whence 
they bring wine and fruit, in exchange for their 


veniſon, wild fowl, and fiſh. Troppau is a very 


old town, and has a fortreſs built after the an- 
cient manner. 

Fourteen miles almoſt weſt of Troppau, upon 
the ſame river Oppau, ſtands Jegerndorf, capi- 
tal of the duchy if that name. It was given by 
Lewis King of Hungary and Bohemia to George 
marquis of Brandenburg, who built a caſtle and 
other fortifications to defend the town, which is 
very ſmall. From this gift, and the after poſ- 
ſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, the King of 
Pruffia form'd that claim which gave riſe to the 
late Sileſian war; which is, indeed, the chief 
thing that makes Jegerndorf conſiderable, ex- 
cept that it was formerly famous for huntſmen, 
and from thence derived its appellation. 


1 ſhall fay nothing particular of the other 


- duchies, but only to inform the reader, that 
Croſſen was firſt mortgaged to the electoral houſe 


of Brandenburg, and afterwards finally deliver'd 
„and the full poſſeſſion confirmed, by the 
peror Ferdinand I; and that Oppelen de- 
volved to the Poles alſo by a mortgage, to whom 
the Emperor Ferdinand III made an abſolute 
furrender in 1647, by drawing off all his forces. 


I) be capitals of theſe two diſtricts are both of 


them conſiderable. Croſſen in particular, near 
30 miles ſouth of Frankfort Fo pom the Oder, 18 
ancient, and, beſides the ducal palace, hath ſe- 


veral goodly buildings. Oppelen lies 40 miles 
| ſouth-eaſt of Breſlau ; has a bridge over the 
Oder; is fortified with thick walls, and ftrong 

gates; 
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oates 3 and has 12 other towns under it, moſt 
of the inhabitants of which ſpeak the Poliſh 


language 
1 the of the whole country, Breſlau, 

ſtands upon the 120 miles almoſt n and the 
eaſt from Prague; is a very large, well fortified, bl 
and well built city, the ſee of a biſhop, and the 5 28 
ſeat of an univer ity. It is a free corporation, 1 
vern'd by a council of 15 ſenators, 11 of whom 
are noblemen, and the other four choſen out of 
the companies of drapers, mercers, brewers, and 
butchers. The citizens are rich, and carry on a 
good trade, Glogau, called the Great, to diſ- 
unguiſh it from a ſmall town of the ſame 
name, is regularly fortified, and has a ſtrong 
caſtle, which the Pruſſians took by ſtorm at their 
irruption into Sileſia, It lies 55 miles north- 

of Breſlau, and 40 ſouth-eaſt of Croſſen. 
Sagan, about 20 miles weſt from Glogau, was 
once one of the moſt populous and largeſt cities 
of Sileſia, but is now very much decay d. Lig- 
nitz, 30 miles north-weſt of Breſlau, hath a 
{ſtrong and noble caſtle, and an hoſpital — 
town-houſe worth ſceing. Wolaw, 26 miles 
north-weſt of Lignitz, is ſmall and inconſi- 
derable. Oelſe, a neat, uniform, well-built city, 
15 miles north-eaſt of Breſlau, had its fortifica- 
tions demoliſhed by the Swedes in 1648. Ja- 
wer ſtands in a pleaſant valley, 30 mules almoſt 
weſt of Breſlau, and is fortified with high ram- 
parts, deep ditches, and a caſtle. Schweidnitz, 
20 miles ſouth-eaſt of Jawer, is alſo well forti- 
fied, and may paſs for one of the fineſt cities in 
Sileſia. Munſterberg and Grotkau, both about 
30-mules to the ſouthward of Breſlau, are neither 
of them conſiderable. Ratibor, upon the Oder, 


| 35 mules ſouth of Oppelen, is a pretty good city, 
| and ſtands in a pleaſant plain. In moſt of theſe 


| towns 
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wns the private houſes are of wood, and the 
public buildi $3340 


ngs of ſtone. 


CH A P. XIII. 


The archduchy of Aus T RITA, and the 
countries dependent on it. 


x USTRIA has Hungary to the caſt, 

= A Sl Moravia and a great part of Bohemia 

0 the north, Stiria and the archbi- 
ſſhopric of Saltzburg to the ſouth, 
and Bavaria to the weſt. It is divided into the 
Upper, next to Bavaria, and the Lower, which 
extends to Hungary; ſo called from the courſe 
of the river Danube, which divides it from weſt 
to eaſt. In this definition I mclude the arch- 
duchy only : for if we take in the whole circle, 
almoſt all of it ſubject to her Hungarian ma- 


jeſty, Sclavonia comes in for part of the eaſtern, 


and Switzerland of the weſtern boundary; as 
the dominions of Venice, and the Adriatic ſea, 
wholly confine it on the ſouth. Within this 
compaſs are included Stiria, Carinthia, Carni- 
ola, the Tiroleſe, and the biſhoprics of Trent 

and Brixen. | 
The archduchy of Auſtria, properly ſo called, 
was the Pannonia Superior of the ancients. . Its 
preſent name of Ooſtrich, or eaſtern kingdom, 
in Latin Auſtria, was given it by the Franks, 
becauſe ſituated eaſt from France. After the 
time of the Romans, it was a part of the king- 
dom of the Bavarians, and afterwards erected 
into a ſeparate marquiſate by the ay 
0 
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Otho I. It fo continued till the houſe of Auſtria 
grew 1 and honour d it with the title 
of archduchy, which no other country in Eu- 
rope bears. The Archduke, tho“ not Empe- 
ror, is firſt councillor of the Empire, and èan 
create barons and counts in any part of it. The 
Princes of this family cannot be diſſeized of their 
eſtates, even by the Emperor himſelf; and, in 
caſe of the failure of male iſſue, the huſband of 
the eldeſt daughter, who ſucceeds to the inheri- 
tance, may enjoy the dignity and privielges of 
Archduke. That dignity and thoſe privileges, 
therefore, at this day, belong to the Grand Duke 

of Tuſdany. 
Auſtria, in the general, is a very plefitiful 
country, bearing a great quantity of wine and 
ſaffron, beſides-corn, and all other neceſſaries 
for life in abundance. The air, however, is 
hone of the moſt wholeſome, and the Lower 
Auſtria eſpecially is ſubject to noiſome vapours, 
that are apt to cauſe agues. To this ſome attri- 
bute the exceſſive drinking of the inhabitants, 
who are remarked for it by all their ngghbour- 
ing provinces, tho* themſelves not the moſt 

rem de. | 

jenna, or Wien, is the chief town not 
bnly of Lower Auſtria, bur of all the Queen of 
Hungary's dominions, and, till the death of the 
late Emperor, was reckon'd ſo of the whole 
Empire. It ſtands on the ſouth fide of the Da- 
nube, in 48 degrees. 20 minutes north latitude, 
and in 14 degrees eaſt N from London; 
diſtant from Buda 1 35 miles almoſt north-weſt, 
from Cracow 180 ſouth-weſt; from Rome 400 
north; from Amfterdam 560 almoſt eaſt; from 
Paris 600 eaſt; from Conſtantinople $30 al- 
moſt weſt ; and from London 730 almoſt eaſt. 
Its ſituation is in a fine fruitful plain, Where the 
Oe Danube 
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Danube divides itſelf; and forms ſeveral iflands ; 
and the ſmall river Wien falls into it in the neigh- 


bourhood. 
Strength. 


The fortifications of Vienna hre thought to 
be very good: and indeed, if we conſider the 
hazard it has run, in four different ſieges by the 
Turks, in the years 1529, 1532, 143, and 
1683, we ſhall not wonder at the care that. has 
been taken of them. One of the iflands of the 
Danube, called St Peter's, is large enough to 
hold a conſiderable army for its —— in caſe 
of ſuch imminent danger. Before the laſt ſiege 
there was a fine ſuburb, called Leopoldſtadt, 
on the other ſide of the river, almoſt as large as 
the city: but it was then quite burnt to the 
ground. | | 

Vienna, within the walls, is not three miles 
in circumference ; but has ſtill ſeveral large ſub- 
urbs, which, as in all places ncar a court, are 
continually increaſing by the fine houſes of the 
nobility. , The houſes are built of ſtone, five 
or ſix ſtories high, and the ſtreets are narrow. 
The regal palace has nothing to boaſt of ; for 
the apartments are low, dark, and without or- 
naments. The furniture is very ancient, tho' 
ſcarce any Prince has a finer treaſury in tapeſtry. 
Baron Polnitz ſays, that the Empreſs, dowager's 
apartments were the only ones fit to lodge in 
for that Princeſs took care to have them not 
only raiſed, but wainſcoted, aud hung with 
black velvet; it being the cuſtom of the court 
of Vienna, for the Empreſs dowagers never to 
quit their mourning. _ 

The palace of La Favourita, in the ſuburb of 
Vienna, where the late Emperor uſed to ſpend 
the ſummer, is even inferior to that in the city. 
"Tis a very large hopſe, built upon the high- 
way, without any court before it, without ſym- 
metry 


1 
( 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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metry. or architecture, and which, as to the 
outſide, looks more like a convent than a royal 

lace. The inſide perfectly anſwers the out- 
ide: there is an aſcent. to the apartments by a 
great ſtair-caſe, all of timber, that leads to the 
guard-chamber, which is a room of no great 
extent, and without any manner of ornaments ; 
and from thence there is an entrance into other 
apartments, but half furniſhed, and very low. 
The gardens of the palace are as inconſiderable 
as the building, they being full of large fruit- 
trees, but in very bad order. In a word, there 
is nothing that can be called a fine proſpect. 
Mean time the court nobility are far from being 
ſo ill lodged as their Sovereign: for they have 
all ſtately houſes, both in the city and. ſuburbs. 
The late Prince Eugene's, palace, in particular, 
exceeds moſt in Europe, both for magnificence 
of building, and the elegance and richneſs of 
the furniture. The Prat, an iſland in a wood 
formed by the river, is a place mightily fre- 
quented in fine weather, and may bè called the 
Mall of this city. 
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The court of Vienna is at once the plaineſt, The court 
and the moſt magnificent in Europe. Nothing of Vi- 
could be more diſmal than the appearance of enna. 


the late Emperor's houſhold. His liveries were 
of black cloth, with a lace of yellow and white 
ſilk, The clothing of his guards, which were 
not numerous, was much the fame. But then, 
conſidering the vaſt number of great and petty 
officers, of noblemen who ſpent high, and even 
of Prinites of ſoreign families, in the ſervice of 
his Imperial majeſty, there. was no other court 
ſo ſplendid as that of Moan ad nor can there be 
a more ſudden tranſition from the meaneſt to 
the moſt ſtately external appearance, than there 
is here on ſolemn days, eſpecially in thoſe holi- 

* S 
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days which, they call Gala, when they even ef 
cumber themſelves with magnificence, and daily 
ſhine at operas and comedies. . 

The uni. Vienna is an archbiſhopric, and the tathedra! 
verlity, li- church of St Stepheni à magnificent ancient 
brary, dec. building, but dark. The univerfity in this city 
is inferior to few, either in point of antiquity, 

the number of ſtudents, or their accomtnoda- 

tions and privileges. The royal library is in the 

higheſt eſteem, containing, it is ſaid, upwards 

of fourſcore thouſand volumes; and, among 

the reſt, the manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, 

Arabic, Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, and Chi- 

neſe, are not to be parallel'd in the world: par- 
ticularly there is a fair Greek manuſcript of the 

New Teſtament, writen fifteen hundred years 

ago, in gold letters upon purple. Here are alto 

many thouſand Greek, Rthan, and Gothic 

coins and medals ; beſides which the Queen has 

a collection of numberleſs curioſities in art and 

nature, made in a long ſeries of years by her 
anceſtors, the catalogue of which amounts to a 


= folio. | 
cannot reſiſt the temptation, which the au- 
thor laſt quoted, Baron Polnitz, has here thrown 
in my way, of inſerting a ſketch of the characters 
of the Auſtrians in general, and the ſeveral ranks 
and ſexes of them in particular. The drawing 
is modern, and the originals cannot have much 
varied ſince the latter end of the late Emperor's 
reign, when the Baron wrote his memoirs. 
Character The Auſtrians, ſays he, are natur roud 
of the and haughty, and 7 5 all mankind ſhould 
A 0. ſtoop to them, As their Sovereign is the birlt 
: in rank ang Tc Chriſtian Princes, ſo they 
think theits to be the chief nation in the world. 
Nothing is more vain or inſupportable than 
2 young Auſtrjat, whoſe father is in any rank 


4 * 
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at court. They are intoxicated with pride and 
preſumption; and, as they know themſelves 
to be rich, and their fathers to be great lords, 
they think they. may deſpiſe all the world, and 
lay aſide that courteous and polite behaviour 
which would ſo well become their birth. Yet 
what I. here obſerve, concerning the young 
people, is not ſo univerſally true, as not to ad- 
mit of great exceptions ; which is the caſe of 
every thing aſſerted in the general. 

The nobility of Auſtria, and of all the here- Nobility. 
ditary dominions, are ſo fond of the title of and gen- 
count, that the gentlemen beg and ſolicit it try. 
as eagerly, as if it was a great eſtate. It is well 
for them, that the diſpatch of their patents 
does not coſt much : for the greateſt privilege 
which this brings them, is all a chimera. Theſe 
counts may be ſaid to hold the ſame rank, 
among. the ancient counts of the Empire, as 
the King's ſecretaries in France do among the 
gentlemen of good families. As for gentlemen, 
they are fo common here, that there are ſcarce 
any others to be ſeen. All the agents of the 
courts, and all the referendaries, procure them- 
ſelves a title; tho' I know not why, becauſe 
neither they nor their wives dare to rank them- 
ſelves among the prime nobility. This mad- 
neſs of theirs to bo enobled, ſays the Baron, 
is ſo common, and ſo eaſy to be gratified, that 
I have known a man, who was formerly meſ- 
ſenger to the Emperor Joſeph, purchaſe the 
title of baron, and his children begin to mix 
with the grand monde. | 

The burghers, and common ſort of people, gurgher:, 
mimic the nobility as far as their puries will xc. 
afford; and it may be ſaid, that no nation in 
the world is ſo extravagant as this. Belly-cheer 
1s one of thoſe things, which the Auſtrians 


Cc 3 think 
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think of moſt: they require a great rhany difhes, 


and thoſe well cram'd. They are fo very much 
accuſtom'd to this profuſion of eatables, that I 
have known ſome' young people in Auſtria af. 
firm, they do not know what good eating js in 
France, becauſe they do not ſerve up à couple 
of loins of veal in one diſh.” Different ſorts of 
wine are what they are alſo much uſed to, which 
certainly is very expenſive, becauſe: foreign 
wines pay conſiderable” duties: yet nothing leſs 


will ſerve than eight or ten ſorts of wine, and 


The wo- 


men. 


J have been at houſes where there have been 


no leſs than eighteen. They place a note upon 


* 


every plate, expreſſing the ſeveral ſorts of wine 
at the beaufe. o 
He proceeds then to the Auſtrian women, 
who, he ſays, are rather handſome than pretty. 
They are tall, and well ſhaped. They walk 
well: bur, when they curteſy, do it in ſuch an 
auk ward manner, that one would think their 
backs were in danger of breaking. In their 
dreſs they affect finery rather than a good fancy. 
Two or three excepted, there are none who la 
on the red, much leſs the white, and patches 
are very little worn: in a word, they have no- 
thing about them which denotes coquetry. As 
to their humour, they are reckoned frank, tho 
not eaſily made familiar. They are naturally 
vain, and, like all German women, pretty re- 
ſerved, and not ſo fond of gallatitry, as th 
are of gaming, luxury, and magnificence. Suc 
is their indolence, that they concern themſelves 
no more about their houſhold affairs, than if 
they were ſtrangers. They know no books but 
cheir prayer - books, are extremely credulous, 
and give into all the externals of religion. This 
makes their converſation ſometimes inſipid, and, 


unleſs now and then a love ſtory falls in, rain 


and 
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and fair weather are their general topics. They 
have at leaſt as great a conceit of Vienna, as 
the. Pariſians have of Paris: for out of Vienna 
they think there is no happineſs. But all theſe 
little defects are repaired by an 3 
reatneſs of ſoul and generoſity. They a - 
Fe friends, and warm protectors of thoſe eg 
| whole intereſt they eſpouſe. When they are in 
love, their aſſion is ſincere 5 and inſtead of 
ruining their lovers, there are ſome who have 
made the fortunes of thoſe to whom they have 
taken A faricy. - 
cles of the firſt malt at Vierina uſually iſe Lilies: of 
late. As ſoon as their eyes are open they call the frſt 
for chocolate, and ſend to their huſbands: to rank. 
know whom they have invited to dinner, and | 
whether there 1s room for any more gueſts. If 
the lady does not like the company, ſhe ſents to 
ſome lady of her acquaintance, that ſhe intends 
to dine with her: but if there be room at home, 
as a polite huſband always takes care to leave 
ſome at the diſpoſal of his wife, ſhe ſends an in- 
vitation to whom ſhe leaſes. After this ſhe 
dreſſes, and goes to maſs: for here the ladies are 
all fo devout; that there is none but what hears 
at leaſt one maſs in the day. There they read in 
five or ſix different prayer-books, kiſs all the 
pictures that are at the head of the prayers, and 
very devoutly toſs their beads. After the office 
is over, they commonly chat a quarter of an 
hour in the church : then they go abraad, and 
make ſome friendly viſits, or elſe go home to 
receive them. At theſe viſits they hear all the 
news in Vienna: and while they laſt, they have 
each a little box of Indian-lack upon their knees, 
in which they thread gold till dinner time. When 
that is over, they drink coffee, or play at quinze 
tl night, when they go to court. From the 
1 CG C:4 royal 
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royal apartments they adjourn to the aſſembly, 
where they divert themſelves at piquet, or at 


quadrille. Then they retire, undreſs themſelves, 


Other 
towns in 
Lower 
Auſtria. 


go to ſupper, and thence to bed, well pleaſed to 
think with what jndolence they have ſpun out 
| 8 of the ſecond claſs, in which TI 
include the gentlewomen that have no titles of 
honour, as the wives of the aſſeſſors, referen- 
daries, and agents of courts, diſcover ſuch an 
air of plenty and proſperity, as is remarkably ſur- 
pnſing. Their houſes are richly furniſhed, and 
their tables are well ſerved. If a referendary's 
wife has a mind to a tid-bit, no-body muſt offer 
to take it; and the beſt of every thing is what 
they are ſure to lay their hands upon. — Thus 
far the Baron. | 
Other principal towns. in Lower Auſtria are 
thus deſcribed. Baden, about 15 miles ſouth- 
weſt from Vienna, is a neat, little, walled town, 
ſeated in a plain, but nigh to a ridge of hills, 
and much reſorted to for the baths. Haimburg, 
6 miles eaſt of Vienna, and 12 weſt of Preſ- 
urg in Hungary, is noted chiefly for the re- 
mains of antiquity, which confirm it to have 
been once the metropolis of Auſtria, Tuln, an 
ancient town, 16 miles weſt of Vienna, is ſituate 
in one of the richeſt and fertileſt parts of the 


province. Krems, about 30 miles weſt of Vi- 
enna, is a well-built, neat town, of conſiderable 


trade, eſpecially at the two noted fairs, which 
continue 14 days each. Melck, a pleaſant town, 
above 20 miles farther up the Danube, is ſuppo- 
ſed to have been formesly a Roman colony, and 
famous now for a Benedictine monaſtery near 
it. Neuſtadt, about 30 miles ſouth of Vienna, 
is ſituate in a bog, and ſo well fortified, as to 
render it almoſt impregnable. St Polten, s 3 2 
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miles weſt from Vienna, is a A compact | 


town. Pechlarn, 40 miles of Vienna, is 

the remains only of an ancient town and fort. 

Bruch, upon the borders of „is noted 

for a yearly fair of cattle. Horn, 39 miles 
north-weſt of Vienna, is à ſtrong fort. Ips, 
upon the Danube, lies 32 miles weſt of Vienna. 
Beſides theſe, we have Cloſter-Nybourg, five or 
fx miles only, and Traſmur, five or ſix and 
twenty miles weſt of the capital; Orth, Erd- 
breſs, Mittelbach, Stain, Trobra, and others. 

In Upper Auſtria we have Lantz, * Us 2 
95 miles e 2 

or 


neat, genteel, delightful city; 8 
bigneſs, and of conſiderable t Ens is like- 


wiſe a ſtrong well; built city, 85 miles weft of 
Vienna, and ſituate upon a river of the fame 
name, which parts the two Auſtrias. Steyer, a 

neat and compact town, lies about ten miles 
north of Ens. Wels, as much fouth from Lantz, 
and Everdin near the ſame diſtance weſt, are 
alſo CY The latter is ſtrong, and has 
two caſtles. Gemund, upon the mouth of the 
Draun, 22 miles ſouth· weſt from Ens, has a 
e tty large trade in ſalt. Freyſtadt, upon the 
rders of Bohemia, 22 miles north of Ens, is 
famous for a palatable beer, and an annual fair. 
— | ſhould not omit that, beſides the Danube, 
which receives them, and the Ens, already men- 
tioned, we have in the Auſtrias the rivers Er- 
laph, Traſen, Ips, Melck, March, Teya, Kampf; 
the courſe of ſome of which may be known from 
the towns denominated from them, tho' both cod 
and ſome places mention'd in this d n, 
are too minute to be expreſſed in the map with- 
out confuſion. The diſtances and bearings I 
have ſpecitied, from tome prineipal known 
places, 
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places, will always ſuffice for the reader” 8 di- 

rection. , 7: 

. Having done with Auſtria, "Badu to STIR, 
' which, , Including the country of Cilley, 
alſo part of che antient Pannonia Superior, 
It lies between Auſtria and the Save, ant is 
divided, as well as Auſtria, into Upper and 
Lower, or Weſtern and Eaſtern, according to 
the courſe of the Drave, which . runs through 
it. On the north it is boundtd'by Auſtria,” on 
the eaſt by Hungary, on the ſouth, by Cardiola 
and: Slcavonia, and on the welt by Carinthia 


mM and the -archbiſhopric of Saltſpurg Some of 


this country.is mqurtainous. and barren, but in 


other places the ſoibyields corn, wines, and fruits, 


and the vallies afford great herds of cattle. As 
to towns; the capital, Gratz, lies 80 miles fouth' 
of Vienna, upon the river Mur; is regularly for- 
tiſied, and has a ſtately palace, once the archiducal 
reſidence. The Jeſuits college here has the pri- 
vilege of con degrees, which makes it 
reckon'd an univerſity. Murach, upon the fame 
river, a few miles ſouth of Gratz, is a town of 
note. Rackelſberg, upon the Mur alſo, 30 
miles ſouth-weſt of Gratz, is a good fortification. 
Near the head of the fame river we have Muran, 
and ſome mules ſouth-caſt of it Judenburg, diſtant 
from Gratz 50 miles, and another archiducal 
ſeat. Pruck is likewiſe upon the Mur; Ceil, Ho- 
henſtein, and Hermariſtein north of it; March- 
burg and Pettau upon the Drave, and Cilley and 
Rain, in counties of the ſame name, between 
the Save and the Drave; Laben, 23 miles 
north-eaſt from Judenburg; Secau, a caſtle and 
epiſcopal ſeat on the river Gayl, 40 miles weſt 
of Gratz; are alſo reckoned ang the prin- 
cipal yrs: of SU... . 


Canrni- 


> 
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CarntoLa, between Stiria and the Venetian Carniola 
dominions, was the weſtern part of Pannonia deſcribed. 
upon the Save, and the Mediterranean Noricum 
It is a mountainous country, of à barten ſoil in 
many parts, but intermingled with pleaſant val- 
lies, that yield both corn and wine. The river 
Save, which runs croſs the province, receives 
into it ſeveral ſmall rivers, and among others 
the Laubach, upon which ftands tte capital of 
the ſame name, an epiſcopal city, 134 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Vienna. It is a populous fine city, 
and defended with a good caſtle? Fifteen miles 
from it, towards the ſouth, ſtands Upper Lau- 
bach, a confiderable mart for Ttahan goods. 
Crainburg, which ſome make the capital, lies 
20 miles north-weſt" from Laubach, upon the 
banks of the Save, and is well ' fortified. ' Czir- 
nitz is no otherwiſe conſiderable, than that it 
gives name to the lake on which it ſtands ; 
which lake, at one ſeaſon of the year, is full 'of 
water, that aſcends from the bottom, and a- 
bounds with fiſh, ; but when the water ſinks, the 
country people ſow it with corn, which they 
have time to reap, and afterwards to turn in 
their cattle for a conſiderable ſpace, before the 
ſprings riſe again. Part of the duchy of Carni- 
ola, which borders upon Croatia, is called W 1x- 
DISHMARK, where we find Metling, the capital, 
25 miles eaſt from the lake of Czirnitz, and 
chiefly known for its trade in ſwine ; and Ru- 
dolphſwerth, or Neuſtedel, a little antient town, 
12 miles north-weſt from Metling, and not far 
diſtant from the Save, noted for the hot baths 
in its neighbourhood. In the ſouthern part of 
Carniola, bordering upon Trioh, and ſometimes 
reckon'd a part of it, is the country of Goritia, 
or Gortz, with a town of the ſame name, and 
the ſmall province of Carſtia, in which 1s the 
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* of Trieſte, upon the gulph of Venice. St 
iet, another. maritime town, tho 1 a 
rt of für, ſhould be 1 here, as 
eing ſi to 3 houſe of Auſtria, It lies 

4; * of Czirnit. 

gy CAaRINTHIA, which lies on 


both ſides "he te , between the biſhopric of 
d. Brixen on the i: Stiria on the eaſt, Saltzburg 
on the north, la and the State of Venice 


on the ſouth. The chief town of this province is 


furt, but a ſmall diſtance remote from the 


banks of the Drave, and 124 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Vienna. Here is alſo another St Viet, 10 


miles north of Clagenfurt, and ſeated in a fruit- 


ful valley, at the confluence of two rivers. Gurk, 


n a river of the ſame name, and eight miles 
north of St Viet, is an epiſc ſee, whole 
| biſhop commonly reſides at another town call'd 
Straſburg. Volckmark and Levamund, both on 


the Drave, the latter at the mouth of the river 


LOR. are 1 Bulf of ſome conſideration. St 

mall neat town, ſtands upon the 
Lana There are ſeveral places in Carinthia 
which belong to the biſhop of Bamberg, parti- 


cularly Villach, 25 miles ſouth-weſt of St Viet, 
upon the Drave.; Wolfsberg, upon the Lavant, 
and Sr Leonard near the ſame riper. Freyſack, 


15 miles north from St Viet, belongs to the 


Archbiſhop of Saltzburg, and has a good caſtle. 


Draburg, ſo called from the Drave, on which it 
ſtands, ies in the eaſtern part of Carinthia. This 
duchy in general is mountainous, of a barren 
ſoil, and cold air. It has a great number of 
Jakes, full of fiſh. 

Geographers generally include the biſhoprics 
of Trent and Brixen within the TIROLESE. 
which they make part of the ancient Rhatia. I» 
this extent 1t 1s bounded by Bavaria and a 2 ot 

Uabia. 
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Suabia on the north; by Saltzburg, Carinthia, 
and the State of Venice to the eaſt ; * ſame 
State of Venice to the ſouth, and dy the Switz 
and Griſons to the weſt. But to ſpeak only of 
the county of Tirol Proper, Brixen becomes 
| rt of its 992 — rent of its ſouthern 
; — This country, tho“ mountainous, / 
| has fine 7 es interſ It has both mineral 
waters and mines. ſides the Inn, which is its 
chief river, it hath ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams. 
Inſpruck, upon the Inn, 64 miles ſouth from 
Munich, is the capital, and has been an archi- 
ducal ſear. Hall and Schwas, both upon the 
ſame river, are noted, one for the making of 
ſalt, the other for its mines. Stams, a famous 
monaſtery in the weſt of this country, is illuſtri- 
ous for its tombs and relics. Ombras, an Eng- 
Iſh mile diſtant from Inſpruck, is a very ſtrong 
fort, and was a ſummer-ſeat of the Arch-duke'”s. 
Merana is a fmall city on the river Erſch, 
miles ſouth of Inſpruck, near which is Tirol, an 
ancient caſtle, ſaid to give name to the county. 
Other towns of note are, Pludentz, Schippernau, 
Ems, Landeck, and Kuffftain ; the latter a ſtrong 
fortreſs upon the river Inn, near Bavaria. 

TREN T, famous for the council held there, is Trent and 
ſituated in a pleaſant valley, upon the river Brixen. 
Adige, 70 miles ſouth from Inſpruck, and 35 
north from Verona. It is adorned with many 
ſtately palaces, beautiful churches, and ſumptuous 

monaſteries; and is beſides very well fortified. 

The inhabitants, as they lie on the road, ſpeak 
both the German and che Italian tongues. The 
biſhop is a Prince of the empire, but dependent 
on the houſe of Auſtria. Pozen, called by the 
Italians Bolzano, 2 5 miles north from Trent, is 
a good place of trade in this dioceſe. The Biſhop 
of Beixtx, tho? lkcwiſe a 10% ereign Prince, -1S 

220 


Auſtrian 
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Bavaria. 
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not wholly independent. His capital is ſmall, 
and not very populous ;. but, as it lies on the 
road, is the ſtation of ſome merchants between 
Germany and Lair. The e has ſeveral other 
towns.  ; 

If we ſtep out of the Tiroleſe by the north- 
weſt, near the lake of Conſtance, we come into 
Suabia, where the Queen of Hungary has ſeve- 
ral diſunited territories. Theſe, together, are 
by ſome authors called the Suabian Auſtria. 
The four foreſt towns, upon the Rhine, with the 
country contiguous to them, make the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of this eſtate. The names of theſe 
towns are Waldſhut, Lauffenberg, Seckengen, 
and Rheinfelden. The firſt, while Friburg was 
under the French, was the ſeat of government. 
Above theſe, along the eaſt ſhore of the Rhine, 
extends the Briſgow, in which are the two im- 
portant fortreſſes of Friburg and Brifac, which 
have been ſo often taken and reſtored in the wars 
between France and the Empire. Havenſtein 
and Nellenberg, with the title of Langer 
ate, belong to the ſame illuſtrious family; 
does alſo the city of Conſtance, the biſhop 5 
that title reſiding croſs the lake of Merſburg. 
The Burgou, ſo called from a ſmall town and 
an old caſtle, is ſituated partly upon the Danube, 
in a territory of conſiderable extent. Gunrzburg, 
a magnificent caſtle, is the uſual reſidence of the 
Auſtrian governor. The other dominions be- 
langing to.that houſe are, part of the marqui- 
ſate of Ortnau, and part of Hegou, with the 
title of Prince of Suabia. All theſe countries, if 
united, would make a large tract of land. 

Tho' it does not come fo immediately into 
my plan, yet, as the ſeat of war is ſo fluctu- 
ating between Bavaria and the Auſtrian domi- 
n10ns, it may be expected I ſhould ſay a word 


Or 
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or two of the former. This circle, to take it · in 


the largeſt cxent, joins on the ſouth to the Tiro- 
leſe 3 on the weſt to Bohemia, Stiria, and Ca- 
ninthia; on the north to Bohemia and Franco- 
nia; and on the weſt to Franconia and Suabia. 
The archbiſhopric of Saltzburg is the fouth- 
eaſtern : part, of which, as it has been neuter 
during the war, I am entirely ſilent. As to the 
reſt, it is divided into Bavaria Proper, and the 
Upper Palatinate, both including ſome inde- 
pcndent territories. Bavaria Proper is waſhed 
by ſeveral fine rivers, which fall into the Da- 


nube, its northern boundary. Firſt, the Inn, 


eaſtward, towards Auſtria, upon which are the 
towns of Scharding, Braunau, Oetingen, Burg- 
hauſen, Muldorf, and the ſtrongeſt of all Waſ⸗ 
ſerberg. Upon the Iſer, which divides the duchy 
in the middle, are ſituate Munich, a fine city, 
adorn'd with a ſplendid palace, the Electoral 
refidence 3 Landſhut, formerly the ducal fear, 
Dingelfing, Landau, and many other towns. 
Upon the Line ſtands Land(berg, with ſeveral 
places more. Upon the Danube, deſcending 
down from Donawert, we find Ingolitadt, upon 
the lett hand bank, a ſtrong. fortreſs and cele- 
brated univerſity ; Ratiſbon, a free and impe- 
rial city, the uſual place of meeting for the diet 
of the empire; Straubing, a conſiderable town; 
Deckendorf, and Inſtadt, over- againſt Paſſau, 
which is alſo free and imperial. The biſhops of 
Paſſau and Rati ſbon, tho' not ſovereign in the 
cities of thoſe names, have territories indepen- 
dent of the Elector; as has alſo the biſhop of 
Freiſingen, whoſe capital and diſtrict he on the 
Iſer. The duchy of Neuburg, belonging to the 
Ele&tor Palatine, makes up the upper part. of 
the circle of Bavaria, towards Suabia, and north 
of the Danube. It includes the towns of Lau- 


ingen, 
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ingen, Hochſtedt, and ſeveral more. To the 
north of that, and bordering upon Franconia, 
is the principality of Sultzbach, whoſe Sove- 
reigh has juſt now ſucceeded to the electoral 

+ dignity on the Rhine. But the greateſt part of 
the circle of Bavaria, north of the Danube, con- 
ſiſts of the Upper Palatinate; in which the chief 
rivers are Naab and Vils, and the chief towns 
Amberg, Newmark, Chamb, Averbach, and 
Leuchtenberg. 


C HA P. XIV. 
The Italian dominions. 
General HE dominions of the houſe of Auſtria 


account © . . . 

in Italy, at this time, are, the duchy 
ore” ot Milan, acquired from Philip King 
minions of Spain, in the general war; that of 


in Italy. Mantua, lapſed to the late Emperor, as a fief, up- 
on the extinction of the ducal family; and thoſe 
of Parma and Placentia, granted him by treaty, 
in lieu of the er of Naples and Sicily, 
n the death of the reigning duke, likewiſe 
laſt of his family, and devolved accordingly. 
To theſe, in eonſequence of the — of Hun- 
's alliance with the Grand Duke, we ma 
add Tuſcany; the ſucceſſion of which was alſo 
ted at the end of the laſt Italian war, upon 
e death of John-Gaſton de Medicis, in lieu of 


his hereditary duchy of Lorrain; which ſucceſſion 


tool place ſome time after. I have alfo added 
in the map; Naples and Sicily, for reaſons fut- 
ficiently obvious, tho* thoſe kingdoms are now 

. poſſeſs'd 
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ws by a Prince of the houſe of Bour- 
n. 


Mi1tan, or the Milaneſe, is bounded on the Siuation, 
north by Switzerland and the Griſons; on the &c, of 
eaſt by the Venetian dominions and Mantua; che Mila- 
on the ſouth by Parma and the republic of 5 ” 


Genoa, and on the weſt by Montferrat and Pied- 
mont, now conſidered as one, ſince the ceſſion 
of the former to the Duke of Savoy. It is a 
fine fertile country, exceedingly well watered, 
and brings in a revenue, for the magnitude of 
it, at leaſt equal to any other province of her 
Hungarian majeſty. The chief rivers, are the 
Po, which croſſes it from weſt to eaſt ; the 
Teſſino, which paſſing thro* the lake Maggiore, 
croſſes it from north to ſouth-eaſt ; the Adda, 
which, having paſſed the lake di Como, traverſes 
it in the ſame manner; the Tanaro, the Staffora, 
and the Lambro. It is extremely populous, and 
conſequently well improved, abounding particu- 
larly with vines — barley. Graſs grows here 
ſo freely, that they ſometimes cut four, and 
commonly three crops of hay in a year. The 
common diviſion of it 1s into twelve parts, or 
territories. | 


This duchy has undergone many revolutions. Hiſtory, 
Not to mention thoſe more ancient, it may be Sec, of the 
ſufficient to obſerve, that in the begining of Milaneſe. 


the 16th century, it was twice conquered by 
the French, and reconquered by the Emperor 
Maximilian, and Charles V, as I have related in 
their reſpective lives. At laſt Francis I, being 
taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia, renounced 
all pretenſions to it by the treaty of Cambray, 
in 1529. Andupon the death of Francis Sforza, 
the then duke, which happened in 1535, it was, 
by Charles V, united for ever to the crown of 
Spain. In that ſtate it continued, till the ex- 
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tinction of the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of 
Auſtria, when the French took poſſeſſion of it 
in the name of King Philip V. But they kept it a 
ſhort time. Prince Eugene entirely drove them 
out in 1706 and 1707, ſince which it has been 
held by the two laſt Emperors, except when it 
was overrun in the year 1733 and 1734, and 
left by Charles VI to his daughter, the reigning 
ſovereign. 

Milan, the capital, is ſuppoſed to contain 
300,000 ſouls. It is very ancient, has been be- 
ſieged above 40 times, and more than 20 taken, 
ſince it was built by the Gauls. It ſtands in the 
very center of the duchy, 3 the river Olana, 
at the equal diſtance of about 15 miles from 
the Adda and the Teſſino, 192 miles north-weſt 
from Rome, 84 almoſt weſt from Turin, and 
168 weſt from Venice. Cremona, one of the 
ſtrongeſt cities in Italy, ſtands 45 miles ſouth- 
welt of Milan. Lodi, ſtrong and populous, is 
near midway between Milan and Cremona. Pa- 
via, large, ancient, and very fine, ſtands only 
15 miles ſouth of Milan. Pizzighitone, alſo well 
fortificd, is 37 miles almoſt eaſt; and Novara, 
another good fortreſs, 28 miles weſt of the ſame 
capital. Beſides theſe, we have Mortara, Seſti, 
Barlaſſi, Como, Vigcano, and many more good 
towns, all on the north of the river Po. And 
to the ſouth of that river we have among others, 
Tortona, ſmall but ſtrong ; Alexandria de Pag- 
lia, both ſtrong and large, and Valenza, like- 
wile ſtrong, all between the diſtance from 30 to 
40 miles of Milan. 

Parma and Placenza, between the Po and the 
N mountains, are likewiſe enriched with 
all the products of a fertile foil, and a health- 
ful air, which makes the inhabitants, for the ge- 
nerality, pretty long-lived. They have the Mi- 


laneſe 
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laneſe to the north and weſt, the State of Genoa 
to the ſouth, and the Duchy of Modena to the 
eaſt, After many changes and reyolutions which 
this duchy had gone thro”, it fell at laſt into the 
hands of the Pope, till Paul III, in 1541, created 
his nephew, or ſon, Peter-Lewis Farneſe, Duke of 
Parma, under vaſſalage to the Holy See. In his 
family it continued till the death of the late 
Duke Antony, 1731, when the male iſſue of the 
houſe of Farneſe was extin&t : but the preſent 
Queen of Spain being of it, and conſequently 
having a claim for her eldeſt ſon, Don Carlos, 
the eventual ſucceſſion both of Parma and Tuſ- 
cany, had been ſettled upon him, and guaranteed 
by moſt of the powers in Europe, during the 
Duke's life-time. It was thought proper, how- 
ever, to alter this diſpoſition, upon the conqueſt 
of Naples and Sicily : for the Emperor agreeing 
to cede thoſe kingdoms to the Infant, his royal 
highneſs renounced his title to Parma in favour 
of his Imperial majeſty, and to Tuſcany in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Lorrain. 


The principal rivers in the Parmeſan and the Rivers 
Placentin, beſides the Po, which waſhes them all and 
along on the north, are, the Trebbia, which towns. 


runs from the State of Genoa thro' the duchy of 
Placenza; the Tidone, on the weſt of the Treb- 
bia; the Nura, on the eaſt of the Trebbia ; the 
Larda, which waſhes Fiorenzuolo ; the Parma, 
which waſhes the city of that name, and re- 
ceives there the Baganza ; the Tarro, which 
omg by Belforte, receives the Stirone, and then, 
ike all the reſt here enumerated, empties itſelf 
into the Po. Theſe rivers are too ſmall to be 
expreſſed in a map of no large ſcale, as the 
towns are likewiſe too thick to be half of them 
mentioned. Parma, the chief of theſe, ſtands 
26 miles ſouth of Cremona, and 73 miles on 
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the ſame bearing from Milan. It is a large, 
pleaſant, rich, wage well fortified city, 3 
miles in compaſs; has a citadel, after the mo- 
del of that at Antwerp; an admirable theatre; 
an univerſity z a gymnaſtic academy, and a 
noble palace. The inhabitants have the cha- 
racter of being particularly jealous in the way of 
amours. Piacenza, or Placentia, 24 miles al- 
moſt north-weſt of Parma, is well fortified, and 
pleaſant, but not over populous. The other 
places worthy of mention are, Belforte, Nibi- 
ano, Buſſeto, Fiorenzuolo, Roſſena, Campiano, 
Bardi, and the Borgos di San Domino, & di 
Val di Taro. Among theſe, the latter is thought 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the whole duchy of 
Parma. | 

The duchy of MAN TA is encompaſſed by 


&c, of the the Milaneſe, the Modeneſe, the State of the 


|  Mantuan. 


ducal family of Gonzagua, 


Church, and the State of Venice. It abounds 
with corn, cattle, and fiſh ; and produces wine, 
but not the beſt taſted. The inhabitants make 
good cloth and tapeſtry, are expert horſemen, 
but have the character of being dull in matters 
of literature. I have more than once mention'd 
how little theſe general characters are to be re- 
lied on: yet perhaps, the ſituation and tempera- 
ture of countries being conſidered, they will be 
found not altogether unjuſt, nor even unac- 
countable. This country, with the title of a 
marquifate, came to the family of the Gonza- 
gua's in 1431, and in 1531 Charles V erected 
it into a dukedom. It continued fo, an inde- 
pendent ſovereignty, except in times of war, 
when the dominions of weak Princes uſually 
become a prey to the ſtrong, till it was finally 
taken poſſeſſion of by the late Emperor, as a 
fief of the Empite, upon the extinction of the 


We 
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We find in this duchy two principal rivers, Rivers, 
beſides the Po, which divides it from weſt to towns, &c. 
eaſt, Theſe are the Mincio, runing ſouthward 
from the lake de la Guarda, and the Secchia, 
that lows northward from the Modeneſe, both 
of them diſemboguing their waters into the Po, 
the common receptacle of all the leſſer rivers in 
Lombardy. Within little more than half a 
century paſt there were fix independent ſove- 
reignties within this ſmall duchy ; that of Gua- 
ſtalla, ſeized by the Duke of Mantua upon the 
death of one of the Princes ; and thoſe of Sabi- 
onetta, Bozolo, Caſtighone, Solfarino, and No- 

vellara. Which, how many, or whether any 
of them may yet remain ſo, I am not certain, 
ſuch Princes not being conſiderable enough to 
be often mentioned, even in the journals. All 
their capitals were ſmall fortreſſes, of the ſame 
names, which are ever ready to receive gariſons 
from the ſtrongeſt army, in times of an Italian 
war. As to Mantua itſelf, it ſtands upon a 
lake, or pool, made by the river Mincio, the 
waters of which ſurround it, and make it al- 
moſt impregnable : diftant from Milan 67 miles 
almoſt eaſt, from Verona 21 miles almoſt ſouth. 
It is a very ancient city, and, being thus ſtrong 
by nature, requires no other fortifications than 
a common wall, and a citadel. Theſe were 
found ſufficient, in the laſt war, to employ the 
allied army till a peace was concluded. Goito, 
Rodeleſco, Caneto, Borgoforte, Correggio, Gou- 
vernolo, Oſtiglia, St Beneditto, and Luzzara, 
are other places of ſtrength in this duchy. The 
latter, in particular, is diſtinguiſhed by a tamous 
battle fought near it, in 1702, between Prince 
Eugene and King Philip V. 

The Mopeness being at preſent in the hands The du— 
of the Queen of Hungary, and the King of chy of 
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Sardinia, and having been hitherto the chief 
ſeat of action during the war in Italy, it may 
not be amiſs to ſay a word or two of that duchy, 
which lies ſurrounded by the Mantuan, the Par- 
meſan, the State of the Church, and the domi- 
nions of Tuſcany and Lucca. It is conſide- 
rably larger than Mantua, being 84 miles long, 
and 46 broad; a country of great fertility; and 
has been in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Eſte 
ever ſince the year 1452. Its chief rivers are, 
the Secchia, beforementioned, and the Panaro, 
which divides it from the Bologneſe, and the 
Ferrareſe. Modena, the capital, 35 miles eaſt 
by ſouth from Parma, is à pretty large city, 
and, when the fortifications are kept in repair, 
ſtrong, having conſiderable natural advantages. 
It ſtands on the river Secchia, in a plain, and is 
famous for its ancient ſchool or univerſity. Reg- 
gio is {aid to be pleaſanter, and better built than 
Modena, from whence it is diſtant 18 miles al- 
moſt weſt. It is a place of ſome ſtrength, and 
has a pretty good citadel. Mirandola, 23 miles 
north of Modena, is ſmall, but well fortified, 
and defended by a good caſtle. Other towns 
are, Baſtia, Berſello, Carpi, Finale di Modena, 
Correggio, Caſtelnuovo di Carfagnan, Seſtola, 
Saſſuolo, Concordia, Pontemolino, Fanano, 
Scandiano, Piolo, and ſome few more: amon 

which we may mention Campo Santo, near the 
river Panaro, on account of a battle lately 
tought there between the Auſtrians and Spa- 


niards. 


Out of three famous republics, thoſe of Flo- 


rence, Sienna, and Piſa, was formed the preſent 


Duchy of Grand Duchy of Tuscany. It is near two 
Luſcany. thirds ſurrounded by the Eccleſiaſtical State, and 
the other parts by the Mediterranean ſea and the 
republic of Lucca. It contains the greateſt part 
af | 0 
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of the ancient Hetruria, and is divided into 10 

ovinces. The ſoil is generally good, and the 
inhabitants genteel and polite. They are thought 
to ſpeak the pureſt Italian. The de Medicis, 
Grand Dukes of Tuſcany, were great encou- 
ragers of the learned Greeks upon their exile, 
when Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks, 
and thereby contributed much to the revival ot 
learning in the weſt. Of later times they have 
been accuſed much of taxing ſeverely their ſub- 
jects, which made the income of this ſove- 
reignty equal to many of larger extent. I have 
already given, in a table, the dimenſions of all 
the provinces ſubject to the _ of Hungary, 
including among them the Grand Duchy, as 
belonging to her conſort. For this reaſon I 
neither here, nor in any other part of this geo- 
graphical deſcription, ſet down the length and 
breadth of the country I deſcribe ; and for lon- 
gitude and latitude, where not mentioned, the 
reader need only conſult the map. The chief 
towns in Tuſcany are, Florence, a large, rich, 
and magnificent city, compared by ſome au- 
thors to Prague in Bohemia ; Leghorn, a place 
of great trade, and very much frequented by 
the Engliſh in particular; Piſa, capital of the 
diſtrict of Piſano; Sienna, Mont Alcino, Pi- 
ſtoia, Filaterra, Maſſa, Radicofani, and the 
Spaniſh garifons of Porte Ercoli, Piombino, 
and Orbitello ; and the chief river, Arno. 
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Naplks and SiciLy, ſince the diſſolution of Naples 
the Roman Empire, have ſometimes been ſub- and Si- 
ject to Princes of their on, and, at others, pro- cily. 


vinces to the more powertul monarchs of Eu- 
rope. Naples contains all that part of Italy, 
that lies beyond the Eccleſiaſtical State, and is 

waſhed on three ſides by the fea. It is in length 
340 miles, and in breadth 120 ; the whole di- 
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vided into 12 provinces. The Kings of Spain 
had long been poſſeſſed of that, as well as of 
Sicily, till the death of King Charles II; after 
which, and a long and expenſive war, it was 
ceded to the late Emperor, who loſt it again 
but a few years before his death. The chief 
towns are, Naples, extending a great way round 
a capacious bay, large, magnificent, and, 
beyond moſt others, delightful z Capua and 
Gaeta, both good fortreſſes ; Aquila, Lanciano, 
Salerno, Manfredonia, Otranto, Tarento, Brin- 
diſi, Reggio, and St Severino. S1c1Ly, under 
the ſame Prince, is the fineſt iſland of all the 
Mediterranean, and was anciently eſteemed the 
garden of Italy. It is 200 miles long, 148 
broad, and divided into three provinces. The 
Pope claims a ſort of ſuperiority over it; for 
which the monarchs in poſſeſſion pay him a for- 
mal homage. This iſland hes ſouth-weſt of the 
moſt ſoutherly part of Naples, as that kingdom 
makes the ſouth-eaſt part of Italy. Each of 
them is famous for a burning mountain; that in 
Naples, near the capital, known by the name of 
Veſuvio, and that in Sicily, frequently cele- 
brated by the ancients, by the name of tna. 
Syracuſa, in the latter, ſo famous in antiquity 
for its magnitude, and the tyrants that reigned 
in it, is ſtill a conſiderable city: but Palermo, 
which within theſe twenty years ſuffered ſeyerely 
from an earthquake, is efteemed the capital, It 
ſtands on the weſt, as Syracuſa does on the eaſt 
28 the iſland. Beſides theſe they have Meſ- 
ma, Catania, Auguſta, Patti, and Mazara. If one 
reflects only on what has happened within the 
reſent century, as related in 5 receding hi- 
tory, it will not be thought a difficult thing, 
jor a great naval power, ſuch as ours, to give a 
new maſter to either or both of theſe king- 
dome. e 
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CH AP. XV. 
The Auſtrian Netherlands, &c, with a 


ſhort account of the ſucceſſion to Berg 
and Juliers. X 


NE RANCE, at the concluſion of the General 


og; 

N * — 4 
7 N 
72 


laſt general peace, was left in poſſeſ- idea of the 
ſion of the province of Artois, part Auſtrian 


of Flanders and Hainault, and a ſmall Nether- 

art of Luxemburg: the reſt of the ten Catho- *' 
tic provinces, except what was held by the Dutch 
on the north, was given to the Emperor 
Charles VI, as heir of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
in conſequence of the reduction of them by the 
arms of the allies. And by the treaty for ſettling 
the barrier in the Netherlands, between the Em- 
peror, the King of Great Britain, and the States 
General, concluded at Antwerp the 15th of No- 
vember 1715, his Imperial and Catholic Majeſty 
agreed that the States General ſhould have a ga- 
riſon, entirely of their own troops, in the towns 
and caſtles of Namur and Tournay, and in the 
towns of Menin, Ypres, Furnes, Warneton, and 
Fort Knoque ; and that in the town of Dender- 

mond there ſhould be a joint gariſon, the go- 
vernor to be nominated by the Emperor. Ac- 
cording to this regulation the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, at preſent, is bounded on the north by 
the Dunk Un of Flanders and Brabant, on 
the eaſt by Germany, on the ſouth by Lorrain, 
Champaigne, French Hainault, and French 
Flanders, and on the weſt by the German ocean. 
They lie in a fort of triangular form, and are 
chiefly watered by the rivers Schelde, or Eſcaut, 
which, paſſing thro* the Cambreſis, Hainault, 


and 
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and Flanders, falls into the ſea a little below 
Antwerp; the Maeſe, which, runing through 
Namur, -Liege, and Gelderland, falls into the 
ſea a little below Dort; and the Lys, which, 
coaſting Artois and Flanders, empties itſelf into 
the Schelde at Ghent. Others of leſs note help 
to ſwell the waters of theſe. 

1 This ſmall ſpot of land is exceeding populous, 
nels, &c. full of excellent towns and villages, and plenti- 
fully endowed with all things neceſſary either for 
pleaſure or profit. So very rich, that at one 
time, when the King of Spain was poſſeſs'd of 
the whole ſeventeen provinces, his revenue from 
thence alone was greater than that of any Prince 


cepted. Of late, indeed, the charge of keeping 
what remains with ſuch a great number of ga- 
riſons, is perhaps equal to the income: yet is it 
now the richeſt vice-regency in Europe, the 
late Archducheſs, governeſs, not having leſs 


always think it their intereſt to aſſiſt in keeping 
thoſe provinces as a barrier to their own domi- 
nions againſt France, which is the reaſon of 
their being allow'd the gariſons abovemention'd. 
Traffic, in theſe places, has always been pretty 
conſiderable, but is now nothing near ſo great 
as formerly, ſince the United Provinces have 
made ſuch prodigious increaſe. 

Towns in Flanders alone, according to computation, 
Flanders. hath in it 35 walled towns, and 117 villages. 
Ghent, the capital, upon the junction of the 
Schelde and the Lys, 1s ſeven miles in compaſs 
within the walls, but rather in a decaying than a 
flouriſhing condition. The two rivers make 
26 iſlands, which are joined together with 98 
bridges. The citadel conſiſts of four baftions ; 
but the walls are of too great extent for the 
town to be ſtrong. It ſtands 27 miles 2 

Out 


in Chriſtendom, the King of France only ex- 


than 50,0001 per annum ſterling. The Dutch 
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ſouth-eaſt of Antwerp, and 30 north-weſt of 
Bruſſels. Bruges, 8 miles from the ſea, and 24 
almoſt north-weſt from Ghent, 1s the ſecond city 
in Auſtrian Flanders. It has its name from the 
great number of bridges, 1s 4 mules within the 
walls, tolerably populous, and fortified with 
works of earth, and deep ditches. Oſtend, one 
of the Flemiſh ports, 35 mites almoſt weſt of 
Ghent, ſtands in the midſt of a mooriſh ground, 
and is beſides regularly fortified, which makes 
it one of the ſtrongeſt towns, in the Netherlands. 
Neuport, the next chief ſea town belonging to 
the Queen of Hungary, is alſo ſtrong, and has 
a good caſtle. It ſtands 40 miles weſt of Ghent. 
Ypres, 35 miles ſouth-weſt of Ghent, 1s a well- 
built town, and thought to be almoſt impreg- 
nable. Tournay, on all ſides ſurrounded with 
moſt pleaſant fields, is another town of great 
ſtrength, and has a noble caſtle. It ſtands upon 
the Schelde, 36 miles nigh ſouth of Ghent. 
Oudenard, 16 miles ſouth of Ghent, alſo on 
the Schelde, is both populous and ſtrong : as is 
alſo Courtray, 26 miles ſouth-weſt from the ſaid 
capital. Other places of importance, belonging 
to-her Hungarian majeſty in Flanders, are Den- 
dermond, 12 miles eaſt of Ghent; Dixmuyd, 
9 miles ſouth-eaſt of Neuport, and Furnes, more 
conſiderable now than formerly, 9 miles almoſt 
north-weſt of Dixmuyd. 

BrABANT, including the marquifate of Ant- Towns in 
werp, or the Holy Empire, is the next moſt Brabant. 
confiderable province, and the greateſt part of 
it ſubje&t to the court of Vienna. Here we 
have Bruſſels, the ſeat of government, a ve 
large city, 30 miles fouth-eaſt of Ghent. It 
is encompaſſed with a double wall, and deep 
ditches; ſtands on the river Senne, and hath 
large handſome ſtreets, magnificent palaces, and 
a great number of religious houſes and hoſpitals. 
3 * N * 
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Louvain, the ſecond city in the province, and 


one of the largeſt places in the Low-Countries, 
is pleaſantly ſeated on the river Dyle, 15 miles 
eaſt of Bruſſels. The walls are ſtrong, have 11 
gates thro', and 53 towers to adorn and defend 
them. Here is a famous univerſity, containing 
43 colleges, of which that of the Jeſuits is the 
moſt eminent, Antwerp, ſituate in the diſtrict 


called the marquiſate of the Holy Empire, which 


is properly a part of Brabant, tho* reckon'd one 
of the ſeventeen provinces, was formerly one of 
the moſt famous places in Europe, and 1s to this 
day a noble city, high 8 miles in compaſs. The 
figure of it reſembles a bow, of which the river 
Schelde is the ſtring. The walls are ſurpriſingly 
large, ſtrong, and beautiful; the ſtreets ſtrait 


and broad, and the buildings, in general, equal 


for magnificence to any in Europe. The cita- 
del, about a mile in compaſs, is thought an in- 
comparable work. It is a pentagon, compoſed 
of five royal baſtions. Antwerp was once the 
chief emporium in the univerſe, and ſtill carries 


on a conſiderable trade, tho* the mouth of the 


river Schelde, its harbour, is ſhut up by treaty, 
in compliment to the Dutch. It ſtands 24 mules 
north of Bruſſels, and 80 ſouth of Amſterdam. 
Mechlin, or Malines, formerly Imperial, but of 
late years ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, is a- 
notherJlarge, handſome, and ſtrong town of the 
province of Brabant, ſituate within a territory 
of its own, 13 miles almoſt north of Bruſſels, 
and 14 ſouth-eaſt of Antwerp. In the ſame 
rovince we have Dieſt, Indoigne, Tirlemont, 
en Gemblours, and a great number of 
other conſiderable places. | 
I ſhall not mention the biſhopric of Liege, as 
it is an independent ſovereignty, ſubject to its 


own Prince, tho* ſurrounded by the dominions 


of the houſe of Auſtria, What remains for me 
i by 10 
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to deſcribe are, the duchies of Luxemburg and 
Limburg, with part of Namur and Hainault. 
The chief towns of theſe I ſhall take as they rife, 
begining ſouthward with Luxemburg itſelf, and 
eeding to Montmedy, Baſtoigne, Lim- 
urg, Namur, Charleroy, Mons, and Aeth, 
which are the places moſt worthy of notice, that 
remain to be deſcribed. As to places where 
battles were fought in the laſt war, and which are 
no otherwiſe conſiderable, I thought it ſufficient 
to mark them in the map. 

Luxemburg, or Lutzenburg, 1s ſituated near Towns in 
the little river Alftitz, the greateſt part of it Luxem- 
upon the top of a hill ; furrounded with good burg, 4. 
walls, and other proper fortifications; of great 
extent, but the buildings not extraordinary. 

The old town, which in former times was a 
large and well- built city, is now only a ſuburb. 
It ſtands 100 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels. Mont- 
medy, 32 miles weſt of Luxemburg, is a place 
of no great bigneſs, but of conſiderable ſtrength. 
Baſtoigne, 25 miles north-weſt from Luxemburg, 
is well built, and a town of great trade. Lim 
burg, pleaſantly ſituated upon a ſteep rock, 
which overlooks all the country, and at the bot- 
tom of which runs the river Weſer, is but a ſmall 
city, of no great trade, yet important on ac- 
count of its ſtrength. It lies 54 miles north of 
Luxemburg, and 70 almoſt eaſt of Bruſſels. Na- 
mur, fituated upon the Sambre, and near the 
Maeſe, lies between two mountains, and has a 
very ſtrong caſtle. The inhabitants are rich; 
the town is pleaſant, and ſtrong beyond moſt 
others. It ftands 32 miles ſouth-caſt of Bruſſels, 
Charleroy, n a mountain near the Sambre, 
ſtands 14 * weſt of Namur, and is a good 
fortification, very modern. Mons, fituated alſo 
on a hill, near the river Tulle, 15 large and well 
fortified. It has three ditches, with ſluices, that 


may 
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may drown the country round it, except on the 
eaſtern ſide, where they have good baſtions. 
The buildings here are handſome, but the caſtle 
is old. It ſtands 27 miles ſouth-weſt of Bruſſels. 
Aeth, upon the river Dender, is not large, but 
beautiful rich, and well fortified. I might very 
much enlarge this catalogue, were it any way 
neceſlary. It is ſufficient to ſay, that there is no 
part of Europe, Piedmont not excepted, where 
the fortifications are ſo numerous, and at the 
ſame time ſo ſtrong, as in the Netherlands in 
general. 

Could we once ſee the arms of the Queen of 
Hungary fucceſsful againſt her enemies, we 
might expect to have her claims, and thoſe of 
her conſort, made good againſt the French, who 
have extended their frontiers at the expence of 
their reſpective families, and to the diminution 
of the German Empire. Can it be imagined 
they would then be left, without interruption, 
in the continued poſſeſſion of Alſatia and the 
Franche Comte, both which they have violently 
wreſted from the houſe of Auſtria, and diſu- 
nited from the Germanic Body? Would Lor- 
rain, above all, that glories in a long ſucceſſion 
of her own native Sovereigns, deſcended from 
Charlemagne, remain an equivalent to. a diſap- 
pointed foreign Prince, and deſcend 1n vaſlalage 
to the houſe of Bourbon? The magnitude and 
importance of theſe countries, and their conve- 
nient ſituation for keeping a bridle on France, 
will appear from a bare inſpection of the map, 
mt have cauſed them to be diſtinguiſhed. 

It now remains, according to my promiſe, that 
I ſhould advance a little to the north, and ſay a 
word or two concerning the duchies of Juliers 
and Berg, and the claims ariſing upon the death of 
the late Elector P alatine, of the houſe of Neuburg. 
Upon this I ſhall be very brief, as a particular 
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account of it, ex profeſſo, has been publiſhed in 
a ſeparate volume ſince I 1 4 this work. But 
the brevity of it will not, I hope, make what 
I ſhall ſay the leſs ſatisfactory. 
It has been mention'd, that John-William, State of 
Duke of Cleves, Juliers and Berg, &c, died in the diſ- 
1 609, leaving behind him four ſiſters, and no iſſue. Pate 4 
The ſiſters were married to the Elector of Bran- j;.., 2 
denburg, the Duke of Neuburg, the Duke of Berg. 
Deux-ponts, and the Marquis of Burgow. The 
four huſbands all put in their claims; the firſt, 
as having married the eldeſt ſiſter; the ſecond, 
hecauſe the eldeſt ſiſter died before her brother, 
and his ducheſs was the eldeſt ſurviving ſiſter : 
the other two for an equal partition, among the 
tour ſiſters. An old pretenſion was alſo ſet on 
foot by the Elector of Saxony, and another by 
the Duke of- Nevers: and the Emperor, laſtly, 
inſiſted that the countries ſhould be ſequeſter d 
in his hands, and ſent his ſon, the Archduke to 
Leopold, to take poſſeſſion of them in his name. 

As the Spaniards and the Dutch were then at The do- 
war, they immediately took yur in the quarrel ; unn 


the Dutch for the Elector of Brandenburg, and dries. 


the Spanirads for the Duke of Neuburg. Theſe 
two Princes, therefore, were the only claimants 
that could aſſert their pretenſions by force of 
arms. The conteſted dominions were enter'd b 
two hoſtile armies, who each ſeized what the 
could, without ever coming to a battle. At laſt, 


having got the whole ſucceſſion between them, 


and precluded all other claims, the two pretenders 
agreed to fit down with a uti poſſidetis, that is, 
to keep what they had got. This left to the 
Flector the duchy of Cleves, and the counties of 
Mark and Ravenſberg, and to the Duke Juliers 
and Berg, with the ſmall territory of Ravenſtein. 

Upon the extinction of the Proteſtant Palatine Failure of 


line, in the perſon of Charles, brother to the the Neu- 


/ burg fa- 
. 
1 rinceſs ply, 


40 
PFrinceſs Sophia, the Duke of Neuburg, as next 


ſtate of 
that af - 
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of blood, came to the electorate, and united with 
it his own dominions. He and his two ſons 


_ reigned ſucceſſively, not leaving any poſterity to 


ſucceed them, which occaſioned the laſt to tranſ- 


fer his inheritance to the Prince of Sultzbach, a 


remote collateral branch of his family, but barely 
related to him. But whatever claim he might 
have to the dlectorate, he could have none, the 
King of Pruſſia pretended, to the ſucceſſion of 


the Duke of Cleves, not being deſcended from 


either of the princeſſes of that family. Beſides, 
a treaty had — made, and renewed in 1670, 
by which the houſes of Brandenburg and Neu- 
burg agreed, that in caſe of failure of male line 
in the one, the whole inheritance ſhould deſcend 
to the other, This the court of Berlin pleaded, 
upon notice of the late Elector palatine's diſ- 
poſition in favour of the Prince of Sultzbatch ; 
which made it the temper of his pre- 


ſent Pruſſian majeſty, and all conſidered, that the 


Elector would not die without giving riſe to new 
troubles. 

That Prince, never has been for ſome time 
dead, and the King of Pruſſia, inſtead of dif- 
puting 7 pe part of the ſucceſſion with him, has 
acknowledg'd the new Elector. Whether this 
acknowledgement be ſincere, with regard to 
Juliers and Berg, or that his majeſty appre- 
hends he ſhould not be ſuffer d to grow too 
powerful on this ſide, or that he only waits for 


a proper opportunity to make good his preren- 


ſions, time alone can determine. In the mean 


while we muſt allow, that, according to this de- 
duction, that monarch's claim is inconteſtible, 

and cannot otherwiſe be ſet aſide than by reaſons 
of policy among the other potentates. 


